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A PHYSICIAN IN THE PAPAL CHAIR * 


DAVID RIESMAN, M.D. 
(PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mm FEW years ago while 
reading Sedgwick’s 

‘Italy in the Thir- 
teenth Century,” I 
wee found it stated there 


I corresponded with Mr. Sedgwick, and even- 
tually began a bit of research in the hope of 
learning something of the man who, starting 
from the modest ranks of doctor, had risen to 
the highest elective office in the world. In 

» our day the loftiest office attained by one 
of the medical profession was that of the 
premiership of France (held in a very criti- 
cal time by Georges Clemenceau). The 


British Ambassador to the United States, — 


who fills a distinguished post with distinc- 
tion, is also a doctor. 

[ have said that the office of pope was the 
highest elective position in the world; I 
ought to say that in the age of which I am 
speaking the headship of the Holy Roman 
Empire was also elective, the office not 
becoming hereditary until centuries later. 
Inasmuch, however, as the German Emperor 
In the person of Henry iv had gone to 


*Read before the Section on Medical History, 
College of Physicians, Philadelphia, March 29, 1923. 


Canossa and had knelt penitently at the 
feet of Hildebrand, Gregory vu, Christen- 
dom had come to look upon the pope as 
suzerain and overlord of all temporary 
rulers. | 
Let us see now who this man was that 
exchanged the doctor’s hood for the papal 
tiara, the waterglass and scalpel for the 
ring and keys. For a better understanding of 
the subject it is necessary to delve a little 
into the thrilling story of the thirteenth 
century, to some scholars the greatest of 
all since time began. According to taste, 
scholarship and dogma men differ in their 
views as to the preeminence of centuries. 
Professor Breasted, the Egyptologist, thinks 
that the twenty-ninth century B.c. is the 
greatest. I wonder what he will say on his 
return from Egypt where he was with Lord 
Carnarvon at the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Paul Shorey and Gilbert Murray would 
probably choose the fifth century B.c.; J. J. 
Walsh puts none above the thirteenth. 
Many in whom the spirit of the Renaissance 
has entered contend that the palm belongs 
to the quattrocento. I shall not stop to 
discuss the relative merits of these diverse 
predilections, but shall content myself with 
saying that the thirteenth century was a 
wonderful epoch, a time of intellectual 


29! 


, 

«> 

that one of the popes 

VWs had been a physician. 

This intrigued me, and 

| 
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awakening, and that by preparing the way 
for the Renaissance, it has high claim to 
our admiration.’ 

In the political field important things 
happened in that century. It witnessed the 
gigantic struggle between the papacy and 


the temporal sovereigns of the Holy Roman — 


Empire. Frederick 1, King of Sicily, was 
Emperor. He looms against the background 
of his epoch as a colossal figure, valiant, 
brilliant, liberal, progressive. Stupor Mundi 
his contemporaries called him. Descended 
from Frederick Barbarossa, the Hohen- 
staufen, on his father’s side, and from the 
Normans on his mother’s, the blood of two 
domineering races was so mixed in him 
that he could not accept, as his predecessors 
had done, the suzerainty of the bishops of 
Rome. 

Frederick’s court at Palermo was the 
seat of the highest culture of the time. 
All races were tolerated; all languages were 
spoken there. To the great disgust of the 
orthodox, Frederick received and respected 
the Saracens and even adopted some of 
their customs. ‘When he realized how each 
great religion reviled the other, he con- 
cluded,” says H. G. Wells,? “that all 
religions were imposters.” Thus by his 
doctrinal heresy on the one hand and by his 
political independence on the other, he 
brought upon himself the undying hatred 
of the church.* To medical men he is 
interesting because he laid down in precise 
fashion a five year curriculum for the 
education of physicians at the University 
of Salerno. 

There is a certain analogy between Frede- 
rick 11, who was of Swabian descent, and 
the last of the Hohenzollerns, also of 


1 Funck-Brentano. The Middle Ages, N. Y., 1923, 
p. 49, states that for the French the eleventh 
centurv is the greatest. 

2 Wells, H. G. Outline of History, N. Y. -» 1921. 

* Allshorn, Lionel. The Life and Times of Frederick 
- JI, Emperor of the Romans; King of Sicily and 
Jerusalem, 1194-1250. “‘If a temple should ever be 
raised to the memory of those who have struggled 
for the freedom of man, then Frederick should find 
a high place in the sanctuary.” 


Swabian extraction, but now an unwi 
resident of Holland. Both concerned then. 
selves with everything under the sun; and 
there is a further resemblance in that both 
at the height of their glory undertook the 
impossible and failed utterly. 

Frederick’s conflict with the popes is 
sad and bitter tale; a tale of heroic courage 
on the part of the Emperor, and of unbe 
lievable perfidy on the part of both emperor 
and pope. In the end Frederick succumbed 
to that irresistible papal weapon, excom- 
munication, hurled against him by Innocent 
1v at the Council of Lyons. His admirable 
son Manfred and his grandson Conradin 
took up the hereditary fight, but in vain, for 
the pope had now won a great ally, the 
sinister Charles of Anjou. With Conradin 


perished forever the brilliant and attractive _ 


race of the Hohenstaufens. 

As soon as Charles of Anjou became King 
of Sicily he reached out to get control 
of the papacy, and when Pope Gregory x 
died on January 12, 1276, the king suc- 
ceeded in procuring the election of a 
Frenchman, Peter of Tarentaise, a pupil 
of the great Thomas Aquinas. This Peter, 
who took the name of Innocent v, was 
the first Dominican to become pope. 
Although a great scholar, he was a weakling, 
and became the ready tool of Charles to 
the detriment of the influence of the papacy 
and of the freedom of Italy. He endowed 
Charles with great political power, making 
him senator of Rome and vicar in Tuscany. 
The Roman climate, however, was too much 
for Innocent v. He succumbed six months 


after attaining the Chair of St. Peter. 


Unfortunately, the second Council of 
Lyons had entrusted Charles of Anjou with 
supervision of the conclave. Charles was 
naturally eager for the election of another 
French pope, and with that end in view, 
treated the Italian cardinals who formed 
the majority with extreme rigor. The 
cardinals were locked in; their food was 
restricted to wine and bread and although 
it was July, all the windows and openings 
were walled up so that, Suba Malaspina says, 
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not even a bird could have penetrated into 
the conclave. Nevertheless, Charles failed. 
The cardinals chose an Italian, Ottoboni 
Fieschi, Adrian v, as pope. Poor Adrian, 
however, had suffered so much through 
Charles’ cruel treatment that he died at 
Viterbo on August 18, 1276, thirty-eight 
days after his election. 

A new conclave was assembled at once. 
Fortunately for the much tried cardinals, 
chiefly men of advanced age, Adrian, a 


few days after his election, had rescinded | 


the decrees of the Lyons Council regarding 
conclaves. The cardinals waited more than 
the stipulated ten days in order to give the 
absent members of the college time to 
arrive. This delay and the inability to 
reach a rapid decision prolonged the con- 
clave to a point beyond the endurance of 


the excitable Viterbians. They assaulted 


the emissaries of the conclave and made 
much noise and disturbance. Under such 
pressure the cardinals reached a unanimous 
decision sooner than they had intended and 
elected somewhere between the 13th and 
20th of September, 1276, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Tusculum, Petrus Hispanus, a 
Portuguese physician, as Pope John xx1. 
Of him this essay treats. | 


__ The choice really should have fallen o 


the great Cardinal Deacon John Cajetanus 
Orsini, but the conclave was afraid of 


offending Charles of Anjou by electing an 


Italian, a Frenchman they would not 
choose, so they picked a man from the 
neutral country of Portugal. John Orsini 
had, however, not long to wait. He soon 
succeeded the man whose election he him- 
self, with a remarkable degree of self- 
effacement, had just brought about. As 
Nicholas 111 he followed John xx1 in the 
chair in 1277. 
To return to John xx1. This Pope was 
before his election not only a high church 
itary, but also a physician. His name, 
Petrus Hispanus, was a medical household 
word in the Middle Ages. He is the only one 
of the profession that has ever sat in the 
Chair of St. Peter. Some writers, it is true, 


speak of another pope as having been a 
physician, Paul m (Pietro Barbo). Paul, 
however, never studied medicine. Thelegend, 
if so it can be called, arose from the fact, 
as I found in the delightful chronicles of 
the naive Platina, that Paul like many 
laymen was fond of prescribing for his 
friends. When any of the cardinals or any- 
one of his personal entourage was ill, he 
would send drafts and potions to the help- 
less patient. In that way the belief arose 
that Paul was a doctor of medicine. 
Something ought to be said in the 
beginning regarding Petrus’ papal name, 
John xx1. According to nearly all writers 


~ he should have been called John xx, as there 


were apparently only nineteen Johns 
before him. On one of his seals he is desig- 
nated as John xx and in his epitaph as 
John 

Various explanations have been given for 
the discrepancy. It seems that the pontifi- 
cate of John xiv was by some chroniclers 
divided into two parts, the one preceding, 
the other following his imprisonment in 
Castel Sant’ Angelo. In that way he is both 
John x1v and John xv. 

Another explanation is that the anti- 
pope of Gregory v was designated (by John 
of Piacenza) as John xvi. 

A third explanation is the one given by 
Gregorovius, namely, that the belief in a 
Popess Joanna influenced the count. It 
may not be without interest to give a brief 
account of this legend. A woman, in order 
not to be separated from her lover who was 
a monk, entered a Benedictine monastery 
under the name of John Anglus. Later she 
accompanied her lover to Athens, acquired 
the Greek language and afterwards returned 
to Rome where she soon gained great fame 


‘An amusing reference to this discrepancy is 
found in Cabell’s “Jurgen.” The hero in order to get 
into Heaven from Hell pretends to be Pope John xx 
and uses the “Cantrap” given to him by the “‘ Master 
philologist,” namely: “At the death of Hadrian v, 
Pedro Juliani, who should be named John xx, was, 
through an error in the reckoning, elevated to the 
papal chair as John xxi.” 
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for her learning and piety. Eventually, 
from Professor of Greek she was raised to 
the papacy, there being no suspicion of her 
sex. She exercised the power of the Church 
to the admiration and respect of all. Mean- 
while she became suddenly overwhelmed 
by an unmistakable intimation that her 
secret relations with the monk were about 
to bear fruit. An angel appeared to her one 
night as her term approached, and announced 
to her that she might choose one of two 
alternatives; either to hide her condition, 
suffer in secret, conceal her offspring, con- 
tinue to rule the Church, and finally lose 


her soul; or to endure the unspeakable ~ 


humiliation and disgrace of a public dis- 
closure, be overwhelmed with infamy, be 
thrust from the Church, and in the end be 
admitted to Heaven. The poor woman had 
a great and noble soul. She chose the better 
part and in token that her expiation was 
acceptable to Heaven, it was granted to her 
to become a mother while the public pro- 
cession in which she took part was returning 
to the basilica of St. John Lateran.®® 

This remarkable legend has, of course, no 
basis in fact. The chroniclers living at the 
time of John xxi do not speak of it; so that 
either it sprang up afterwards or they did 
not consider it of sufficient importance to 
mention it in their chronicles. _ 

In the magnificent church of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura in Rome, there are medallion 
portraits of all the popes since St. Peter. 
To my surprise I found twenty Johns pre- 
ceding our John xxi. As no dates are given 
on the medallions, only the length of reign, 
it was not possible to tell precisely the time 
in which the various Johns lived. The 
Church, evidently, sees no discrepancy in 
the Johannesian enumeration. 

Petrus Hispanus, Pope John xx1, was a 
native of Portugal. The name Hispanus was 
due to the fact that im his age little distinc- 


5 Chisholm, Recreations of a Physician. 

* Rhodis, P. J., Leipzig., 1904. A biting satire in 
which the father of Popess Joanna is an English 
monk, a pupil of Scotus Erigena, and the mother, a 
Saxon goose girl named Jutta. 


tion was made between Portugal and Spain, 
He was born near the beginning of the 
second decade of the thirteenth century, 
the son of Julianus, a physician. Little j 
known of his early life. He first appears as 
a student in the University of Paris wher 
as a fellow pupil of Roger Bacon he came 
under the influence of the great English 
logician, William Shyreswood. The latter 
must have been a man of extraordinary 
attainments, for Roger Bacon ranks him 
above Albertus Magnus, the dominant 
scholastic of his time. 

As medicine was not then sharply separ- 
ated from the other branches of learning, 
it was not a great step for Petrus Hispanus 
to pass from logic, including, as it did, 
Aristotle and the Arabian philosophers, 
to medicine. Some believe that Petrus 
studied logic as well as theology at Paris 
and medicine at the more famous faculty 
of Montpellier. It seems more probable, 
however, that he was made magister of 
medicine at Paris. . 

The University of Paris at this time was 
passing through a period of reaction. The 
reading of Aristotle in public as well as m 
private was forbidden.’ 

It would be interesting if we could, 
through a ms. of Roger Bacon’s,® get a 
sidelight on the life of his fellow pupil, the 
subsequent pope. Intellectually, Bacon was 
infinitely greater than Petrus. Farin advance 
of his time he insisted that the renewal of 
the sciences could be brought about only 
by a return to investigation of original 
sources: in the case of philology to the 
Greeks, of nature to observation and of 
theology to the Bible. The foundation of 
natural philosophy, he insisted, was mathe- 
matics; the only way to a knowledge of 
nature, experiment. Small wonder that 
these ideas brought Bacon into conflict 


7 The University of Toulouse, on the other hand, 
by direct edict, permitted the study of Aristotle and 
prided itself on that fact. 

*The Voynich ms. which Professor Newbold of 
the University of Pennsylvania is engaged ™ 
deciphering. 
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with the Church and led to his persecution 


and eventually to his imprisonment at the 
hands of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

| have not yet touched upon an important 
phase of the story of Petrus Hispanus, and 
that is the dispute regarding his real 
identity. While by my title I have mdicated 
that Pope John was indeed the physician 
Petrus Hispanus, some scholars have held 
that the Pope was another Petrus Hispanus, 
a certain Dominican friar. 

Owing to the meagerness of transmitted 
data, the identification of medieval person- 
ages is often difficult; this is especially true 


- in the case of Petrus Hispanus since that 


name occurs with great frequency in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. Thus the 
single order of the Dominicans counts no 
less than six men of the name of Petrus 
Hispanus, one of whom has been claimed 
by some to have been pope. A work en- 
titled Summulae logicales® figures largely in 
the controversy. This was written by Petrus 


_Hispanus, unquestionably the one who be- 


came pope. Arguments have been advanced 
to show that he was not the doctor but 
the Dominican friar. But since monkish 
writers are always known as fratres, never 
as magistri, and as Petrus Hispanus is 
always called magister and never frater, 
he could not have been a member of a 
monkish order. Thus in 1312, Ricobaldus of 
Ferrara, Canon of Ravenna, writes: Hic 
(.e., John xx1) magnus magister . . . cut 
nomen fuit magister Petrus Hispanus, qui 
tractatus 1n logica composuit.’° Moreover, 
as pope, Petrus Hispanus showed himself 
inimical to the monks, particularly to the 
Dominicans. In view of these facts promi- 
nent modern Dominicans'! admit that 
Petrus Hispanus was not one of their 
sect. 


* Franck, A. Dict. des sciences philosoph., Paris, 
1875, p. 1333, called John xx1 one of the most cele- 
rated logicians of the school of Paris. 
Quoted by Stapper, Papst Johannes xx1, Muen- 
Ster, 1898, Pp. 14. 
" Quétif-Echard, Scriptores ord. praed., 1, 485 et 
seq.; Denifle, quoted by Stapper, loc. cit. 


In 1597 a Greek manuscript was discov- 
ered in Augsbuerg (it is now in Munich) the 
text of which corresponds almost word for 
word with the “Summulae” of Petrus 
Hispanus. As author of the Greek work the 
title names Michael Psellus, a Byzantine 
writer who Jived between 1018 and 1079, 
nearly two hundred years before Petrus. 
This discovery seemed to prove that the 
““Summulae logicales” of Petrus Hispanus 
was nothing more than a copy from a Greek 
original. But both by internal evidence and 
by the discovery of numerous other manu- 
scripts, it has been demonstrated that the 
synopsis of Michael Psellus is a Greek 
translation made in the fifteenth century by 
Georgios Scholarios from the “Summulae 
logicales” of Petrus Hispanus. 

In the “Monumenta Germanica,”’ in three 
places, the names of Petrus Hispanus and 
John xxi are used synonymously; once the 
term Petrus Phisicus is employed; once 
John xx1; once John xx. In practically all 
the manuscripts of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Petrus Hispanus the lo- 
gician and physician and John xx! are 
identified as one. 

The pope has also been confused with 
yet another Petrus Hispanus, the philoso- 
pher logician, Petrus Hispanus. Nicolao 
Antonio” has, however, straightened out 
this difficulty by showing that the logician 
was not even a contemporary of the pope. 
He was a professor at Paris (perhaps also 
at Siena) and a Dominican. Another Petrus 
Hispanus, at times confounded with our 
pope, was a professor of canonical law at 
Bologna. He likewise was not an actual 
contemporary, being engaged in teaching 
as early as 1223. 

Each of these items, while not in itself 
conclusive, added to the others forms a 
fairly decisive body of evidence showing 
that Pope John xxi was a physician as well 
as a Jogician and the author of the famous 

“*Summulae logicales.” 

The “Summulae logicales” enjoyed great 
popularity throughout the Middle Ages and 

18 Henschel, Janus, 1-11, 526, 1851-1853. 
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later was frequently reprinted, and always 


as the work of Pope John xx1. Prantl found . 


no less than forty-eight imprints made in the 
first century after the mvention of printing. 
It is to this work that Dante refers in his 


“Divina Commedia.” Meeting John in the — 


seventh circle of glorified souls, Dante’s 
guide, the Franciscan Bonaventu ra, points 
out Petrus Hispanus, saying: 

E Pietro Ispano. 

Lo qual giu luce in dodict libelli.™* 

(“And he of Spain in his twelve volumes 
shining.’’)!* 15 

About the year 1247, we find Petrus 
Hispanus as a teacher of medicine at 
Siena when that ambitious town was about 
to establish a university of its own. It was 
there that he wrote his first medical work: 
“A Dietetic Treatment of Surgical Patients” 
at the request of his colleague, the surgeon, 
John Mordentis of Faenza. There is also 
a record in the archives of Siena of a 
stipend paid to nim for services to the 
community. 

As a native of Portu gal where at that 
time the Moors were still a. power, he 
probably understood Arabic, which readily 
accounts for the fact that we have from his 
pen commentaries on Avicenna and Isaac 
Judaeus. 
and on Galen are also attributed to him. 
His greatest medical work is, however, the 
“Thesaurus pauperum” (the Treasury or 
Pharmacopeia of the Poor). This famous 
treatise, printed for the first time in Ant- 
werp In 1476, was composed either in 
Italian or in Latin, and was in all probability 
written at the court of Gregory x to whom 
qui pater pauperum nuncupatur, it is 
dedicated. 

Because printed in an early Spanish 
edition, some have attributed the work to 
Petrus Julianus, the father of the pope; 
but the Spanish is a translation, not the 
original. Moreover, all references by the 

18 Canto V, 135-136. 

4 Cary’s Translation, New York, sien 


18 John xx1 is the only one of the contemporary 
popes whom Dante meets in Paradise. 


Commentaries on Hippocrates 


medieval chroniclers are against such a view, 
In the “Practica” of Serapion, printed in 
1425, occurs the following sentence: "Here 
begins the ‘Thesaurus pauperum’ of John 


‘Xx, pontifex maximus whose name formerly 


was Petrus Hyspanus: In which thou 
findest absolutely the theory and the practice 
of curing diseases.” There is a striking 
similarity i in style between the “Summulae 
logicales” and the “Thesaurus pauperum.” 

Platina,’* the archivist of Leox, says of 
John xxi: 

“He wrote many Tracts in his life, especi- 
ally certain Rules relating to Physick; for 
he was counted a very good Physician. 
He wrote also another book and called it 
Thesaurus pauperum or the Poors’ Trea- 
sure, and set out Problems in imitation of 
Aristotle.” 

The Thesaurus is a collection of recipes 
for every disease under the sun. It had an 
enormous vogue in the Middle Ages. 
Being copied and recopied before the dis- 
covery of printing, every copyist added 
his own favorite prescriptions until the work 
finally became a hodge-podge of medical 
treatment and magical formulas of the most 
grotesque sort.?” 

In addition to the Thesaurus pauperum, 
John composed another medically famous 
work, “Liber de oculo,”’ (Book on Diseases 
of the Eye.) First printed in 1476, the 
“Liber de oculo,”’ which has recently been 
edited by Dr. A. M. Berger of Munich, 
enjoyed a high degree of popularity for sev- 
eral centuries. The great Guy de Chauliac 
in his “Chirurgia” refers to it, and Michel- 
angelo copied its prescriptions for his own 
use. In the Vatican Library I saw this 
precious document in the handwriting of the 
great Florentine. Arnald of Villanova in his 
“Breviarium” also reproduces some of the 
remedies and prescriptions, especially the 
famous agua mirabilis. This “Wonder Water” 

16 Platina, Baptista. Lives of the Popes, London, 
1685. 


17 The Thesaurus pauperum of Petrus Hispanus 
must not be confounded with a work of the same title 
written a little later by Arnald of Villanova. 
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of Petrus Hispanus consisted of filings of | 


silver, copper, gold, etc., in a boy’s urine. 
“It elevates the physician who can prepare 
it to the rank of prophet.” | 

Judged by our standards, the “Liber de 
oculo” is of little scientific value, but 
will not the physicians of 700 years hence 
be likely to say that of many of our 
own works? 

Petrus Hispanus places the seat of vision 
in the lens, which is of course false since 
the lens can be removed, as in the opera- 
tion for cataract, without destroying vision. 
Vision is brought about by a spiritus visibilts 
or visual ether. In this hypothesis, adopted 
from Empedocles and Galen, Petrus departs 
from the theories of Aristotle who had 
assumed the motion of some medium 
between the eye and the object and thus 


_ had laid the foundation of the undulatory 


theory of light. 

The first to form a clear notion of light 
rays in the eye was Kepler, who held that 
an inverted image was produced on the 

Petrus Hispanus deserves great credit 
for one fact in particular, namely, he tried 
his best to exclude superstitious and sym- 
pathetic remedies from his work,!* which is 


the more noteworthy as the somewhat 


later Arnald of Villanova, already men- 
tioned, includes in his book remedies ageinat 
demons and evil spirits. 

But with all his skepticism, Petrus was a 


child of his time and believed firmly in 


astrology, holding that the human body was 
under the influence of planets and zodiacal 
signs. In this respect the great medieval 
philosopher and physician, Moses Maimon- 
ides, who preceded him by seventy-five 
years, was far in advance, for he wrote as 
follows: 


Man should only believe what he can grasp 
with his intellectual faculties, or perceive by his 
senses, or what he can accept on trustworthy 
authority. Beyond this nothing should be 
believed. Astrological statements not being 


'* Redeamus ad naturalia, he writes. 


founded on any of these sources of — 
must be rejected. 


I have as yet said nothing of Petrus’ 
positions and experiences in the Church 
about which we must be informed in order 
to understand his transfer from the ranks 
of physicians to the highest pinnacle in 
the Roman hierarchy. 

His first ecclesiastical office was that of 
canon of Leon. Soon after receiving this 
appointment he attracted the attention of 
Cardinal Ottoboni Fieschi, later Adrian v, 
and accompanied him as personal physician 
on his journeys as papal legate. About the 
same time he was made deacon of Lisbon 
with the unusual privilege, testifying to his 
importance, of non-residence. In the service 
of Cardinal Ottoboni he came into contact 
with Cardinal Thedaldus Visconti and when 
that dignitary became Pope Gregory x, 
he made Petrus Hispanus his body physi- 
cian or archiater. From now on Petrus’ 
ecclesiastic preferment was rapid. He was 
elected Archbishop of Braga in 1273 and in 
the same year Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum. 
His consecration as cardinal took place in 
1273, at the Second Council of Lyons, 
simultaneously with that of the lovable 
Bonaventura, the Minorite, and of Peter 
of Tarentaise, the Dominican. Medieval 


historians make much of this triple 


consecration. | 

After ascending the papal chair, one of 
John’s first acts was to confirm his prede- 
cessor’s edict suspending the Lyons Decrees _ 
regarding conclaves. His enemies criticised 
him for his audacity in rescinding a decree 
of an Ecumenical Council and had a certain 
measure of right on their side in doing so. 


They remembered that prior to the elec- 


tion of Pope Gregory x in 1271, the Holy See 
had been vacant for three years because 
the wrangling cardinals could not agree 
upon a pope. 

Pope John was most approachable, parti- 
cularly to poor scholars. It was this trait 
in his character that made him unpopular 
with the higher clergy who contended that 
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such conduct lowered the dignity of the 
papacy. The ignorant chroniclers, speak of 
him as “learned and silly; a wise fool upon 
the sacred chair; a man without presence 
or dignity who loved learning andhated 
monks.” Platina’? writes in a similar vein: 
_ “He did many things that argued him to 
be guilty of folly and levity; and does not 
deserve commendation unless it be for one 
thing; and that was, that he assisted young 
scholars especially the poorer sort with 
money and preferment.” 

Some of the calumnies against the Pope 
can be traced to the Dominicans, whose 
special enmity he seems to have incurred. 
As I have already stated, John never 
belonged to any of the monkish orders 
and was a Magister and not a Frater. His 
knowledge of medicine and astrology in 
their eyes bordered on magic; as one of 
them wrote: Joannes Papa magus, in 
omnibus disciplinis instructus, religiosis 
infestus. If John showed preference for 
any of the monks it was for the Franciscans, 
the Minorites. This was due partly to the 


fact that his sponsor at the conclave that 


elected him, John Cajetanus Orsini, was the 
Protector of the Franciscan order, and 
partly to the other fact that the principles 
of poverty and humility of the order of 
St. Francis appealed to him. He had 
determined, as proof of his goodwill, to 
make John of Parma, general of the order 
of the Miunorites, a cardinal; but died 
before he could carry out his plan. 

The Dominicans and the Franciscans 
hated each other with a most unclerical 
hatred. Even the beatific Fra Angelico, 
whose pictures prove him to have been one 
of the sweetest souls of the Renaissance, was 
not free from anti-Franciscan rancour. He 
painted Christ being welcomed by Domini- 
cans “as only Dominicans can welcome 
Christ,” and in his painting of the Last 
Judgment he sends the Dominicans to 
Heaven and the Franciscans to Hell. 

In his political relations John xx1 showed 
strength and independence; much more 

19 Loc. cit. 


indeed than he is credited with by some of 
the later writers.” He first of all insisted 
that Charles of Anjou should renew hi 
previous oath that he would not combine 
the crown of Sicily with that of the Roman 
Empire or of Lombardy. With the recently 
elected German Emperor Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, who ascended the throne in 
1273 after an interregnum of twenty-two 
years, he carried on negotiations in which 
he insisted, against Rudolph, upon hs 
rights in the papal states, the suzerainty of 
which the emperor had claimed for himself. 

One of his greatest problems was the 
collection of the tithes. The Council of 
Lyons, in order to raise money for another 
crusade, provided that one-tenth of the 
income of the churches should be sent to 
Rome. It had also ordered a revaluation of 
the ecclesiastical properties as a basis of the 
new taxes. Scotland was the first to rebel 
against the imposition of the tithes, at a 
convention of the clergy held at Perth m 
1275. Soon afterwards England began to 
murmur. The English clergy did not object 
to the taxes so much as to the new valua- 
tion. They wanted to retain the old more 
liberal valuation established in 1263 by the 
Bishop of Norwich. To bring the matter 
to a climax, they sent a delegation to 
John xxi, complaining that the official 
tax collectors lived luxuriously in London 
while low clerics did the collecting for them; 
further that taxes had been imposed on 
leproseries, poor-houses and hospitals. 

In a solemn consistory at Viterbo the 
Pope heard the complaints of the English 
delegation. He agreed to all they asked 
except to the matter of valuation. The 
basis of the Bishop of Norwich, he insisted, 
could no Jonger remain in force. 

John had much trouble with the ruling 
kings and princes, who under promises of 
embarking upon a crusade had asked that 
the tithes might be allocated to them 90 


20 Platina, Henschel, Milman and others. Some 
maintain that he entrusted the cares of government 
largely to Cardinal Orsini, subsequently Pope 
Nicholas 111. 
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that they could equip their armies. Philip 
m1, The Bold, son of St. Louis, who had 
led the previous crusade, swore in the 
presence of all his nobles to lead an army 
against the infidels. Through the Pope’s 
faith in his protestations, the king was able 
to secure large sums with which he organized 


a great army; but instead of leading it. 


against the Saracens, he made war against 
another Christian Prince, Alfonso of Castile 
and Leon. One and all thus broke their 
solemn promises. They pocketed the tithes 
and forgot about the Holy Sepulchre. 


' An historically interesting phase of the 


Pope’s activities was his negotiation with 
the Greeks for a union of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. Michael Palaeologus 
had sent delegates to the Second Council 
of Lyons for the avowed purpose of bringing 
about a formal union with the Roman 
Church. In the name of Michael and of his 
son and heir, Andronicus 1, the Greek 
delegate swore to accept the Latin sym- 
bolum. But he swore verbally and possessed 
no written authorization from his sovereign 
to show to the Council. Soon it became 
clear to the leaders of the Roman Hierarchy 
that the Greek emperor was shamming 
adhesion to the Pope for the sole purpose of 
enlisting his help against the wily Charles 
of Anjou who was preparing to make war on 
Michael Palaeologus on behalf of the 
deposed Latin emperor, Baldwin u. 

_ In order to test Michael’s sincerity and to 
bring about actually a union of the churches, 
John sent delegates to Constantinople with 
most explicit instructions. They were to 
make the Greek emperor, his son and the 
Greek clergy swear publicly to accept the 
Roman doctrine and to make as many 
manuscript copies of the proceedings as 
possible. Should it not be feasible to bring 
about such wholesale public conversion, 
the delegates were to attempt conversion 
even if but few of the clergy were present. 
If the clergy objected to swear obedience 
and reverence to the Pope, the delegates 
were to yield this point for the time being 


Mm the expectation that the priests would 


acquiesce another time. Nothing, however, 
came of these negotiations, for the Greek 
emperor and his clergy had no thought of 
submitting to the Roman Pontiff. 

Another opportunity for union presented 
itself under John Palaeologus and Pope 
Eugenius tv, at the Council of Florence in 
1439, just before the fall of Constantinople. 
Although the union was actually decreed, 
nothing ever came of it; hence the Eastern 
or Greek church and the Western or 
Roman church are separate and distinct 
today. | 
Pope John had another contact with the 


East, curious and not cleared up entirely. 


The Tartar Khan Abaga sent delegates to 
John to inquire when the next Council 
would take place and promising his help 
against the Saracens. The delegates reported 
that Kublai Khan, an uncle of their chief, 


had embraced Christianity, and that both 


uncle and nephew were eager to have 
missionaries sent to their country. 
Enthusiasm ran high at this prospect of a 
great accession to the pope’s spiritual domin- 
ions. After having been féted at the Papal 
See, the delegates were sent to the Court of 
France, where they were well received 
and lavishly entertained until the Easter 
Festival of 1277, then the discovery was 
made that the delegates were Nestorian 
Christians and not Romanists. From that 
moment their mission was a failure. | 
While these more or less external ques- 
tions were pressing upon the Pope he was 
called upon to take action with regard to 
certain heretical doctrines that were spread- 
ing from the universities of Paris and Oxford 
and were rapidly making converts. He was 
busily engaged in the study of these problems 
when a sudden and mysterious accident cut 
short his career. Just behind the papal 


palace at Viterbo, erected on an old temple ~~ 


of Hercules, John had built himself a study 
chamber. On May 14, 1277, the Pope had 
gone into this room, which had just been © 
finished, when suddenly the ceiling crashed 
down upon him and crushed him. He died 


six days later. 
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His enemies, who had disapproved of his 
learning, propagated the legend that the 
Pope -had been engaged in black magic 
and had just given his soul to the Devil 
when the ceiling fell. Others, however, 
pointed out that he died munitus sacramentis 


ecclesiasticis. He was buried at Viterbo in | 


the Church of San Lorenzo and rested there 
forgotten until 1886, when, at the cost 
of the Portuguese Ambassador at the Holy 
See and of Pope Leo x111, a new monument 
was erected to his memory, which bears 
the inscription: “Maxima lux,” of Portugal. 
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RICHARD BRIGHT OF GUY’S HOSPITAL 
By DELANCEY ROCHESTER, M.D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HE latter part of the eighteenth 
and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries formed the 
golden age in clinical medicine as 

evidenced by the remarkable activity in 
clinical and pathological investigations in 


France by Pinel, who will always be held in » 


the highest regard for his work in putting 
insanity in the category of disease and 
in treating the insane as patients in a 
hospital instead of as criminals; by Bichat 
who must be considered the founder of 
that remarkable school of pathological and 
clinical investigation of which the two 
shining lights were Louis and Laénnec. 

In the so-called New Vienna School, the 


_ work of Wunderlich, Rokitansky and Skoda 


stand out preéminently. 

In Great Britain in the Dublin School, 
remarkable work was being done by John 
Cheyne, Abraham Colles, Robert Adams, 
William Stokes, Dominic John Corrigan 
and Robert James Graves. 

Of special importance was the clinical and 
pathological work which was being done by 
the long line of brilliant workers at Guy’s 
Hospital in London. Of these Richard 
Bright was probably the most devoted to 
the study of his hospital cases. He was 
born in Bristol, September 28, 1789. His 
father was a merchant of that city. He 
traced his ancestry to Henry Bright, p.p. 
Master of King’s School at Worcester in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Richard was 
the third son. He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1808. After one year he 
entered the medical department where he 
studied under Hope, Minard and Duncan. 

In 1810 he interrupted his medical studies 
to take a voyage to Iceland with Sir 
George Stewart MacKenzie and Sir Henry 
Holland which occupied several months. 
To the account of this voyage Bright con- 
tributed chapters on botany and geology. 
On this trip his powers of exact observations 


were greatly trained. Upon his return from 
Iceland he pursued his medical studies as 
one of the medical officers of Guy’s Hospital 
where he attended lectures given by James 
Currie and Astley Cooper. From the latter 
he imbibed a sense of the value of morbid 
anatomy and even at that time executed 
a drawing of the appearance of the kidney — 
in that malady in the investigation of which 
he afterwards made himself famous. At 
the same time he became interested in 
geology and in 1811 read a paper to the 
Geological Society on the strata in the 
neighborhood of Bristol. 

In 1812 he returned to Edinburgh and 
graduated in September of that year, the 
title of his graduation thesis being, “‘De 
erysipelate contagioso.” Then after two 
terms at Cambridge University he returned 
to London and studied in the public dispens- 
ary under Dr. Bateman, but he again 
interrupted his medical work to take a trip 
to the continent through Holland, Belgium, 
to Berlin and then to Vienna where he 
spent the winter of 1814-15 in study in the 


_ New Vienna School. 


In a book descriptive of this tour he 
described the plight of the insane in Vienna 
and their nhuman treatment. The Narren- 
turm or Lunatic Tower was one of the 
show places of Old Vienna where the public 
was allowed to view the insane, like 
animals in a menagerie, on payment of a 
small fee. 


It is a fanciful edifice and not well con- 
structed. Externally, it appears a large round 
tower and, on entering, it is found to consist of a 
hollow circle, in the center of which a square 
building rises, joined to the circle by each of 
its angles. The circular part contains the 
patients and the enclosed building is intended 
for the residence of the keepers and surgeons. 
This building is four stories high, besides the 
ground floor. Each story is constructed nearly 
on the same plan—a passage runs around the 
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inner circumference into which the cells or. 


chambers open. It contains three hundred 
patients, whose condition is far from being as 


comfortable as in many of the institutions for 
_ the insane which I have visited. 


In closing his chapter on Vienna he says, 
after criticizing the minuteness of some of 
the Government directions: 


Yet, on a survey of the whole conduct of 
the Austrian Government towards its people, 
the excellence of the ruling heart is always 
plainly discerned, nor are the Austrians insensi- 
ble to the advantages they thus enjoy, but 
repay them with heart-felt sentiments of 
affection towards the Emperor, which they 
never fail to express even when they murmur 
at his decrees. 


Later he extended his travels through 
Jower Hungary but returned in the summer 
in time to reach Brussels two weeks after 
the Battle of Waterloo. He remained there 
for some time aiding in the care of the sick 
and wounded with which the hospitals 
were over crowded. 

In December, 1816, Bright was admitted 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians. 
Soon after he was made assistant physician 
to the London Fever Hospital. While there 
he contracted a fever which nearly cost him 
his life. 

In 1818 he again made a continental tour, 
this time through Germany, Italy and 
France and probably came under the 
influence of the great French clinicians, 
especially Bichat, Louis and Laénnec. The 
great work on “Traité de [auscultation 
médiate” by the last named was first 
published in 1819. 

In 1820 he finally settled down in London 
and in the same year was elected assistant 
physician to Guy’s Hospital where he 
continued on the staff for 23 years being 
made full physician in 1824. In 1843 he was 
made consulting physician at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal. While attending physician he is said 
to have worked for six hours a day in the 
wards and post-mortem room, besides 
lecturing on materia medica and clinical 
medicine. His “‘ Reports of Medical Cases” 


(1827) contains his original description of 
essential nephritis with its epoch-making 
distinction between renal and cardig 
dropsy. 

Dr. G. H. Barlow says:! 


There has been no English physician 
perhaps it may be said none of any country— 
since the time of Harvey, who has effected not 
only so great an advance in the knowlege of 
particular diseases, but also so great a revol- 
tion in our habits of thought, and methods of 
investigating morbid phenomena and tracing 
the etiology of disease, as has the late Dr. 
Richard Bright. 

To those who have received the knowledge of 
the connections of dropsy, albuminous unine, 
and disease of the kidney, among the first 
rudiments of medicine, the facts which establish 
that connection may appear so simple and so 
easily ascertained, that the amount of labour, 
the accuracy of observation, and the rigid 
adherence to the inductive method which 
characterized the whole of Bright’s researches, 
may hardly have been suspected, still less 
adequately appreciated. 

For some time after the commencement of 
the present century, dropsy was regarded as 
in itself a primary disease. 


In 1811 Wells and in 1813 Blackall 


pointed out the relationship of albuminous 
urine with dropsy but did not connect 
this coincidence with disease of the kidney. 


The first volume of the “Select Medical 
Reports” was published in 1824, and in this 
work, which included observations on the 
morbid anatomy of continued fever, and of 
phthisis, which for their carefulness and ac 
curacy would alone have established his repv- 
tation as a morbid anatomist and pathologist, 
Dr. Bright investigates the pathology of dropsy. 

Observations upon diseased liver in dropsy 
are also detailed; and these, whilst they pomt 
out the connection of ascites with obstructed 
portal circulation, show also that the necessary 
connection with diseased liver is limited to that 
particular form of dropsy. The most important 
series of cases consist of fatal cases of dropsy 
in which the urine was albuminous and on which 


1 Transactions of the New Sydenham Society, 
Vol. v1, Preface. 
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autopsies were held, and by these observations 
was the connection of diseased kidney, albumin- 
ous urine, and dropsy established. It is but just 
to Dr. Bright, as well as to those who have 
followed him in the same path of discovery, 
to state that he described three, or, at the most, 
four forms of disease, with which the train of 
symptoms constituting what is now generally 
known as Bright’s disease were associated; and 
that, having done this, he has left the investiga- 
tion of the minute structural changes to be 
worked out by others, whilst he devoted himself 
mainly to the completion of the clinical history. 


While these investigations were going 
on in regard to the kidney, his active 
mind was also directed to other points of 


pathology. 


__ Diseases of the brain, of the liver, and of the 


pancreas received from him much attention 
and elucidation. Disease of the abdominal 
viscera was, perhaps, always a favorite object 
of research with Dr. Bright, and accordingly 
we find that his last contributions to the litera- 
ture of his profession was a series of monographs 
“Clinical Memoirs on Abdominal Tumours 
and Intumescence;” which, however, want of 


health and time did not allow him to finish. 


This series of monographs is remarkable 


for the evidence of care and accuracy in 
observing and in recording of cases. They 
are illustrated by many drawings of great 
accuracy. 

_ Dr. Barlow? again says: 


It is but due to the memory of Bright to state, 
though without any design of imputing plagiar- 
ism to more recent continental pathologists 
that the description of acephalocyst hydatids 
is altogether original, and certainly an anticipa- 
tion of similar observations which have since 


been published in Germany. 


In addition to his hospital work, he 
also was a lecturer in the medical school. 
For three years he gave a course of lectures 
on botany in relation to materia medica. 
He then gave clinical lectures on diagnosis 
and treatment for the rest of the time that 


2 See Note.! 


he was active on the staff of the hospital. 
He is said not to have been a very brilliant 
lecturer having little power of exposition. 
This seems remarkable because he is sup- 
posed to have had an unusual faculty of 
picking out as by intuition the important 
facts of any subject and so combining. 
them that they explain each other. He 
amassed thousands of facts and his minutest 
accuracy of observation was very rarely, 
if ever, at fault. : ee 

He died December 16, 1858, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 

At the autopsy, the heart was found to be 


somewhat enlarged, the cavity dilated and the 


walls flabby. The aortic valves were replaced 
by a ring of bony matter which closed the 
cavity of the artery entirely except by a small 
longitudinal slit the edges of which were 
perfectly rigid except in about one-third of the 
extent where part of the original texture 
remained. The rest of the artery was examined, 
as far as its bifurcation, it was perfectly healthy. 
The gall-bladder was contracted over four 
large gall stones. The right kidney contained 
two or three small cysts but otherwise these 
organs were healthy, the surface smooth, and 
the tissues preserving their due proportion.® 


In the earlier part of his career Bright’s 
practice was not large, but as his reputation 
rose he took the position of leading consult- 
ing physician in London. 

He was twice married. His first wife died 
early. Their only son entered the ministry 
and died young. His second wife and two 
sons, one a physician, survived him. 

He was a man of a fine and attractive 
nature, animated by a genuine love of 
truth and unswerving sense of duty. He 
was of an affectionate disposition and 
uniformly cheerful. He was widely accom- 
plished, a good linguist, and well versed in 
more than one subject. His interests were 
not confined to medicine but were many 
and varied. He was a capable and accom- 
plished artist, collector and connoisseur 
of engravings and his early volume of 


® Lancet, Dec. 25, 1858 [Obituary Notice]. London. 
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“Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary” is illustrated with charming 
pictures drawn by himself. 


I have already quoted from this book his 


description of the insane asylum in Vienna 
and his remarks on the loyalty of the 
people of Vienna to their Emperor. This 
book‘ is further filled with descriptions of 
the large estates of the nobles and the piti- 
able condition of the peasants, who were 
not much better than serfs. There is also 
quite a detailed description of the gypsies 
who lived there in great numbers and were 
_ the same lazy, thieving strollers that they 
are elsewhere. He also goes thoroughly 
into a description of the making of Tokay 
and several other Hungarian wines, which 
makes the mouths of the thirsty water in 
these arid days. 

Among his contemporaries,® Thomas Ad- 
dison (1793-1860), was very closely associ- 
ated with Bright in his work at Guy’s 
Hospital and in the conduct of the chair 
of medicine. He was for many years 
acknowledged as the spirit which animated 
the medical doings at Guy’s Hospital. 

His discovery of the heretofore un- 
suspected disease of the suprarenal capsules 
was the result of an exhaustive analysis 
of every organ of the body in the search 
for a cause of a form of anemia with a 
remarkable bronzing of the skin, great 
weakness and an invariably fatal outcome. 
At Jast he observed an association between 
it and a peculiar appearance of the supra- 
renal capsules. | 

His great monograph, “On the Constitu- 
tional and Local Effects of Disease of the 
Suprarenal Capsules,” was published in 
London in 1855. Addison was more the 
brilliant pathologist, lecturer, and diagnos- 
tician than the successful practitioner, 
though he is said to be the originator of 
““Addison’s or Guy’s pill” of calomel, 


‘Through the kindness of Dr. Francis R. Pack- 
ard of Philadelphia, I was able to borrow a copy of 
the book. 

’Garrison, Fielding H. History of Medicine. 
Philadelphia, 1921. 


digitalis, and squills, which is still mad 
used to overcome dropsies of various kinds 


Addison and Bright commenced a textbook 


on “The Elements of the Practice of 


Medicine,” of which, however, only one 


volume appeared in 1839. 

Another of his co-workers was Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798-1866) known especially for 
his description of that disease (now known 
by his name) of the simultaneous enlarge. 
ment of the spleen and lymphatic glands, 
He was a Quaker and _ philanthropist, 
a great reformer by nature and was finally 
driven away from Guy’s by his eccentric 
independence of spirit. 

Another worker at Guy’s was James 


Parkinson (1755-1824) who is chiefly known 


by his unique description of paralysis 


agitans. He also reported the first case of — 


appendicitis in English (1812), this case 
being also the first in which perforation 
of the appendix was recognized as the 
cause of death. He is also said to have been 


a political agitator and was accused of 


treason against George 111. 

Edward Jenner (1749-1823) was another 
contemporary of Bright’s, who may be 
said to have been the originator of scientific 


preventive medicine by the introduction 


of vaccination against smallpox in 1798. 

Another of Bright’s contemporaries was 
Joseph Hodgson (1788-1869) who, in 2 
“Treatise on Diseases of the Arteries 
and Veins,” gave the first description of 
aneurysmal! dilatation of the aortic arch. 

Before closing this paper it is fitting 
to mention the names of some of the great 
men of France who were contemporaries 
of Bright and will always be connected 
in medical history with the wonderful work 
of that time. 

Besides the remarkable work of those 
men already noted, Bichat, Pinel, Louis 
and Laénnec, we must not forget that of 


Bayle, Cruveilhier, Andral and Magendie, 


Larrey, Dupuytren and Velpeau. 

There are many men of this period whose 
names will always be associated with 
especial disease conditions. They are: 
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Abraham Colles, Colles’s fracture and 
Colles’s law; John Chéyne, Cheyne-Stokes 


respiration; William Stokes, Stokes-Adams — 


syndrome; Robert Adams, Heart-block; 
Dominic John Corrigan, Corrigan’s pulse; 
Robert James Graves, Graves’s disease 
(exophthalmic goitre); James Parkinson, 
Parkinson’s disease (paralysis agitans); 
Thomas Hodgkin, Hodgkin’s disease of the 
spleen and lymphatic glands; Thomas Ad- 
dison, Addison’s disease of the suprarenal 


capsules; Richard Bright, Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys. | 
‘When we consider that dissection and 
post-mortem examinations at that time 
were carried on with such difficulty, we are 


- filled with the utmost admiration for these 


men who made so much of their clinical 


advantage by the careful and accurate 


observation and recording of cases, even 
as inculcated by that remarkable man, 
Hippocrates in 460 B.c. 


OSLER, STUDENT OF THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 
A DETAIL OF THE PERSONAL SIDE OF TEACHING : 
By NORMAN B. GWYN, M.D. 


TORONTO, 


N the simply worded dedication of the 
Osler textbook of medicine, the names 
of Johnson, Bovell and of Palmer How- 
ard of Montreal, are probably passed 
over by the thousands of medical readers as 
bemg perhaps just part of the usual ex- 
pression made by a writer to some one of his 
favorite teachers, relations or intimates; the 
dedication to Johnson and Bovell however, 
is a dedication to two men whose influence 
and mspiration, working through their fa- 
vored student, Osler, materially modified 
English speaking medicine. If great teachers 
are known by their students, these two men 
are indeed remarkable. The third, Palmer 
Howard, was certainly no less so, but the 
young mind was well moulded before leav- 
ing Toronto, and further we know that 
within four years Osler was a member 
of the McGill medical staff, distributing 
rather than receiving influences. 
Remarkable as were the influences at 
work in producing this student of the 


- Toronto School of Medicine, it is yet safe 


to assume that the man himself had certain 
qualities of inheritances, or showed results 
of early training and environment which 
made him more receptive than others. 
From an unknown source a strong inclina- 


*An Address delivered to the Honour Society of 
the Toronto University Medical School. 


CANADA 


tion to the natural sciences had been 
inherited; his father’s brother, Edward 
Osler, had shown this same leaning, helped 
along by a kindly old Quaker naturalist, 
Dilwyn, and some beautiful productions 
have resulted therefrom. Apparently the 
gift of writing and expression, the student’s 
artistic inheritance, was there as well. 
Probably from his father was inherited the 
ability to make easily the many radical 
moves of his existence. That sturdy sailor, 
on the sea since his thirteenth year, went 
into the church when twenty-seven years of 
age, studied at Cambridge for seven years 
and then came to Canada as a missionary, 
settling at Bond Head fifty miles to the 
north of us. Energy and creativeness might 


also come from this parent, for Osler’s 


father left twenty-eight new missions estab- 
lished, and by himself trained for their 
ordination his first six assistants. His parson- 
age was therefore one of the early divinity 
schools of the upper province. From his 
mother one fancies that the student inher- 
ited much of his personal charm; from her he 
certainly received a training in the impor- 
tant details of life; cheerfulness, obedience 
and attention to duty. Some of her letters 
show that she was never blinded to his 
faults. One may finish this sketch of his 
inheritance and training by saying that 
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Osler was a member of a hard working 
household, one in which the force of good 
example was well recognized and where 
responsibility was looked upon as a privil- 
ege. A deep-rooted affection amongst the 
members of the family and a lively sense 
of humor tempered the rather austere 
surroundings of the pioneer life. 

Osler appeared as the ninth child when 
the family’s early hardships were over: 
different arrangements for his education 
could be made: some luxuries could even 
be afforded. Accordingly, it was decided 
to give him lessons i music and dancing 
and an advertisement of the school at 
Weston was answered. Fate, predestination, 
fore-ordination, will of providence, working 
under this unusual disguise, were to cause a 
union which was to mean much to the 
medical world. The most receptive student 
of his time was to meet the most inspiring 
teacher, certainly that teacher most fitted 
to cope with the matter fate had in view, 
W. A. Johnson, priest of the parish of 
Weston. 

To make the bald statement that Osler 
received his early education at Weston, 
and then studied at Trinity and the Toronto 
School of Medicine, is, to use a legal term, 
a suppressio vert (suppression of the truth). 
He never “got an education” as the saying 
goes today. To the casual observer, a small 


boy’s school at Weston, a small university, 


a proprietary medical school in the ’sixties, 
could not offer much. To be exact and to be 
able to understand his subsequent career, 
one must realize that in these mstitutions 
he was received, made a companion of, 
and enthusiastically instructed by two 


great master minds, minds cast in that’ 


English mold which thinks ever of the man 
to be evolved rather than of the cast-iron 
method. From what one has seen and known 
of their student, and from what one knows 
of their character and accomplishments, 
these men can only be considered as having 
been intellectual giants and as having been 
far ahead of their time; it was a remarkable 
coincidence that placed Osler in their hands 
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when it did, for the one fades as his favored 
student passes from him and the other 
leaves medicine and the country just as his 
protégé is about to take his first steps in 
1870. 

What were these men whose pupil, while 
yet an undergraduate student in medicine 
and with no degree in the sciences, was 
publishing his first scientific contributions 
in this part of the world? Some short 
description of their lives should be before 
every student of medicine of today when the 
methods of education are being so critically 
analyzed, for theirs is the spirit and the 
influence which has produced the medicine 
of our time. Two to three generations are 
usually necessary for the development of 
an atmosphere or influence: Osler’s whole 
life so reflects his two great teachers that 
one can afford to examine carefully the . 
modus vivendi of these men, his immediate 
predecessors. 

In 1832, five years before Canon Osler! — 
had arrived in upper Canada, there had 
landed near Dunnville on Lake Erie, Colonel 
Johnson and his son, William, grandfather 
and father of the late Arthur Jukes Johnson.’ 
Self sufficient to a degree these two adven- 
turers having acquired a grant of land in the 
wilderness wished to create a Johnson estate 
and their labors of the first years were 
largely tasks of clearing and construction. 
Some of their building, the work of their 
own hands, is yet to be seen. William 
Johnson at this time was sixteen years of 
age, he had been at a boy’s school at 
Twickenham. A well built boy and a 


splendid horseman he had taken a com- 


mission in a cavalry regiment. What was 
more unusual, he had already found a 
great interest in life, the study of natural 
history. Like Edward Osler he had probably 
fallen unwittingly under the influence of 
some Dilwyn and amongst his belongings 
when coming to Canada was a microscope, 


1 Sir William Osler’s father. 

2 For many years chief coroner of Toronto and a 
former instructor in histology at Trinity Medical 
College. 


| 
> 


probably the first article of that sort in this 
of the world. The evolution of Osler’s 
first great teacher was that of many another 


- genius: progress in the face of all difficulties. 


The mere denial of a university training 
meant nothing to a man of his caliber. With 
an interested, far-seeing father the two 
constituted a university in themselves and 
we find no evidences that the son received 
other education; Iater he was his own 


instructor with a life in the church his aim, | 


and natural history an absorbing diversion, 


art, sciences, modern classics were all 
studiously absorbed and after years of 


patient study we find him emerging full- 
blown, ordained and chaplain to Archbishop 
Bethune at Coburg, eventually he became 
rector of St. Phillip’s Church at Weston. 
The will to impart knowledge was appar- 
ently inborn and after some years of 
solicitation he received permission of the 


church authorities to begin a small school . 


which should prepare boys for .Trinity 
University and the course in divinity. This 
was the beginning of Trinity College School 
now at Port Hope, and thither went William 
Osler hoping to acquire amongst other 
things proficiency in music and dancing. 
What followed is today an old story. 
Johnson was at the time the head of a very 
successful school, nevertheless he received 
the keen young student as if he had been 
waiting for him and for him alone. On Osler 
he lavished affection, intimacy and all the 
stored-up knowledge of the years; it is 
doubtful whether a better opportunity was 
ever given to any student in any land. From 


_ Johnson came the easy familiarity with the 


classics which in Osler’s later years placed 
him in the presidency of the British Classical 
Association. From Johnson’s teachings re- 
sulted an amazing knowledge of natural 
history and zoology which eventually took 
Osler far into veterinary medicine and 


pathology and left him forever a devotee of 


the sciences. Johnson’s cabinet of collections 
shows well the nature and extent of this 
diversion: this cabinet was Osler’s first 
laboratory and may well be described as the 
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beginnings of the great forward march of 
medicine of the last fifty years.? 

Though a great teacher and the exponent 
of the personal element in teaching, Johnson 
contributed but little of literary interest 
save in the line of religious controversy. 
His extreme views and his complete accept- 
ance of the Tractarian principles of New- 
man, Pusey and Keble had brought him 
into active conflict with many opponents 
and much of his effort was expended in 
keeping up his end in rankling disputes. 
Osler’s pronounced aversion to useless strife, 
his insistence that those about him live in 
harmony (principles of his early training) 
became more firmly established as he saw 
the splendid existence of his master threat- 
ened by the quarrels which in his later 
years his uncompromising nature so often 
engendered. 

The arrival of Osler at Weston coincided 
with Johnson’s best efforts for with Osler’s 
departure he seems quickly to fade out of 
the school he had founded, though his 
intimacy with his beloved student never 
ceased, and they were ever companions 
in zoological quests. He had moreover put 
his student in touch with James Bovell and 
the continuation of his wonderful training was 
assured. As was Johnson, so was the next 
great influence Bovell, a thinker, student, 
idealist, fit inspiration for a receptive mind. 

Born in the Barbados, educated in 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin, James 
Bovell had come to Toronto in 1848 and 
he had helped to establish the first medical 
faculty at Trinity, which became the Upper 
Canada school of medicine. When this 
faculty disrupted he joined the Toronto 
School of Medicine, lecturing in physiology 
and pathology. He was at the same time 
professor of chemistry, toxicology, chemical 


$ The cabinet made by W. A. Johnson and con- 
taining nearly 1,500 microscopical specimens is an 
excellent piece of amateur cabinet making. Amongst 
the specimens are numerous preparations made by 
Osler in his student days. The Academy of Medi- 
cine of Toronto is fortunate in having this cabinet in 
their collection of objects of historical interest. 
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philosophy, experimental philosophy and 
natural theology in Trinity University. 
Under the name “natural theology” is 
included biology, zoology and the natural 
sciences. He was a staunch champion of the 
church against Darwinism and looked up- 
on all creation as natural theology. In these 
sciences he was one of the authorities of 
the day. | 

Asa genial kindly practitioner, a skilled 
consultant, an untiring teacher, an enthu- 
siastic worker in the natural sciences, Bovell 
had qualities which must have materially 
influenced the young associate who so 
steadily looked to him for inspiration. 
Knowing that Bovell gave up all and 
entered the church in 1870 one wonders 
how a student! already in divinity could 
have failed to have followed in his master’s 
steps. The probability is that Bovell’s 
teachings of the ancillary medical sciences 
soon excited a real underlying interest in 
Osler’s nature and overshadowed all else. 
Consequently we hear of him next as enter- 
ing the Toronto School of Medicine where 
he would still receive the kindly teachings 
of the man whom he adored. 

This was the vitalizing, crystallizing 
period of the student’s life, and the young 
mind with its keen inheritance and its 
wonderful training under Johnson needed 
but one finishing touch to put it in the finest 


4Qsler had entered Trinity University as a 
divinity student. 


working order. Bovell in his way of work 
supplied this touch for he was a writer and 
a publisher of no mean order. No one man 
in the provinces had contributed so much 
to the sciences; his pen went easily to the 
paper to describe any matter of medical or 
scientific interest, the Upper Canada Meii- 
cal Gazette. was his own creation, his text- 
book on natural theology was the most 
ambitious thing of its sort in Canadian 
scientific publications. No less voluminous 
were his contributions to religion, and in 
them certainly controversy is omitted. 
The lapse of time has proven that though 
never so showily brilliant as some of his 
confreres of those progressive days he 
stood on a base of real knowledge far more 
extensive than was theirs. 

The effect of his example was soon in evi- 
dence in “Canadian Diatomacee”’ by Wm. 
Osler of the Toronto School of Medicine and 
thus the great work for which he and Johnson 
had so unselfishly labored was begun. 

The picture has merely been sketched, 
the details not inserted. It has been shown 
that Osler, the Regius of Oxford, teacher 
and influence in three great universities 
of this continent, strong molder of medical 
thought, was a student of Toronto, that he 
was already a well-formed character when 
he left that city and that his career, his 
marvelous success, his true humanity were 
largely determined by two of our greatest 
teachers, Johnson and Bovell. 
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MOLIERE AND THE FACULTY* 
By JOSEPH W. COURTNEY, M.D. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HERE is a singular appropriate- 
“ness in the age-old custom of 
representing the hideous features 
of Tragedy as lurking behind the 
grinning mask of Comedy. Comedy con- 
notes satire, and satire is among the dead- 
liest gifts within the bestowal of the gods. 
A single one,of its poisoned darts, as many 
a human knows to his sorrow, is capable of 
inflicting a mortal wound upon the most 
securely intrenched reputation. More than 
once in the history of the world the high- 
flown pomp and vanity of courts have been 
brought clattering to earth by its well- 
directed shafts. In the seventeenth century, 
as will presently be shown, one of the 
proudest, most ancient, most intransigent 
and most jealously defended institutions 
in all France, the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, was, by its destructive agency, shaken 
from turret to foundation stone. The brain 
that fashioned and launched this devasta- 
ting agent was the brain of Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin, soi-disant Moliére, the tercente- 
nary of whose birth the entire world of letters 
united in celebrating on January 15, 1922. 
It is fortunate that an extended biogra- 
phic treatment is not indispensable to the 
development of my theme, for Moliére 
left no autobiographic data, scarcely a 
letter. In a sense this failure is unfortunate, 
since it has afforded a splendid opportunity 
to the unscrupulous and incompetent deni- 
zens of Grub street to exercise to the utmost 
their unbridled and malicious imaginations. 
On the other hand, it is an inspiring proof 
of the author’s utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness and of the spontaneity of the products 
of his genius. A man of the stamp of Moliére 
does not write with an eye to posterity. 
Denied the pleasure of delving among 
original sources, I have relied in part, upon 
the authority of Philaréte Chasles, whose 


* Presented before the Boston Medical History 
Club, November 18, 1922. 
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“Oeuvres Complétes” of J.-B. Poquelin 
Moliére, in five modest little volumes, 
has served me faithfully for many years. 
His account of Poquelin’s forebears has 
been flatly rejected by at least one authority. 
With singular perverseness I elect to uphold 
it. I confess that I am quite unable to resist 
the lure of its pervasive element of romance. 
According to Chasles, the remote ancestors 
of Moliére were Scotch, and their name 
“‘Pawklyn.” They served as soldiers or 
archers under Charles vu, and _ their 
descendants, becoming bourgeois of Paris, 
acted as upholsterers to the King, . this 
function descending from father to son. 
From the same source we learn that one 
of the teutonic roots lyn (lein), of the 
word Pawklyn, in its capacity of diminutive, 
signifies grace or elegance, while the other, 
Pawky, denotes popular sagacity and ingen- 
ious penetration. If’ this explanation is 
credible, it is evident that Jean-Baptiste 
bore a strikingly appropriate family name. 
Why he discarded it for “‘Moliére”’ is still 
a matter of conjecture. One writer has it 
that this latter name is derived from molirt, 
to make an effort, to strive toward a goal. 
This may be the true explanation but, for 
aught that is really known, Poquelin might 
well have felt about names as did the 
famous (!) Casanova who, nearly a century - 
later, being arrested in Germany for travel- 
ing under the “false” surname of de Sein- 
galt, defended his title to it on the ground 
that the alphabet is the common property 
of all, and that he had a perfect right to 
arrange certain of its letters into any name 
it pleased his fancy to bear. Be all this as it 
may, certain it is that Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin, “by making an effort and by 
striving toward a goal,” made for himself a 
name which will endure to the end of time. 
He was but nine when his father 
succeeded to the appointment of uphol- 
sterer to the King, and but fifteen when the 
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right of succession to this function was 


secured for him. It is needless to say 
that he did not for long pursue, in a literal 
sense, the ancestral vocation. Figuratively, 
however, through the play of his brilliant 
wit, he was probably far more instrumental 
than any of his upholsterer forebears in 
enabling a head that wore a crown to lie 
with ease. ! 

At the college of Clermont, under Jesuit 
direction, Moliére acquired something more 
than a mere grounding in the humanities 


and belles-lettres. The pedagogic methods - 


there pursued were eminently qualified to 
put a keen edge upon all his intellectual 
faculties. So that, Iater on, when he came 
to sit under the brilliant, genially satiric, 
intensely reactionary and conspicuously 
progressive Gassendi, he was immediately 
captivated by the extraordinary subtlety 
and accuracy of the power of observation, 
the compelling logic of this philosopher 
and savant, and became one of his most 
fervent and steadfast disciples. 
_ To philosophize and to laugh were, to 
Gassendi, one and the same thing. Nothing 
gave him greater pleasure than to be able to 
sit with some sympathetic friend, secure 
from spying intruders, and give free vent to 
the mirth incited in them by the comedy 
enacted by the entire world about them. 
Into the upholsterer’s son Gassendi 
instilled a hatred equal to his own for 
pedantry and pretence; for falsehood in 
every form, and for the sophistry which leads 
to a facile compounding with it. He exposed 
to him the jejune wordiness of the prevailing 
systems of philosophy and made manifest 
_ the perniciousness of their sovereign power 
to cripple genuine scientific progress. Pre- 
eminently materialistic, Gassendi adored 
the poem, “De Natura Rerum,” of the 
Roman, Lucretius, in which that author 
explains and develops the atomistic cos- 
mology of Epicurus. And it was this pre- 
dilection of his teacher which inspired the 
young Poquelin to enter upon his first ambi- 
tious literary venture, the translation of 
the poem in question into French verse. 


his mentor, to whom to philosophize was 


There is little danger of overestimating 
the seriousness with which the futur 
master of satire regarded the utterances of 


to laugh, and to whose eyes all life appeared 
a comedy. It is clearly evident that the 
entire dramatic product of Moliére’s ince. 
santly active, trenchant, sham-shattering 
pen was the direct development of the 
Gassendi philosophy. And there is no little 
pith in the suggestion of Chasles that the 
playwright’s motto might well have been 
the following verse from the Lucretian 
poem: “Et religionis . . . nodos solvere 
curo” which, very freely rendered, would 
read thus: “I seek to free Progress from 
the shackles of Custom.” 

Without a preliminary understanding of 
the state of medicine in France at the time 
of Moliére, the withering barrage of satire 
under which he brought the Faculty would, 
in a large measure, be quite unintelligible to 
us. In his very able and interesting volume, 
“La médecine au temps de Moliére,” Dr. 
Maurice Raynaud provides the necessary 
enlightenment.' He tells us that the designa- 
tion, The Faculty, by which the accredited 
medical body of Paris was generally known, 
was not meant to imply a superiority over 
the other faculties of the University. The 
term arose simply from the fact that the 
affairs of this particular body were of the 
greatest interest to the general public. 

In tracing the origin of the Faculty of 
Paris, this body displayed what may well be 
characterized as egregious modesty and 
self-restraint in contrast with the conspicu- 
ous absence of these edifying traits on the part 
of the archeologic experts of its bitter rival, 


the Faculty of Montpellier. In their zeaJous 


endeavors to establish the unparalleled anti- 
quity of their own glorious foundation, they 
went back to the beginning of things. The fact 
is not generally known, even in our day, that 
Adam in his terrestrial Paradise was most 


'The writer hereby gratefully acknowledges the 
immense help derived from this work. Without its 
aid the labor of preparing the present paper would 
have been enormously augmented. 
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variously versed in medical lore. Northat 
his doctrine, while lost to the overwhelming 
majority of mankind after the fall, was 
nevertheless preserved intact and was trans- 
mitted through the ages to a small select 
number of physicians chosen by Provi- 
dence for the sole purpose of its finally 
taking root and flourishing at Montpellier. 
This illuminating historic fragment we owe 
to the profound researches of the learned 
Courtaud of the Montpellier Faculty, and 
the fact is worthy of note if for no other 
reason than that it incited the sharp-witted 
Riolan to ask its author if he were quite 
sure that Hippocrates had not studied 
medicine at Montpellier. 

To return to the Faculty of Paris, whose 
favorite title was Facultas saluberrima medi- 
cinae Parisiensis, it appears to have been 
content to trace its existence back to Char- 
lemagne. Whatever may be the exact 
date of its birth, certain it is that, in the 
seventeenth century, it could proudly boast 
of quarterings of nobility as ancient as 
those of the greatest families and institu- 
tions of the day. A closer, more exclusive, 
arbitrary, purblind, self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent medical corporation would be 
unimaginable. To demand nothing except 
of itself in order that it should be under no 
obligation to anybody else, continued to be 
its guiding principle, even when everything 
about it was yielding to the encroachments 
of royal authority. Its one acknowledged 
debt to royalty was exemption from the 
thousand and one vexatious services and 
taxes which were the perennial burden of 
the lay populace. Hence, on the notably 


rare occasions when royalty sought its 


more than royal favors, these were, after 
much deliberation and __hair-splitting 
arguments, granted for a _ substantial 
consideration. 

For many years of its existence a sine qua 
non for admission to this ultra-exclusive 
body was the profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith. To understand this, one 


must bear in mind that the medicine of 


the Middle Ages was born in a cloister and 


remained for a long time ecclesiastic. The 
majority of the physicians were at the same 
time canons, and those who were neither 
priests nor clerics were none the less con- 
strained to celibacy, an obligation which 
for years survived the decrees of the councils 
proclaiming the incompatibility of the prac- 
tice of medicine with the celibate state. 
These facts explain, as will later be appa- 
rent, the strong religious coloring of the 
ceremonies which attended the conferring 
of the doctorate degree. 

Directly this degree was conferred the 
recipient became a member of the Faculty. 
In other words, he was invested with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining to 
the orthodox medical confraternity. Once 
inside the confines of this company, Iiter- 
ally, a diminutive republic within the 
heart of a monarchy, the tenderest fledg- 
ling immediately found himself on a footing 
of the most rigorous equality with the 
hoariest of his confréres. In return for this - 
and other equally signal prerogatives he 
pledged himself to subordinate his private 


_and particular interests to those of the group, 


to preserve a strict and religious fidelity to 
the age-old customs and to maintain a blind © 
and unswerving submission to rule. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the newcomers to the Faculty were under 
no constraint whatsoever in the presence of 
their elders. Quite the contrary. In all the 
gatherings of this august body the benches 
for the seniors were apart from those for the 
juniors, and it required ten years for a 
member to attain to seniority. Furthermore, 
the juniors were never allowed to forget 
that it was their bounden duty always to 
pay homage and defer to the occupants of 
the senior benches and to give precedence to 
them on all ceremonial occasions. 

The dean of the Faculty, elected by ballot 
every two years, was, in his own person, 
the court of last appeal in all internal 
dissentions. These appear to have been 
legion for a more contentious and jealous 
aggregation of doctors probably never 
existed. It was also his duty to repel the 
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attacks of numerous and powerful enemies 
from without the fold. So that, what with 
the constant bickerings of confréres to 
settle, the lawsuits of ruthless persecutors 
of the Faculty to fight in the courts and 
a flourishing practice to manage, the office 
of dean was anything but a sinecure. 
Almost up to Moliére’s time medical 


instruction in the higher branches was. 


entirely in the hands of two professors who 
alone had the right to lecture from the 
great chair, ex superior: cathedra, of the 
amphitheatre, and to adopt, never without 
the sanction of the dean however, the sched- 
ule they were to follow. The preliminary 
‘course was given by bachelors in medicine 
who held forth from chairs less elevated 
and who were constrained to follow a 
program prepared for them. Their rdle 
was limited to the interpretation of certain 
ancient authorities, and even these they 
were not permitted to choose for them- 
selves. During this same period all the 
teaching fell within two categories, namely: 
(1) Natural matters, such as anatomy and 
physiology; nonnatural matters, or hygiene 
and dietetics; (2) matters contrary to 
nature, that is to say, pathology, and with it 
materia medica and therapeutics. The first 
course was at six in the morning, the 
second at noon. Each professor, turn and 
turn about, treated upon all questions com- 
prised in this double list with the result that 
at the end of the second year, each found 
~ he had swung round the entire circle. 
Shortly after the end of the first third of 
the seventeenth century it dawned upon 
the Faculty that the curriculum in vogue 
was insufficient. There already existed a 
course in surgery, given in French for the 
benefit of the barber apprentices. It was 
duly decided that if the Faculty wished 
to maintain its supremacy over its “booted 
lackeys” (the protégés of St. Comus), 
it must bestir itself. Consequently, a course 
in surgery in Latin was instituted forthwith 
to which students of medicine alone had 
access. In 1646 for analagous reasons the 
- teaching force was augmented by the estab- 


lishment of a chair of botany. To complete 
this splendid array of talent there were 
finally added two professors of pharmacy 
upon whose academic functions was super- 
imposed the inspectorship of the Paris 
apothecary shops on either bank of the 


Seine. To remunerate this professorial 


galaxy, the ‘stupendous annual budget of 
eight hundred livres tournois, about one 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars, appears to 
have sufficed. 

Attendance upon the faculty courses was 
compulsory, and inasmuch as the lecturer 
was sworn to appear before his classes in a 
long gown with wide sleeves, the square 


doctoral bonnet upon his head and the 
flaming scarlet chausse*® attached to his left 


shoulder, it is certain that, what with these 
majestic trappings, the elevated, and no 
doubt superbly fashioned, professorial chair 
and the pedantic and dogmatic discourse 
in Latin, the daily lecture was a solemn 
and impressive occasion. 

Of one thing we may be very certain and 
that is that the Faculty never by any 
chance took exception to those statutes of 
their order which related to dress and 
insignia. Indeed, so great a part of their 
importance and self-esteem seemed to reside 
in their regalia, that the laity grew satiric. 


Here is a specimen, very popular in Moliére’s ° 


time, of the rhymed lampooning called 
forth by this foible: 


Affecter un air pédantesque, 
Cracher du grec et du latin, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et du satin, 

Tout cela réuni fait presque 

Ce qu’on appelle un médecin. 


By the utmost exercise of poetic license, 
this formula for making a doctor of medicine 
I have translated thus: 


First, of the pedant you borrow the air, 

And with a long wig cover up all your hair; 

Then trick out your habit with fur and with satin, 
And constantly babble in Greek and in Latin. 

In this combination, you'll readily see, 

You’ve most all that’s needed to be an M.p. 


2 An ornament of the academic gown. 
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The teaching of the so-called “natural 
matters,” particularly of anatomy, was 
extraordinary beyond words. The bodies 
of criminals were the sole source of dissect- 
ing material, so that the Faculty, in spite 
of its eager desire to spread the knowledge 


of the Creator’s marvelous handicraft in 


fashioning the human body, was con- 
stramed to wait patiently, before it could 
do so, until a felon had been officially exe- 
cuted. Directly an execution took place, 


the dean was notified by the authorities. 


He thereupon dispatched the grand beadle 
to assemble the doctors and students for 
the purpose of “doing an anatomy,” as 
the expression went. In these convoca- 
tions the surgeons figured only when they 
happened to be on terms of peace with the 
physicians. The actual dissecting was done 
by a barber-apprentice. The professor of 
anatomy was much too learned and of far 
too lofty a nobility ever to condescend to 
touch a scalpel. 

The instruction in physiology was no 
less brilliant and practical. Man was looked 
upon as a condensed composite of all 
nature, a microcosm. The basal elements of 
this microcosm were held to be heat, cold, 
moisture and dryness. In a given individual, 
temperament was created by the divine 
adjustment of a mixture of these elements. 
It represented a state of repose following 
the adjusting process, i.e., a state in which 
all the constituent elements were supposed 
to have found their proper places in the 
ensemble. There were two different kinds 
of temperaments: the temperate and the 
intemperate. The temperate sprang from a 
nice balance of the four elements in man. 
The intemperate was either simple or com- 
pound. Simple, where a single elementary 
quality predominated, such as the warm, 
the humid, the cold or the dry; compound, 
when two qualities simultaneously pre- 
dominated, for example, warm-dry, cold- 
humid or cold-dry. Bear in mind, however, 
that all this had to do merely with the 
temperament en masse, so to speak, of a 
even individual. But this temperament 


was only the common manifestation of 


an aggregate of single temperaments, that 
is to say, of the temperament of each organ 
viewed by itself. Now, imagine several 
hundred organs, each with its peculiar 
constitution and each endowed with one 
of the nine existing varieties of tempera- 
ments, each one being either permanent or 
variable, and calculate, if you can, the 
possible number of combinations in which 
the sum of the partial temperaments suc- 
ceeds in equaling a given one of the total 
temperaments. For the physiologists of 
Moliére’s time this was the most intensely 
absorbing of all scientific labors. Nothing 
was needed for its successful prosecution 
but the gift of dialectics and a knowledge 
of certain general guiding principles. The 
attractive feature of it all was that the 
desired results could be perfectly well 


~ accomplished in the quiet atmosphere of 
the study. There was not the slightest need 


to soil one’s hands or one’s academic robes 
in the noisome and forbidding confines of 
the dissecting room. 

The guiding principles in question were 
as follows: The different parts of the body 
are either white or red; the white or blood- 
less are the cold parts, while the red or 
sanguineous are the warm. The hard struc- 
tures, such as bones, tendons and nerves, 
are dry; the softer ones, moist. On examin- 
ing these principles somewhat critically it 
becomes at once obvious that the element 


_ of guidance, as we understand the term, 


enjoys a somewhat disturbing conspicu- 
ousness by its absence. To us this absence 
constitutes not merely a flaw but a flaw of a 
fatal kind. Not for worlds would the 
Faculty have had the situation otherwise. 
Absolute definitiveness and flawless per- 
spicuity in any statement pertaining to 
medicine would have robbed them of the 
free exercise of their most important pro- 
fessional qualification, sophistry. 

The reigning pathology of the epoch 
under consideration is no less edifying than 
its physiology. It is needless to expatiate 
upon its humoral coloring. All disease was 
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regarded as the result of a superabundance 
of the four primary humors which were 
_ capable of exerting a pernicious influence 
either by quantitative or qualitative mis- 
behaviour. When there was simple excess, 
plethora ensued; when more or less vitiation 
was present cacochymia resulted. These 
two processes were limited to the internal 
organs. When the humors made their way 
to the surface of the body, they gave rise 
to tumors which were chiefly of four 
varieties: the phlegmonous which sprang 
from the blood; the erysipelatous from the 
bile; the edematous from the pituitary, 
and the scirrhus from the melancholy 
humor. The therapeutic measures sanc- 
tioned by the Faculty for combating the 


antic behaviour of the peccant humors — 


were as simple and natural as the garments 
adopted by our first parents after their 
reciprocal discoveries in regional anatomy. 
What could be more logically indicated 
than the lancet in plethora or a purge in 
cacochymia? 

The zeal and thoroughness with which 
the phlebotomists of Moliére’s day did 
their work is probably unparalleled in 
medical history. We have but to look at the 
record of Guy Patin for a measure of the 
lancet’s activities. His entire professional 
career was a perpetual carnival of blood- 
letting. He believed in it, glorified it, exalted 
its efficacy to the skies. For him it was an 
office nothing less than divine. His scorn 
for the timorous partisans of the clyster, 
“cooks of Araby”’ (as he termed them), was 
boundless and bitter. In every patient’s 
body there were twenty-four pounds of 
blood which, through illness, so Patin 
contended, were converted into nothing 
better than mud. Hence, the sufferer was 
vastly benefited by the loss of at least the 
half of it. The Patin motto seems to have 
been: “When in doubt, bleed freely and 
often; when in no doubt, bleed more freely 
and more often.” For an inflammation of 
the lungs his wife passed twelve times 
under the lancet; for a continuous fever his 
son underwent a score of phlebotomies. 


To prove that what was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander, he had him. 
No extreme of age stayed his eager blade. 
A patient’s life might still be in the first 
flush of its dawn, or its twilight might fast 
be merging into darkness. It was all the 
same to .Patin. If he believed phlebotomy 
to be indicated, phlebotomy was done. 
And it is needless to say that a goodly 
number of his confréres were most assiduous 
in following his inspiring example. 
Purgation, the second great order of 
therapeutic activity, was indeed a fine art. 
To be an expert purger one had to know 
the temperament of plants, for it appears 
that plants, like humans, have temper- 
aments. Furthermore, their qualities are 
occult or manifest, the latter being of three 
orders. The prime qualities, those which 
most directly constitute the temperament 
of the plant, are due to the elements which 
enter into its composition: to wit, heat, 
cold, moisture and dryness. In each of 
these qualities there may be distinguished 
eight degrees, and from their combination 
in every conceivable proportion a thousand 
gradations result. Hence, in a person of 
thoroughly temperate temperament, cabbage 
heats to the first degree, capers to the second, 
canella to the third, garlic to the fourth; 
barley cools to the first degree, cucumber 
to the second, purslane to the third, hen- 
lock to the fourth; bugloss moistens to the 


first degree, violet to the second, lettuce to 


the third; fennel dries to the first degree, 
plantain to the second, absinthe to the 
third, and so forth and so on to the point 
where the mind reels in the effort to grasp the 
practically limitless extent of Nature's 
therapeutic bounties. Suffice it to say that 
the human temperament did not, nay, 
could not exist, which had need to go 
begging for a plant temperament to serve 


it as a corrective, supply its shortcomings. 


or temper its ebullience. 

In addition to what precedes, plants 
possess a second order of qualities. They 
are rarefying, attenuating, emollient, aperi- 
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tive, irritating and so forth. In a general 
way, we may say that to each of the 
primary qualities there corresponds a cer- 
tain group of the secondary, in such fashion 
that, the primary being known, the secon- 


-dary naturally suggest themselves. For 


example, the warm plants are in the main 
attenuating and rarefying; the cold, thicken- 
ing and condensing. Finally, the third 
qualities (sometimes related to the occult) 
are of a much more special nature. Through 
them a plant is diuretic, an anodyne, an 
emmenagogue, etc. 

All this learned acquaintance with plant 


nature was a sine qua non for successful 


purgation. Without it there was no hope 
either of coaxing or of driving a peccant 
humor from its stronghold in the economy. 
But even this deep science would have been 
inadequate without a familiarity with the 
occult qualities. It is, in fine, to the last 
named characteristics that the plant owes 
Its genuinely active virtues. They deter- 
mine whether it is poisonous, antidotal, 
or even purgative. 

There is no particular point in pursuing 
these fanciful notions further. We may 
smile at them, just as we do at the similarly 
prevailing notions concerning “animal 
spirits” and “natural warmth,” but woe 
to the aspirant for the doctoral bonnet who 
failed to have every last detail of them at 
the end of a glib tongue when he presented 
himself for examination before the learned 
Faculty assembled in solemn conclave. 

If we wish to enjoy intelligently and to 
the full the satire of Moliére in his “ Malade 
imaginaire,” the Faculty’s “coup de grace,” 
we must follow the footsteps of the candi- 
date for the degree of doctor in Moliére’s 
day through all the “stages of the cross” 
leading to the bonnet crown. It was a 
calvary which would soon have reduced to 
an inarticulate pulp the brawniest as well 
as the brainiest of modern students. The 
first suffering to be undergone was the 
examination for the degree of bachelor in 
medicine. This degree was an absolute 


prerequisite to the granting of the doctorate. 
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This examination was, as a rule, held only 
once every two years. Nevertheless, when 
the number of bachelors was adjudged 
insufficient to maintain the dignity of 
the school, the institution reserved the 
right to inaugurate (this was done only on 
exceptional occasions and by special resolu- 
tion) supplementary examinations. To be 
admitted to them it was necessary for 


candidates to have passed their twenty- 


fifth year and to have pursued the courses 
at the school for two years, at least. 

In the month of February, a placard 
signed by the grand beadle was affixed to 
the door of the college, and announced the 
opening of the ordeal for the following 
month. In mid-lent, on a Saturday after 
mass, the candidates in the upper classes 
appeared in full dress before the Faculty 
especially convoked by the dean. One of 
them, in the name of all, respectfully 
requested that they be kindly admitted 
to the examination. They stated their 
family and Christian names, fatherland and 
religion. The elders among the doctors then 
caused each of them to undergo a short, 
preliminary interrogation, whereupon a day 
was fixed for calling upon them to show how 
much they had profited by their previous 
studies. On the appointed day they had 
again to appear and present a Master’s 
diploma in arts or philosophy, in addition 
to a sworn statement to the effect that for 
four years they had followed the University 
courses. Dispensations were granted to 
physicians’ sons. The Faculty was desirous 
for many reasons to maintain that privilege 
of birth for which, it alleged, justifi- 
cation was found in one of the Hippo- 
cratic precepts. | 

The examination lasted a week. In 
addition to the examiners specially 
appointed, every doctor present had the 
right, if he chose to exercise It, to put a 
certain number of questions to the candi- 
dates. The latter were successively inter- 
rogated upon the before-mentioned “ natural 
matters,” ‘“‘nonnatural matters” and 
“‘matters contrary to nature,” i.e., upon all 
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subjects in the curriculum 
of the two years preceding. As a finishing 
touch, each candidate was given a Hippo- 


cratic aphorism to comment upon. At the — 


end of the week, the examiners rendered 
_ their report to the assembled company, 
and a vote was taken to decide whether 
the candidates’ admission should be decreed 
or postponed. At the moment of their recep- 
tion a very comprehensive oath was admin- 
istered to the newly-made bachelors, the 
upshot of which was that they pledged 
themselves to uphold the Faculty in every- 
thing it saw fit to decree, to aid it in warding 
off the attacks of outside enemies, to be 
present at all Faculty and school masses 
(at least from the end of the Epistle to the 
end of the Office), to attend the exercises 
of the academy and the discussions of the 
school for two years, to uphold a thesis upon 
a question in medicine or hygiene, finally, 
to observe always peace and good order, 
and a dignified mode of argumentation in 
the scientific discussions prescribed by the 
Faculty. 

Having Possession of their grade the 
bachelors, in order to retain it, were forced 
to submit to new tests. In the following 
month of May or June they had to undergo 
an examination in botany, the date being 
cleverly chosen to coincide with the flower- 
ing season of the plants. The rest of the sum- 
mer was occupied with debates and quizzes 
which served to get them in condition for 
the supreme struggle which awaited them 
on the reopening of the school. 

The following winter found them in the 
very thick of the conflict. From St. Martin’s 
Day to the carnival they had to uphold, 
with a great display and in the presence of 
a numerous company, their quodlibetary 
theses. These were ridiculously subtle affairs, 
as the name implies, covering some moot 
_ point in medicine or physiology. If possible 
_they disposed of one of these affairs a week. 
From Ash Wednesday to vacation time 
the cardinal theses were on the tapis. 
These might better have been named 

“‘théses cardinales,” for they were designed 
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to honor the cardinal d’Estouteville who 
had instituted them. They generally turned 
upon some subject borrowed from hygiene, 
and not a few of them were bizarre and of 
an unbelievable puerility. For example: 
Are heroes born of heroes? Are they bilious? 
Is it good to get drunk once a month? 
Is a woman an imperfect work of nature? 
Is sneezing a natural act? Have bastards 
more wit than legitimate children? Should 
one take into account the phases of the 
moon in the matter of hair-cutting? 

These Faculty theses go back to the most 
remote antiquity. For a long time limited 
to simple propositions they had come to 
take on, with the progress of the times, 
more considerable developments. They were 
even enriched on occasions by illumina- 
tions, more or less sumptuous, which made 
them likely to be sought after “for the 
picture.” They sometimes bore the engraved 
portrait of a benefactor, engarlanded armo- 
rial designs or some sentimental emblem. 
For epigraph they bore the words: “‘Virgini— 
Dei-parae et sancto Luce.” All, regardless 
of their length, were absolutely uniform in 
model. They were composed of five articles. 


_In the first appeared the exposition of the 


subject, and the major premise was 
established; in the second this premise was 
developed; the third and fourth articles 
were devoted to setting up and to comment- 
ing upon the minor premise. Finally, in the 
fifth, objections were refuted and the 
conclusion drawn from the premises. Thus 
it is manifest that the Faculty in the 
seventeenth century still retained, in the 
matter of form at least, the purest tradi- — 
tions of scholasticism. 

The argumentation was well-nigh inter- 
minable. Over the quodlibetary theses the 
wrangle lasted from six in the morning until 
high-noon. The duty of presiding fell to 
all the doctors-regent in turn, beginning 
with the youngest. To preside was de rigueur. 
To fail to fulfill this office was to run the 
risk of being struck from the roll. The fire 
of questions was opened by the bachelors 
present; from six to eight o’clock one after 
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another of them levelled at the candidate 


an argument which the latter was forced to 


refute as best he could. After these prelimi- 
nary skirmishes, the real battle opened up, 
livelier and more general. Nine doctors 
designated ad hoc, three from the big and 
six from the little bench, descended suc- 
cessively to the fighting ground and infused 
new vigor into the logomachy. Thus the 
wordy battle raged for three hours. The 
seance ended with a general assault. From 
eleven o’clock until noon it was a free-for- 
all affair; it was the new recruit single- 
handed against the poilus en masse and it 
was the privilege of the poilus to riddle him, 
if they were able, with questions and 
arguments. 

The situation with regard to the cardinal 
theses was still worse. There the dispute 
went on from five in the morning until noon, 
and each bachelor was compelled to oppose 
two arguments to a given respondent. Fancy 
the plight of the wretched aspirant, in 
these unconscionably protracted séances, 
obliged by the statutes to display greater 


nimbleness of wit, more erudition and . 


higher literary attainment, than the entire 
Faculty together; to hold his ground 
without flinching, under incessant volleys 
of the most hair-splitting distinctions which 
the spirit of controversy is capable of 
inventing; and to watch himself every 
moment in order not to hazard either a 
phrase or a word which somebody might 
turn against him. And, as if to make the 
conflict more unequal, custom required 
that, in the quodlibetary theses, the candi- 
date should himself furnish his rivals and 
his judges with the arms with which to 
repair their forces. In a room adjoining 
that which served as repository for the 
archives, were served wine and refreshments 
at his expense. Every doctor might, if he 
so desired, repair to the buffet to evolve 
ideas and inspirations; and there is nothing 
apochryphal in the notion that the ardor 
of dispute was not the only thing responsible 
for hot heads on these occasions. The 
unhappy bachelor, remained upon the breach 


alone. For him there was no question even 
of a momentary respite from the hail of 
arguments to which he must reply in kind 
until the friendly boom of the great clock 
announcing the noon hour freed him riddled 
with objections from his torment. 

After two years of this intensive training, 
the bachelors arrived together at the crucial 
moment when they must show their fitness 
to be taken into the august Faculty and to 
receive a license to practice their profession. 
To this end they were obliged again to 
appear in a body before the doctors and 
request a private examination. On this occa- 


sion it was necessary for them to give 


a final and satisfactory account of their 
antecedents and their morals; likewise to 
dissipate all possible doubt concerning the 
honorable character of their families and 
their connections. If it chanced to transpire 
that a bachelor had practiced surgery or 
any other manual art, he was constrained 
under oath before a notary to renounce 
forever the exercise of this art. “For,” so 
read the statutes, “‘it is fitting to maintain 
in all its purity and integrity the dignity of 
the medical body.” This ordeal over, the 
candidates then had to repair reverentially 
to the home of each and every doctor. There, 
one by one, in privacy, they were put 
through their paces in practice. At the 
end of this inquisition the Faculty, 
assembled by the dean, decided by secret 
ballot the question of the admission or the 
rejection of the bachelors. Even after this 
momentous function, those whose names 
came forth victorious from the fateful urn 
were still not licentiates, but licentiandes 
i.e, they were merely declared worthy 
to be granted the high honor of a license. 
Thereupon they proceeded in solemn pro- 
cession to the home of the chancellor of the 
Academy, to whom they were presented by 
the dean and who, at their request, set the 
day for the bestowal of the license. Inci- 
dentally, the chancellor was a canon of the 
metropolis of Paris. Formerly director of 
studies in the Episcopal cloister, he had 
enjoyed for many a long year a sovereign 
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jurisdiction over the schools. Although in 


the seventeenth century this authority was 


no longer anything but nominal on the spe- 
cial occasion of the benediction of the licen- 
tiates nobody disputed his right to represent 
the sovereign pontiff, the supreme head of all 
the teaching forces throughout the Catholic 
universe. 

While awaiting the day of their solemn 
establishment, the licentiandes, accompanied 
by the newly received bachelors, repaired 
in a body to the homes of the members of 
Parliament and of the Sovereign Court. 
In like manner they called upon the high 
state dignitaries, the provost of the mer- 
chants and the aldermen, to beg these 
exalted personages to grace with their pres- 
ence on the appointed day the lower schools, 
and there to learn from the paranymph 
the names and titles of the doctors whom 
the Faculty was preparing to present to the 
city and to the entire world. 

A word of explanation with regard to the 
paranymph. This curious functionary was 
a sort of academic “best man.” His raison 
détre on the occasion under consideration 
is traceable to a certain marriage custom 
among the Greeks. After a Greek nuptial 
ceremony it was the regular practice for a 
young male friend of the groom to accom- 
pany the newly wedded pair in the chariot 
which bore them to the conjugal domicile. 
Now, according to the spirit of the times, 
the new licentiate was going to espouse the 
Faculty. The symbolism of the affair is, to 
put it mildly, mirth-provoking. From all 
that precedes it is difficult to see the Faculty 
in any role save that of an infernal shrew. 
However, by vigorous exercise of the imagi- 
nation, we can compel ourselves to see 
her playing the timid virgin fluttering at 
the altar. The friend of the groom, the 
paranymph, was the dean and in the pres- 
ence of an illustrious company his act was 
to present to the chancellor the prospective 
grooms under his tutelage and to extol to 
the heavens their various merits. An orator, 
a bachelor or another, served as the chancel- 
lor’s mouthpiece, and invited the assembly to 


. 
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lend their presence on a given day, at the 
archbishop’s residence. The inconceivable 
complacency with which that incomparable 
virgin-bride, the Faculty, indulged in whole. 
sale bigamy by this wedding appears, as 
we shall presently see, to be practically 
the only one of its countless foibles which 
escaped the hawk-like eye of the ever alert 
Moliére. 

At the archbishop’s residence there were 
new ceremonies. At five in the morning the 
doctors held a preparatory assembly for 
the purpose of establishing the order of 
reception of the candidates. This matter of 
precedence was one of the prime causes 
of the liveliest rivalry imaginable. To secure 
first place in the ceremony of the licensing 
was not only one of the most glorious of 
rewards for a young man, but, ordinarily, 
the pledge of a brilliant future. Hence, the 


‘voting was invested with an extraordinary 


solemnity. To take part in it the doctors had 
to furnish proof that they had been present 
at the majority of the public discussions. 
They severally pledged themselves to accord 
nothing through favor, to take into account 
nothing but merit. Each then cast into the 
urn a list dictated by conscience, and it was 
from a comparison of the lists thus con- 
structed that the final order of admissions 
was evolved. 

At ten o’clock the hall was thrown open 
to the representatives of the great state 
bodies, to the magistrature, to the adminis- 
tration, to all the notables invited for the 
occasion. The official list was then pro- 
claimed aloud, whereupon the members- 
elect knelt and with bared heads in 
meditative attitude, received the apostolic 
benediction bestowed by the chancellor in 
the following terms: “‘Auctoritate sanctz 
sedis apostolicee, qua fungor in hac parte, do 
tibi licentiam legendi, interpretandi et 
faciendi medicinam hic et ubique terrarum, 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti.” 
Note, if you please, the limitless field over 


which the Faculty arrogated to itself the 


right to extend its licensing power. “‘Hic 
et ubique terrarum.” Not in Paris alone 
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might the newly-fledged licentiate exercise 
his medical talent, but anywhere upon 

This power granted, a question was put 
by the chancellor to the licentiate holding 
first place, and the latter mmediately 
entered upon a discussion of it. Inasmuch as 
the chancellor was nota doctor, and inasmuch 
as the assembled company was a decidedly 
mixed one, the question put was generally 
of a religious or literary complexion, gra- 
ciously chosen with a view to enable the 


licentiate protagonist to make pompous 


parade of his subtlety in dialectics and his 
mastery of the Latin tongue. In 1670 the 
inquiry propounded was suggested by the 
fifteenth verse of the seventh chapter of 
Isaiah: “‘An qui mel et butyrum comedit, 
sciat reprobare malum et eligere bonum?” 
The discourse delivered upon this momen- 
tous topic by the favored licentiate would, 
doubtless, prove at once the envy and the 
despair of even the most talented among 


modern collegians for whom the forum has — 


4special lure. 
The. discourse at an end, the chancellor, 


the doctors and the licentiates, escorted 
by the entire assemblage, repaired to the 


cathedral to thank the holy Virgin for 


having brought to such a successful finale 
the labors begun under her auspices. With a 
hand extended above the altar of the 
martyrs, the chancellor murmured a short 
prayer which was intended to remind the 
fledgling licentiates that henceforth they 
belonged in a more special manner to the 
Church to which they must be ever 
ready to make every sacrifice even that 
of their lives. Thus ended the licentiate 
ceremonies. 

The bestowal of the doctorate degree 
was the ceremony next in order. For this 
no new ordeals were necessary. This supreme 
grade was like a last consecration which 
added to the already acquired right to 
practice, the right to have a deliberative 
voice in the schools and to enjoy all the 
honors of the profession. Once obtained, 
It accorded an immediate freedom to the 


grantee from all further intervention of 


civil and religious authority. 


To pass from the status of licentiate to 
that of doctor required, so far as the 
statutes were concerned, an interval of only 
six weeks. As a matter of fact, the interval] 
was generally more protracted. It was’ 
looked upon as an act of propriety and 
edifying humility to take this last step 
without unseemly haste. The entire pro- 
cedure was regulated in point of time, with 
a meticulous regard for the sensibilities of 
all concerned. After the preliminary petition 
presented in the usual form, it was the duty 
of the dean to make a final and minute 
inquiry into the life and morals of the postu-. 
lant licentiate. If the vote of the Faculty 
was favorable to the latter, he was admitted 
to the Vespérie. This was a preparatory act 
which took place, as the name indicates, 
in the afternoon. No one but a doctor from 
the senior bench was permitted to preside. 
He opened the séance with a solemn dis- 
course in which he stressed the importance 
and dignity of the medical profession, made 
known to the candidate the duties he would 
be called upon to fulfill and the maxims of 
honor and probity to which his life must 
conform. Incidentally, it is more than 
probable that the illustrious Faculty of 
Medicine came in for a generous share of 
eulogy. Be this as it may, the discourse 
over, the presiding officer propounded to 
the candidate a question to resolve, and 
engaged him in a discussion. Two or three 
further discourses ended the s€ance. 

Some days later the future doctor, 


escorted by two bachelors and by the school 


beadles, made a round of visits to the 
doctors-regent and invited them to be 
present in full regalia at his reception. 
On the appointed day with an advance 


- guard of mace-bearers and bachelors, the 


presiding officer on his left and the doctors 
selected to challenge his arguments bringing 
up the rear, he proceeded to the great hall 
of the school and took the chair with 
the president. Thereupon the grand beadle 
approached, saluted him and said: “‘ Domine 
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doctorande, antequam incipias, habes tria 
juramenta.” The following three articles 
of the oath were then put to hm: 


(1) You will observe the rights, statutes, 
laws and respectable customs of the Faculty; 
(2). you will attend, on the day following the 
feast of St. Luke, the mass celebrated in mem- 
ory of the deceased of the profession; (3) you 
will fight with all your strength against all 
irregular practitioners of medicine, and you 
will spare none regardless of his birth or his 
social status. Vis ista jurare? 


And the candidate answered with the 
immortal Juro which was the last word of 
Moliére. Then, after a short exhortation, the 
president turned to the almost doctor, took 
a square bonnet with which he traced in 
the air the sign of the cross, placed the 
bonnet upon the youth’s head; and with 
two fingers of the right hand, tapped 
' lightly upon it. This done, he gave him the 
~ accolade. From that moment on the Faculty 
had a new member. | | 

The first act of the new M.p. was to exer- 
cise a privilege which he had literally 
sweated blood to acquire. In other words, 
he propounded a question to one of the 
doctor occupants of the lower benches. 
This preliminary argumentation over, the 
president took a hand and entered upon a 
wordy combat with the individual who had 
previously presided over the vesperian 
function; thereupon the latest addition 
to the Faculty ended the séance with a 
discourse which the statutes required to be 
elegant. In this he expressed his gratitude 
to God, to the Faculty, and to his parents 
and friends assembled for the occasion. On 
the following day which was St. Martin’s 
he did the honors of his new grade by 
_ presiding over a special quodlibetary thesis. 
This was called the pastillary act either 
because it was followed by a general dis- 
tribution of bonbons or from the fact that 
the young president graciously presented 
to the dean pastilles of sugar upon which 
was stamped the effigy of the chief of the 
Faculty. The next day he was enrolled upon 
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the books and entered the junior ranks fo, 
a period of ten years. And that there might 
be no possible misunderstanding, every 
year, on the occasion of the first quodlibetary 
thesis, the grand beadle gave a public 
reading of a list of all the living members of 
the Faculty. 

From the facts adduced it is clearly 
evident that the Facultas saluberrima 
medicine Parisiensis was, in the last analy- 
sis, little more than a glorified debating 
society, and its medical instruction, a branch 
of rhetoric. In spite of the fluent and sono- 
rous Latinity of which it boasted, its ex- 
traordinary adeptness in _hair-splitting 
argumentation, its immeasurable feeling of 


superiority toward its “booted Iackeys,” 


the surgeons; in spite of its limitless pride 
of ancestry, its parade of power, spiritual 
as well as temporal, and its unparalleled 
display of pomp and ceremony, the Faculty 
was, from the standpoint of practical medi- 
cine, about the most poorly equipped and 
dangerously incompetent aggregation that 
ever essayed to combat the ills and relieve 
the suffermgs of a civilized community. 
Shackled by tradition and stubbornly averse 
to all innovation not of its own making, it 
fiercely rejected the Harveian theory of the 
circulation of the blood, and loudly anathe- 
matized a “quackery” which dared employ 
such untemperamental remedies as antt- 
mony and quinine. With its purblindness 
born of self-sufficiency, it saw nothing of the 
mockery that lay in the granting of a license 
to practice medicine, “anywhere on 
earth,” to youths equipped with practically 
nothing but an inflexible code of ethics, a 
knowledge of Latin, an appalling familiarity 
with scholastic sophistry and an equally 
appalling glibness of tongue with which to 
exploit it. To be sure, some of these youths 
came in time to be quite handy with the 
lancet, while others less bloodthirsty, devel- 
oped a ferret-like sagacity in running down 
the peccant humors, and an adroitness in 
ridding the system of them by clyster or by 
purge so cunningly contrived that, directly 
the compound plant temperament therein 
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contained came into flawless adjustment 
with the human variety, the sole recourse 
left to a peccant humor was to make its 
more or less noisy exit through the primae 


riae. 

“Cooks of Araby” was, as aforesaid, the 
sneering designation applied by the trucu- 
fent Patin to these experts in the toilet of 
the gastrointestinal tract. To us the Patin 
sneer is merely an amusing case of the pot 
calling the kettle black, but the bitter 
enmity and resentment it aroused in the 
breasts of certain members of the Faculty 
would have caused many a heart less stout 
than Patin’s to quake with apprehension 
of consequences. I have no desire to waste 
time upon a discussion of the merits of the 
rival schools. I am sure we all agree that 
purgation in those days literally lent more 
spice to medical practice than did 
phlebotomy. 

We may safely assume that long before 
Moliére attained to fame as a satirist, the 
populace of Paris had ceased to accept the 
crude and pitiably restricted therapeutic 
measures of the Faculty at its own valua- 
tion. Human nature has ever been the same, 
and there can be little doubt that many who 
were proud of the blueness of their blood 
were stubborn enough, nay, wise enough, to 
refuse to see it flow under the ignoble lancet, 
even after illness had turned it to “mud.” 
Equally doubtless is it that many a modest 
dame of the period was incoercibly averse 
to baring her fundament to the formidable 
syringe of the apothecary, notwithstanding 
that one of the numerous oaths by which the 
wielder was bound formally forbade him 
“to touch in any way the shameful and 


_ forbidden parts of women, except under the 


dire necessity of applying some remedy 
thereto.” The feminine instinct was aware 
that no oath, however iron-clad, could 
control the behavior of the apothecary’s 
eyes. However this may be, at the time of 
the appearance of Moliére’s ‘Amour 
médecin” the percentage of the citizens of 
Paris who scorned the aid and mocked at 
the consequent direful threats of the 


Faculty was not small. As a matter of fact, 
Paris teemed with quacks of every con- 
ceivable variety. The king and the royal 
princes had the right to secure their personal 
physicians where they pleased. This led at 
times to the introduction of rank outsiders, 


not to say charlatans, who were given 


standing and privileges equal to those of 
the Faculty and who were permitted in 
flagrant defiance of the reigning code of 
ethics to sell their official appointments 
to the highest bidder. It would be impos- 
sible in words to do justice to the jealousy 
and rage excited in the breasts of the 
Faculty by this state of affairs. : 
It is interesting to note that Moliére 
began and ended his brilliant career as a 
dramatic writer with a satiric fling at the 
medical profession. The comedy which 


‘marked his début, médecin volant” 


(The Flyimg Doctor), is an extremely 
youthful and rather vulgar achievement 
which contributes in nowise to his renown. 
It is a frank adaptation from the Italian, 


and far more suited to the repertory of 


provincial strollers than to that of a first- 
class troupe. Puerile as it is in conception, 
it is nevertheless marked by certain flashes 
of the genius which, in its highest develop- 
ment, was destined to make the Faculty 
the laughing stock of Paris. 3 

The plot of the “Flying Doctor” was 
old and commonplace before Moliére was 
born. It mainly involves an obstinate but 
gullible father who plans to wed his young 
and desirable daughter to a passé and 
otherwise unattractive parti; an engaging 
youth who is sure of the daughter’s heart, 
if not of her hand; the youth’s ignorant but 
acrobatic valet, and the female cousin of 
the daughter who favors the youth’s suit. 
At the instigation of the crafty cousin, the 
daughter feigns illness and the valet, 
transformed into a doctor, is called to 
attend her. Through the connivance of 
daughter, cousin and valet, the father is 
completely hoodwinked and the youth 
secures the hand as well as the heart of his 
lovely inamorata. 
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The double réle of valet-doctor, imperson- 
ated by Moliére, involves much horseplay 
and very clearly betrays his low estimate 
of the qualifications of the medical men 
of his time. When, for example, Valére 


(the young suitor) approaches Sganarelle | 


(the valet) on the matter of impersonating 
a doctor, he says to him: 


Ah, my poor Sganarelle, how glad I am to see 
you. I need you in a matter of consequence, but 
I do not know what you are able to do. 

SGANARELLE. What I am able to do, sir? 
Just use me in your matters of consequence or 
even for something important. For example, 
send me to see what time it is by the clock, or 
what butter costs in the market; or bid me water 
a horse; then you will find out what I know how 
to do. | 

VALERE. It is not a question of those things. 
‘What I want you to do is to make believe 
you are a doctor. 

SGANARELLE. I, a doctor, sir! I am ready to 
- do anything to please you; as for playing doctor, 
you will excuse me if I do nothing of the 


On the promise of ten pistoles, however, 
Sganarelle changes his mind and asks for 
instructions. Thereupon Valére explains 
the scheme, but expresses a fear that the 
valet will make a stupid mess of his mission. 
Sganarelle interrupts with the following 
assurance: 


Eh, mon Dieu, sir, give yourself no anxiety; 
I promise you that I can polish off a person as 
neatly as any doctor in town. You know the 
proverb that generally goes like this: “After 
death, the doctor.”’ Well, if I take a hand in the 
business, they will change that to “After the 
doctor, Iet death look out for itself!’ Still, 
when I think of it, doctoring is no easy work; 
and what if I do not get results? 

VALERE. It is all plain sailing. Gorgibus isa 
simple, slow-witted person, who will easily be 
taken in by your patter, provided you put on a 
- bold front and talk about Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

SGANARELLE. You mean that I will have to 
talk philosophy and mathematics. Leave it to 
me; if he is as easy as you say, the job is as good 
as done; just fit me out with some doctor 


clothes, tell me what I have got to do and give me 
my license. I mean by that the ten pistoles you 
promised me. 


At this juncture the pretended illness of 
Valére’s beloved declares itself and her 
father, completely deceived by it, clamors 
loudly fora doctor. Through the offices of 
the female cousin, Sganarelle is introduced 


into the family circle as “the most skilful 


physician in the world, a man from foreign 
parts.” (Note the goad to the sensitive 
hide of the Faculty intended by the intro- 
duction of an outsider!) The father gro- 
ciously receives the valet-doctor and assures 
him that his faith in him is unlimited. 


‘SGANARELLE. Hippocrates affirms and 
Galen by spirited logic establishes the fact that 
a person is not well when he is ill. You show your 
good sense in placing your hopes in me, for I am 
the greatest, the most skilful, the most learned 
doctor of the vegetable, botanical and mineral 
Faculty that you could possibly find. 

Gorcisus. You delight me. 

SGANARELLE. Do not imagine me an ordi- 
nary doctor, a doctor of the common herd. 
All other doctors, believe me, are nothing but 
abortions. Mine is no ordinary talent. I possess 
secret knowledge. Salamalec, salamalec. Rod- 
rigo, have you no heart? Signor, si; signor, 
no. Per omnia sxcula seculorum. But, come, 
let us look into your case a bit! 


At this point the cousin intimates to 
Sganarelle that it is the daughter, not the 
father, who is ill. This information fails 
entirely to throw the imperturbable valet- 
doctor off his stride. With a glib sophistry, 
like that of the Faculty, he thus runs on: 


That is of no consequence; the blood of the 


father and the blood of the daughter are one and 


the same thing; and, by the alteration of that 
of the father, I can tell what is the matter 
with the daughter. Mr. Gorgibus, would there 
be any way that I could see the patient’s 
urine? 

Gorcisus. Surely; Sabine (the cousin), run 
quick and get some urine from my daughter. 
(Exit Sasine.) Oh, Doctor, I am terribly afraid 
that she will die. 
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ScANARELLE. Ah, let her take good care to 
do no such thing! She must not amuse herself 
by letting herself die without the Doctor's 


orders. 
Up to this point the satire is subtle and 
delicate, but on the reentrance of Sabine 


bearing a medicine vial filled with white 


__ wine, Moliére indulges in a bit of horseplay 


of the most vulgar and disgusting order 
which, however, probably never failed to 
evoke deafening guffaws from the clod- 
hopper audiences encountered on the rural 
circuits. Directly Sganarelle catches sight 
of the vial, he exclaims: 


There is some urine which shows great heat, 
great inflammation in the intestines; It is not so 
bad just the same. 

Gorcisus. What are you about? You are 
not swallowing it? 

SGANARELLE. Do not let that surprise you; 
ordinary doctors, merely look at it; but I, I am 


the taste I can make out much better the cause 


and the results of the sickness; but to tell you 
the truth, there was far too little for me to form 
a good judgment; make her void again. 


SABINE (exits and reenters). I have had a 
hard time getting this. 
SGANARELLE. Is that all you got! Get more, 


a whole lot more. If all patients give that kind 
of urine, I want to be a doctor all my life. 

SABINE (again exits and enters). There is all 
you can have. 

SGANARELLE. What! Mr. Gorgibus! Your 
daughter must be very sick. I see that I shall 
have to order her a diuretic. Is there no way that 
I can see the patient? 

SABINE. She is up and about; if you wish 
I will have her come here. 


_ Upon the entrance of the daughter, Lucile, 
Sganarelle says to her: 


Ah ha! Miss, so you are sick? 

Lucite. Yes, Sir. 

SGANARELLE. That is fine! Yes, that great 
doctor in the chapter he devotes to animal 
nature,says, . . . ahundred wonderful things; 
and, as the humors which have connexion have 
much relation; for, to give an example, just as 
melancholy is the enemy of joy, and as the bile 
spreading through the body makes us turn 


yellow, and as nothing is more contrary to 
health than sickness, we may say, with that 
great man, that your daughter is very sick. 
I must write a prescription for her. 


With this travesty on the jargon of the 
Faculty, we will abandon the Flying Doctor. 
The acrobatic part of his performance does 
not concern us. 

For the two years prior to 1665 Moliére 
labored incessantly to preserve from bore- 
dom Louis xrv, in whose royal favor he was 
now permanently secure. The monarch’s 
need for aid of this sort was sometimes 
sudden, and, in consequence, the time 
allotted Moliére for preparing a preven- 
tive dose of amusement alarmingly brief. 
L’amour médecin (Love, the Doctor), was 
for example, the result of the King’s com- 
mand for a divertisement which had to 
be composed, learned and acted, all within 
the space of five days. This was in 1665. 
About this time the Faculty, by its sciolism, 
its offensive pedantry, its arrogance, its 
stubborn aversion to scientific innovation, 
its avarice, its venality and its incessant 
and noisy internal bickerings was a public 
scandal. Moliére decided that the moment 
had come to give it another drubbing. 

In “Love, The Doctor” the mtroduction 
upon the scene of certain members of the 
medical fraternity was made possible by 
a situation which Moliére liked to create. 
Sganarelle, a widower, and father of the 
lovely Lucinde, is averse to handing this 
only child, plus a handsome dowry, over 
to any suitor. Lucinde is sick for love of 
Clitandre. After a misunderstanding with her 
obstinate parent, she undergoes a severe 
hysterical crisis. In feigned agitation Lisette, 
Lucinde’s maid, reports the illness to 
Sganarelle and expresses the fear that her 
mistress will hardly survive the day. At 
this, Sganarelle is thrown into a panic and 
sends his valet posthaste to fetch doctors 
‘*in quantities.” The valet secures four and 
as they make their ceremonious entry, 
Lisette demands of Sganarelle what he wants 
of all four, and intimates that one is enough 
to kill a person. | 
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SGANARELLE. Be quiet. Four opinions are 
better than one. 

LisetrE. Cannot your daughter die without 
assistance from those gentlemen? 

SGANARELLE. Do doctors make you die? 

Lisette. Not a doubt. I once knew a man 
who proved, by sound reasons, that you must 
never say: “‘Such a person died of a fever and of 
a pleurisy”; but: “He died of four doctors and 
two apothecaries.” 

SGANARELLE. Chut! Do not offend those 
gentlemen. 

Lisette. My faith sir, our cat got over a 
fall it had from the housetop into the street a 
little while ago; and it was three whole days 
without eating and without moving so much as 
a foot or a paw. It is mighty lucky there are no 
cat doctors or its goose would have been 
cooked; they would not have failed to purge and 
bleed it. 

SGANARELLE. Keep quiet, I tell you! How 
impertinent you are! Here they come. 

LisETTE. You just wait, you are going to be 


highly edified. They will tell you in Latin that _ 


your daughter is sick. 


The names of the medicos who now 
appear upon the scene were invented from 
the Greek by Moliére’s friend, the famous 
Boileau Despréaux who was delighted to be 
of that much assistance to the satirist in 
castigating the faculty. The first to opine is 
M. Tomés, signifying the bleeder. There is 
a doubt as to whom he was meant to 
represent. Raynaud believes that Moliére 
had in mind Valot, at that time physician- 


in-chief to the King, and an insatiable 
bloodletter. 


M. Tomes. We have looked the patient 
over sufficiently, and are satisfied that there are 
many impurities inher. _ 

SGANARELLE. My daughter impure? 

M. Tomes. I mean to say that there are 
many impurities in her body, a quantity of 
corrupt humors. 

SGANARELLE. Ah, I understand you. 


M. Tomes. But . . . Weare going tocon- 
sult together. | 

SGANARELLE. Come, chairs for these 
gentlemen! 

LisETTE to M. Tomes. Ah, sir, so you are 
one of them. 
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SGANARELLE to Lisette. How do you knoy 
the gentleman? 
Lisette. From seeing him the other day a 
the home of one of your niece’s women friends, 

M.Tomés. Howis her coachman? 

Lisetre. Very well indeed. He is dead, 

M. Tomés. Dead? 

Lisetre. Yes. 

M. Tomes. That cannot be. 

Lisette. I do not know anything about 
it cannot be, but I do know very well it is, 
M. Tomés. He cannot be dead, I tell you. 

Lisette. Well, I will tell you that he is dead 
and buried. 

M. Tomes. You are mistaken. 

Lisette. I saw him. 

M. Tomés. That is utterly impossible. 
Hippocrates says that diseases of that sort 
terminate on the fourteenth or the twenty-first 
day; and here it is only six days since the fellow 
fell ill. 

Lisette. Hippocrates may say what he 
pleases; but the coachman is dead. 

SGANARELLE. Peace, chatterbox! Come, let 
us get out of here! Gentlemen, I beg of you 
to consult in a nice way. Although it is not the 
custom to pay in advance, still, lest I should 
forget to, and in order to get something done, 
here . . . (Gives them money, and each, on 
accepting it, makes a different gesture.) 


The next medico to speak is M. Des 
fonandrés, the name signifies “killer of 
men.” In this character Moliére clearly had 
in mind Des Fougerais, physician-in-chief to 
the King’s sister. On the Faculty register 
he figured simply as Elie Béda. The ennob- 
ling, Fougerais,” was entirely self- 
adopted. This soi-disant Des Fougerais 
was very rich, and carried upon his profes- 
sional list the greatest names among the 
aristocracy and the supreme magistracy. 
To Guy Patin we owe this edifying portrait 
of hm: 


I think, that if this man believed that there 
was in the world a greater charlatan than him- 
self, he’d try to have him poisoned. He has in his 
pocket white, red and yellow powder, cures all 
sorts of diseases and has his nose in everything. 

. He claims to know more than all the 
other doctors put together . . . they know 


Ol 
| 


only how to purge and bleed, but he has secret 
powers. . . 


M. DEsFONANDRES. Paris is strangely big, 
and one has to make long trips when the prac- 
tice rushes a bit. 

M. Tomes. I must admit that I have a 
mule which serves me admirably for that 
purpose; the amount of ground I make it cover 
every day is well nigh incredible. 

M. DesFONANDRES. I have a marvelous 
horse,* a really indefatigable animal. 

M. Tomes. Can you imagine what my 
mule has done already today? First of all, 
I was way over by the Arsenal; from there I 
went to the very end of the Faubourg St.- 
Germain; from the Faubourg St.-Germain 
to the farther side of the Marais; from the 
farther side of the Marais to the gate St.- 
Honoré; from the gate St.-Honoré to the 
Faubourg St.-Jacques; from the Faubourg 


 St.-Jacques to the Richelieu gate; from the 


Richelieu gate here; and from here I have got 
to go to the Place Royale. 

M. DEsFONANDRES. My horse has done all 
that today; and, furthermore, I have been to 
Ruel to see a patient. 

M. Tomes. But, 4 propos, what side do 
you take in the quarrel of the two doctors, 
Theophrastus and Artemius? It is a matter that 
divides our entire corporation. 

M. DEsFonaNpRES. Oh, I am for Artemius. 

M. Tomés. So am I. To be sure, his advice 


killed the patient, as everybody knows, just as 


everybody knows that the advice of Theophras- 
tus was unquestionably the better; but Theo- 
phrastus was wrong under the circumstances. 
He should not have ventured to differ with his 
senior. 

M. Desronanpres. Absolutely. We should 
always respect the formalities, whatever 

ppens. 

M. Tomes. As for me, I am dev’lish strict 
about those things, unless it is a matter between 
friends. Some time ago, three of our fellows 
were called in consultation with an outsider. 
I stopped the whole proceeding and refused to 


allow any opinion to be given until matters 


were conducted according to rule. The people in 
the house were insistent, and the case urgent, 


*A great innovation among the doctors at that 
time. 
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but I refused to yield a peg, and the patient 
died unceremoniously during the wrangle. _ 

M. DesFonanprEs. It was a mighty good 
thing to do, to teach people how to behave and 
to show them what ninnies they are. 

M. Tomes. A dead man is, after all, only 
a dead man, and not of the least consequence; 
but a neglected formality arouses a verv con- 
siderable prejudice against the whole budy of 
doctors. 


The two remaining consultants, Macroton 
(the drawler) and Bahis (the barker), are 
intended to represent Guénault and Esprit 
respectively. Guénault was the most cele- 
brated and fashionable doctor of his day. 
Court and town both swore by him. He 
was, successively, physician-in-chief to the 
Prince de Condé and to the Queen, and was 
frequently summoned to attend either the 
King or some one of the princes of the 
blood. No nobleman could be properly ill 
without calling him in at least once. His 
extreme deliberation in speech, his foppish 
attire, his warm advocacy of the use of 
antimony and last,’ but not least, his 
extraordinary avarice, made him a marked 
man. Patin says of him: “He strongly 
resembles a monkey, or an ape or some 
other simian.” 

Esprit was the son of a doctor of the 
town of Béziers. After having been one 
of Richelieu’s medical advisers, he became 
physician to Mazarin and his entire family. 
At the time of the King’ s severe illness in 
1658, he was attached to the person of the 
duke of Anjou. He was the first to suggest 
that the King be given antimony. Patin, 
beside himself with rage at the suggestion, 
tells us that if Esprit’s advice had been 
followed and the King had died,‘ Esprit’s 
master would have succeeded to the throne, 
and Esprit would have been the monarch’s 
physician-in-ordinary. Patin could see 
nothing but low politics in the whole prop- 
osition, and concludes his invective with 
the words: Non sic erat in principio (it 
was not like this in the olden days). 


4 An inevitable consequence, in the eyes of Patin. 
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To return to the stage: 


SGANARELLE. Gentlemen, my daughter is 
getting worse all the time; I beg you to tell me 
quickly to what conclusion you have come. 

M. Tomes to M. Desronanprits. Pro- 
ceed, Sir. 

M. DEsFONANDRES. 
if you please. 

M. Tomes. You must be joking. 

M. DesFonanpres. I will not be the first 
to speak. 

M. Tomes. Sir. . . 

M. DEsFONANDRES. Sir. . . 

SGANARELLE. Eh! I entreat you, snide. 
men, lay aside all these ceremonies, and remem- 
ber that this business is pressing. (At this all 
four doctors try to talk at once.) 

M. Tomes. Your daughter’s illness . . . 

M. DesFonanpres. The opinion of all the 
gentlemen here present . . bs 

M. Macrotron (drawing) 
thoroughly consulted . 

M. Banis. To discuss 

M. Eh! for Heaven sake, 
Gentlemen, speak one at a time. 

M. Tomes. Sir, we have discussed your 
daughter’s illness, and my personal opinion 
is that it proceeds from a great heat of the 
blood; hence, I advise that she be bled as quickly 
as possible. 

M. Desronanpres. And I say that her 
illness is a putridity of humors caused by an 
over repletion; I, therefore, order that she be 
_ given an emetic. 

M. Tomes. 
kill her. 

M. DEsFONANDRES. 
will be the death of her. 

M. Tomes. It is hardly your place to play 
the sagacious fellow. 

M. DesFonanpres. On the contrary, it is 
distinctly my place. I will hold my own with 
you in any learned controversy. | 

M. Tomes. Do not forget the man you 
made kick the bucket lately. 

M. DesFronanpres. Do not forget the 
woman you sent to Kingdom come only three 
days ago. 

M. TomEs to SGANARELLE. I have given 
you my opinion. 

M. DesFoNANDRES to SGANARELLE. You 
know what I think. 


No, Sir; you begin, 


After having 


I claim that the emetic will 


And I, that bleeding 
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M. Tomes. If you do not have yoy 
daughter bled at once, she is a dead girl 
(Exits.) 

M. Desronanpres. If you do have her 
bled, she will give up the ghost inside of g 
quarter of an hour. (Exits.) 

SGANARELLE. Which of the two am I to 
believe? How am I to decide between such 
contrary opinions? Gentlemen, I entreat you to 
help settle my mind, and to tell me what is best 
to be done to relieve my daughter. 

M. MacrotTon (drawling). .Sir, in a situa- 
tion of this kind, we must proceed with circum- 
spection, and do nothing precipitately, so to 
speak, more especially, since the mistakes which 
may be made are, according to our master, 
Hippocrates, of grave consequence. 

M. Banis (sputteringly). It is very true, 
we must be careful what we do; for this is no 
child’s play; and, in case of failure, it is not easy 
to correct the error, to repair the damage, 
experimentum periculosum. That is why it is 
imperative to go thoroughly over the ground 
beforehand, ponder the matter maturely, take 
into consideration the temperament of a person, 
examine into the causes of the illness, and con- 
sider what remedies are indicated. 

SGANARELLE (aside). One goes at it at a 
snail’s pace, the other posthaste. 

M. Macroton. Now, sir, to come to the 
point, I find that your daughter has a chronic 
malady, and that she may be in jeopardy, if she 
does not get help, particularly since the symp- 
toms she has are indicative of a fuliginous and 
corrosive vapor which is irritating the men- 
branes of the brain. Now, this vapor, which in 
Greek we call At-mos, is caused by the putrid, 
tenacious and agglutinous humors which are 
contained in the lower intestine. 

M. Banis. And, as these humors have been 
engendered there through a long period of time, 
they have undergone a recoction and have 
acquired this malignity which discharges its 
fumes toward the region of the brain. : 

M. Macroton. To such an extent, indeed, 
that to draw, detach, wrest, expel and evacuate 
the said humors will require a vigorous purga- 
tion. But, as a preliminary step, I think it 
desirable, and there is no contraindication, to 
employ some minor anodynes, that is to say, 
some slight emollient, detersive and refreshing 
draughts which can be mixed with her . 
ptisan. 
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M. Bauis. Afterwards, we will come to 
the purgation and the bleeding, which we will 
repeat if necessary. 7 

M. Macroton. With all this it is still 
possible that your daughter may die; but at 
least you will have done something, and you 
will have the consolation that she died in due 
form. 

M. Bauts. It is better to die in accord with 


the regulations than to survive in defiance of 


them. 

M. Macroton. We have expressed to you 
very frankly our opinions. | 

M. Bants. And we have talked to you as 


_ we would to our own brother. 


SGANARELLE (to M. Macroton drawlingly). 
I render you most humble thanks. (To M. 
BanIs sputtering.) And I am infinitely obliged 
to you for the trouble you have taken. 


At the end of all this pother Sganarelle 
finds himself just a bit more in perplexity 
than he was at the outset. A fancy seizes 
him. He decides to buy some orviétan, an 
electuary introduced into Paris in 1647 by 
a quack from the Italian town of Orvieto. 
He appears before a vender, asks for a box 
of the vaunted remedy and assures the 
vender that it will be paid for. 

The VENDER (chants). Can the gold of all the 

climates surrounded by the ocean 

Ever fully equal the value of my potion?® 

This — secret remedy, that I am selling 

ere, 

Will cure more ills than you could name in one 

whole livelong year: 

The itch, the mange, the fever, the pest. 

The smallpox, the gout, and all the rest. 

Sganarelle cordially admits the priceless- 
ness of the matchless panacea, and makes 
tender of thirty cents in payment. The quack 
extols his own generosity in accepting this 
munificent sum. 

In the next scene appear Messrs. Tomés, 
Desfonandrés and still another doctor, 
M. Filerin, a name coined from gidos epis, 
lover of litigation. Using Filerin as his 
mouthpiece, Moliére tells the profession, 
in the persons of Tomés and Desfonandrés, 


*For the sake of the rhyme, I have taken certain 
liberties with the text. Orviétan was a sort of con- 
fection, certainly not a potion. 


just what he thinks of it. He chides them 
for quarrelling like empty-headed boys, and 
reminds them that it is bad enough for 
learned men to be aware of the loud empti- . 
ness of their art; it should not be obtruded 
upon the boi polloi. He warns them that, 
if they persist in parading their ignorance 
and petty dissensions, they will gradually 
harry to death the silly goose of an infat- — 
uated public which has gone on, from time 
immemorial, complacently laying for them 
endless golden eggs. To show that he is 
completely disinterested in the whole affair, 
and that his impulse in addressing them is 
purely philanthropic, he informs them that 
he has tucked away so tidy a pile of the coin 
of the realm that, for aught he cares, the 
public may go hang. Then, as a cynical 
man of the world, he declares that, of all 
human foibles, the love of life is the most 
ineradicable and the most easily exploited. 


‘Hence, he exhorts them to labor in peace 


and harmony to avert the financial catas- 
trophe which must inevitably befall them 
should the scales of credulity and gullibility — 
fall from the eyes of the people, and the 
nullity of the profession’s therapeutic — 
attainments stand forth in its true light. 

Tomés and Desfonandrés, impressed by 
the harangue of Filerin, agree, at least — 
provisionally, to bury the hatchet, Des- 
fonandrés promising that if Tomés will 
subscribe to the use of antimony in the case 
in hand, he, Desfonandrés, will make any 
concession Tomés may desire in the very 
next case that comes along. At this Filerin 
exits with the parting injunction to both 
to show more commonsense in the future. 
Thereupon Lisette has her fling at the pair 
who depart, threatening that they will get 
her in their clutches some fine day. To this — 
Lisette retorts that, if ever she should have 
to resort to their tender ministrations, she 
gives them full leave to kill her. At this 
juncture Clitandre, the lover, appears upon 
the scene disguised as a doctor. Sganarelle 
thinks he is pretty young looking, but 
accepts him and tells him he has heard that he 
has wonderful medicine for moving the 
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bowels. Clitandre explains that he is dif- 
ferent from other doctors and that, while 
_ they use emetics and bleeding, and medicines 
and injections, he cures by words and 
sounds, talismans and constellated rings. 
He is then permitted to see the patient and, 
in the course of his investigations dis- 
covers, so he informs Sganarelle, that the 
patient is a little hipped on matrimony, and 
magnanimously offers to go through the 
marriage formality with her, merely as a 


psychotherapeutic measure. Sganarelle, the 


easy dupe, thinks the notion amazingly 
clever, and consents, only to find that the 
marriage is genuine and that his daughter has 
been carried off from under his very nose. 
In 1662 Moliére had reached the mature 

age of forty. His money affairs prospered, 
and he was a favorite among courtiers and 
savants alike. But in February of this, for 
him, fateful year he took to himself for 
wife a slip of a girl of an age scarce half 
equal to his own. Through her incorrigible 
flirtatiousness and shameless inconstancy, 
the home life of the popular playwright 
became an unmitigated hell. Nevertheless, 
his infatuation for the faithless spouse 
continued unabated, despite even her brazen 
avowal of a preference for the venal love of 
Messrs. de Guiche and Lauzun. In 1666 
the repulsive features of this domestic 
tragedy slipped out from behind the broad 
grin of the comic mask and revealed them- 
selves in “Le misanthrope.” Though somber, 
It was a brilliantly satiric production, but 
far too subtle and esoteric to appeal to 
popular taste; hence, from the point of 
view of gate receipts, amounted to little 
more than a succés d’estime. __ 

To make good this financial fiasco, the 
unremittingly active author again took from 
pickle the rod kept there for the doctors, 
and with it administered to them another 
sound beating, in the shape of ‘“‘Le médecin 
malgre lui.” This achievement is neither 
original nor brilliant. In a way, it is reminis- 
cent of “The Flying Doctor,” and has the 
same slap-stick savor. Its cast includes the 
obdurate father, his lovelorn daughter, 


the youthful and engaging object of her 
affections, the family servants and last, 
but by no means least, a churlish, wine- 
bibbing, wife-beating vulgarian of a fagot- 
gatherer, whose spouse, to avenge herself 
for the cudgellings he has given her, spreads 


the report that he is a famous and resource- 


ful doctor who has to be soundly thrashed 
in order to bring out his extraordinary the- 
rapeutic talents. As in “The Flying Doctor,” 
the author harps on certain now familiar 
chords, the generally poor quality of the 
clay of which doctors are molded; their 
greed; their heartless indifference to the 
rights of their patients and their waspish 
resentfulness of all encroachment, either 
real or fancied, upon their own; the slender 
value of their ministrations as contrasted 
with the fees exacted; their jealousies, their 
quarrels among themselves, and their ridicu- 
lous assumption of superiority to all “‘out- 
siders.” In short, Moliére, cunning literary 
craftsman that he was, knew full well that 
iteration was the most effective method 
possible for fixing firmly in the minds of 
the bot pollot the conviction, that the pro- 
fession was the embodiment of the crassest 
ignorance and _ incompetence artfully 
masked by imposing insignia, and by the 
incessant citation of ancient authorities in 
Greek and Latin of doubtful classicism. 

This new drubbing over, back went the 
rod into pickle, and remained there for 
almost a decade. The year 1673 marked the 
return of Louis xiv, weary but triumphant, 


from his first campaign in Holland. To - 


divert his war-worn monarch and steadfast 
patron, Moliére determined to inflict upon 
the medical profession a flagellation, beside 
which all previous thrashings would seem 
but the merest love-pats. And although it 
was a worn and thoroughly broken Moliére 
who whipped himself to the task until his 


very life’s blood flowed, the product of his | 


travail, ‘“‘Le malade imaginaire,” is des- 


_tined to stand forever as a masterpiece of 


seventeenth century satire. Its author called 
it a “comedy-ballet,” but to my ears this 
designation sounds pathetically inapt. 
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It is related that, at a supper graced by 
the presence of the incomparably seductive 
Ninon de L’Enclos, Ila Fontaine, Madame 
de Ia Sabliére and, possibly Chapelle, ‘he 
conversation turned upon the burlesque 
solemnity of the ceremonies and the Ian- 
guage employed by the Faculty. “Le malade 
imaginaire” was then on the stocks, and 
Moliére sketched it in outline for the 
brilliant company about the supper table. 
Their enthusiasm was unbounded. They 
begged the author to favor the Parisian 
public with the utmost in caricature of the 
doctoral robes, the discourses in barbarous 
Latin, the absurd theses gravely upheld, 
in short, of all the ancient pomps of an 
immemorial institution which had never 
made a forward movement from the first 
moment of its existence.- As the supper 
progressed and the wine began to carry 
away the bulkheads of inhibition, it was 
unanimously decided by the merry guests 
that, this time, Moliére should let his rod 
stay in pickle, and take an axe to the 
Faculty’s ancient edifice; moreover, with 
dancing eyes and wine-born laughter, they 
vied with one another in suggesting where 
and how the blows should fall. In the third 
interlude of the play the discerning will 
readily discover the spot where the stroke 
inspired by the wanton Ninon landed. All 
this seems riotously mirthful but, practic- 


_ ally from the first parting to the final coming 


together of the curtain upon the finished 
product, Tragedy’s sinister countenance is 
constantly in evidence. And I cannot escape 
the feeling that, all during the famous 
Supper just described, Moliére could plainly 
hear, above the animated voices and the 
rippling Iaughter of the merrymakers, the 


solemn knelling of his swiftly approaching 


end, 

I shall not ask you to follow me through 
all the windings of the “comedy-ballet.” 
It.is a play to be seen rather than read. 

here is a prologue, an epilogue and 
“another prologue.” In the last-named 
a shepherdess, in song, has a fling at the 
ignorance of the doctors, the vanity of their 
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high-sounding jargon, and the general nul- 
lity of their curative powers. In conclusion, 
and by way of introduction, she informs 
the audience that no one is taken in by 
these monstrous incompetents save the 
Imaginary invalid. At this, Argan, the 
invalid, impersonated by Moliére, is dis- 
covered solus upon the scene. He is seated 
at a table, in the act of going over in detail, 
with the aid of markers, his month’s bill 
from the apothecary, M. Fleurant. The 
scene is not one for over-nice sensibilities, 
and probably caused many a prudish female 
to take refuge behind her fan. The items in 
the bill comprise practically everything 
in the orthodox pharmacopeia of the 
day, and are summarized by Argan as eight 
medicines and twelve clysters. The quan- 
titative difference between the treatment 
of the current month and that of the 
preceding one, in which he had twelve medi- 
cines and twenty clysters, makes a deep 
impression upon the hypochondriac, and he 
concludes that the lessened amount is 
responsible for his not feeling so well at the 
moment. Suddenly, he discovers that he, a 
very sick man, is alone and unattended, 
he rings furiously, and finally succeeds in 
attracting the attention of Toinette, upon 
whose saucy head he proceeds to pour 
the vials of his wrath. 

Toinette, the typical soubrette, is the 
faithful slave of Angélique, Argan’s mar- 
riageable daughter, and strongly favors her 
union with her suitor, Cléante, of whose 
existence the father is ignorant. In the 
course of a very peppery dialogue between 
the imperturbable Toinette and her master, 


Angélique appears. Argan thereupon in- 


forms her that he has been approached on 
the subject of giving her in marriage to a 
young man whom he has not yet seen, but 
who has been represented to him in such a 
desirable light that his consent is all but 
given. Angélique, in whose eyes there Is but 
one acceptable suitor in the world, thinks 
that it is Cléante who is meant, and assents 

to the proposition so quickly that her | 
father is as astounded as he is delighted. 
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But Angélique is swiftly and rudely dis- 
abused. Directly she betrays the fact that 
she thinks her father has Cléante in mind, 


the irascible old fellow, in most emphatic © 


language, informs her that Cléante, whoever 
he may be, has not a ghost of a chance; 
that his choice is one Thomas Diafoirus, 
a young doctor, and the son of an eminent 
member of the Faculty. At this, Angélique 
retires dejected, and Toinette takes the old 
chap on for a verbal duel. A lively business 
of thrust and parry ensues. Toinette calls 
him a heartless brute for thwarting Angéli- 
que and insists on knowing why he is so set 
on taking a poor thing of a doctor into the 
family. Argan retorts that he is a sick man 
and needs not only ‘a medical son-in-law, 
but medical connections by marriage; and 
adds that the arrangement will assure 
to him gratis all the medicines and all the 
consultations his malady demands. The 
nimble Toinette first openly mocks at the 
idea of his being ill, then swiftly changing 
her tactics, admits that he’s very ill, “‘much 
worse off than he thinks!” Through a long 
scene the rapier tongue of the soubrette is 
pitted against a stubborn and unyielding 
adversary, and in the end is vanquished. 
Argan insists that Thomas Diafoirus is the 
lad for his daughter. He’s a doctor, the 
sole heir of a rich doctor father, and the 
natural heir of uncle Purgon. What more 
should a sick man with a marriageable 
daughter ask! 

Somewhat later,* Thomas and his father 


are ushered into Argan’s presence and, after _ 


a voluble exchange of civilities between the 
imaginary invalid and Diafoirus, pére, the 
latter bids his son come forward and pay 
his compliments. Thomas is a tall, awkward 


‘booby, fresh from school. His hair is long 


and lank; the collar of his habit is also long 
and without ruffles; his cloak falls to below 
his ungainly knees; his expression is vacuous. 
Turning to his father, he asks if it is not 
the proper thing to begin with the father 

* In this scene figure Argan, the two Diafoiruses, 


Angelique, Toinette and Cléante, the last-named in 
the disguise of a music teacher. 
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of the fiancée-to-be. The answer is in the 
affirmative. 


Tuomas Diarorrus (to ARGAN). Sir, I am 
here to salute, acknowledge, cherish and revere 
in you a second father to whom I make bold 
to say that I owe more than to the first. The 
first gave me birth, but you have chosen me; 
he received me by necessity, but you have 
accepted me by choice. What I owe to him is a 
product of his body, while my debt to you is the 
outcome of your will; and, in so far as the 
spiritual faculties are above the corporal, to 
that extent I am the more indebted to you, 
and to that same extent I hold more precious 
this future affiliation on account of which I am 
come today to render you, in advance, my very 
humble and respectful homages. 

TorNeTTE. Long life to the colleges that can 
turn out such a clever man! 

Tomas Diarorrus to M. Drarorrus. 
that all right, father? 

M. DiaForrus. Optime. 

ARGAN (to ANGELIQUE). Come, greet the 
gentleman. 

Tuomas Dtarorrus (to M. Draroirus). 
Shall I kiss? 

M. Diarorrus. Yes, yes. 

Tuomas Dtiarorrus (to ANGELIQUE). Mad- 
ame, justly has heaven granted you the title 
of step mother, since one . . . 

ARGAN to (THomas DiaFoirus). That’s not 
my wife, that’s my daughter to whom you are 
talking. 

Tuomas DiaFoirus. Where is she? 

ARGAN. She will soon come. 

Tuomas Diaroirus. Shall I wait papa till 
she gets here? | 

M. Dtarorrus. No. Proceed with your 
compliments to the young lady. 

Tuomas DiaFoirus. Young lady, just as the 
statue of Memnon gave forth a harmonious 
sound when it was illuminated by the sun, so do 
I feel animated by a sweet transport at the 
apparition of the sun of your beauty. As the 
naturalists observe that the flower called 
heliotrope turns ever toward that star of day, 
so also henceforth will my heart turn toward the 
resplendent stars of your adorable eyes, as 
toward its only pole. Permit then, young lady, 
that I append to the altar of your charms the 
offering of this heart which neither bespeaks 
nor craves other glory than to be, its whole life 
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long, your very humble, very obedient and very 
faithful servant and husband. 

ToINETTE. See what it is to study! You learn 
to talk so beautifully. | 

ARGAN (to CLEANTE). Eh! What do you say 
to that? | 

CiéaNTE. That the gentleman is a wonder. 
If he is as good a doctor as he is an orator, there 
will be some pleasure in being one of his patients. 

At this, Argan calls for chairs, orders 
everybody to be seated, tells Monsieur 
Diafoirus how much everybody admires 
Thomas, and asks him if he is not delighted 
to have such a son. 
_M. Diarorrus. Sir, it is not simply that 
I am his father; aside from that, I may say that 


I have cause to be satisfied with him. Every- — 


body who sees him agrees that he has not an 
atom of ill-nature. He has never had a vivid 
imagination, nor any of that scintillating wit. 
that you see in some; but it is on that very 
account that I have always. looked to him to 
develop good judgment, an indispensable quali- 
fication for the exercise of our art. When he was 
a little chap, he was never what you would call 
clever and wide-awake; he was always gentle, 
peaceable and taciturn, never saying a word, 
and never indulging in those little games we call 
childish. We had the greatest trouble in the 
world to teach him to read, and at the age of 
nine he had not yet learned the alphabet. 
Good, said I to myself, it is the slow-growing 
trees that bear the best fruit. It is much harder 
to engrave on marble than it is on sand, but the 
marble retains the impression much the longer, 
and this slowness of understanding, this heavi- 
ness of the imagination, is the advance sign of 
sound judgment. When I sent him to college, it 
was uphill work with him, but he braced himself 
against the difficulties; and his regents were 
forever praising him to me for his assiduity and 
industry. In the end, by dint of hammering 
away, he succeeded gloriously in getting his 
licenses, and I can say without vanity that, for 
the two years that he has been on the bench, 
there is not another candidate who has made 
more noise than he has in all the disputes of our 
school. They have come to fear him; and there is 
never a debate but what he is for the opponents 
and argues their side to the limit. He is unyield- 
ing in dispute, strong as a Turk in his prin- 


ciples, never gives up an opinion and always 
carries an argument into the tiniest by-places of 
logic. In one respect particularly, and in this 
he is like me, he pleases me immensely; he is 
unshakably attached to the opinions of our 
ancient authorities and simply will not hear of 
such a thing as proofs and demonstrations 
of the so-called discoveries of our century, 
like the circulation of the blood, and other 


arrant nonsense of the same sort. 


Tuomas Diaroirus (taking from bis pocket a 
voluminous, rolled-up, paper which be presents to 
ANGELIQUE). I upheld a thesis against the 
“circulators,” which, with the gentleman’s 
permission (bowing to ARGAN), I venture to pre- 
sent to the young lady as a homage I owe to 
her of the first fruits of my intellect. 

ANGELIQUE. Sir, that to me would be a 
perfectly useless piece of furniture. I am not up 
in such things. 

TOINETTE (taking the paper). Oh, give it to 

us, give it to us! It is always worth taking 
for the picture. It will be fine for our room. 
_ Tuomas Diarorrus (again bowing to ARGAN). 
Also with the permission of the gentleman, 
I want to give you a good time; I want you to . 
come and see the dissection of a woman some 
day soon. I have got to lecture on it. 

ToINETTE. That ought to be great sport. 
Some chaps treat their lady-loves to a comedy; 
but to take your sweetheart to a dissection 
strikes me as far more elegant. 

M. Diarorrus. By the way, with regard 
to the qualifications required for marriage and 
propagation, I assure you that, according to the 
standards of our doctors, Thomas is all one 
could wish; and that his children will be well and 
happy. 

ArGAN. I presume you intend, sir, to push 
him at court and secure for him a medical © 
appointment there? 

M. Diarorrus. To talk frankly with you, 
the notion of attending upon the nobility has 
never been an agreeable one to me. I’ve always 
held that it was much better to treat the public 
at large. The public you can manage; you do not 
have to answer for your actions to anybody; 
and so long as you practice secundum artem, you 
do not have to worry, no matter what happens. 
But the annoying thing about the nobility is 
that, when they come to be ill, they expect their 
doctors to cure them. : 
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TornetrE. How ridiculous! And mighty 
impertinent they are to ask such a thing of you 
gentlemen. You are not in their service for any 
such purpose; you are there simply to collect 


your fees and prescribe remedies. It is their 


_ business to get well if they can. 

M. Diarorrus. You are quite me Our 
only obligation is to treat people according to 
rules and regulations. 


Presently, the but | 


dissembling second wife of Argan, appears 
upon the scene. Argan, on catching sight 
of her exclaims: 


My love, this is the son of M. Diafoirus. 

Tuomas Driarorrus. Madame, justly has 
heaven granted you the title of stepmother, 
since one beholds upon your countenance... . 

BEutnE. I am enchanted to have returned 
So opportunely to have the honor of seeing you. 

Tuomas DiaForrus. Since one beholds upon 
your countenance . . . since one beholds .. . . 
Madame, you interrupted me right in the mid- 
dle of a period, and it has mixed me all up. 

M. DiarForrus. Thomas, reserve that for 
another time. 

ArGAN. I wish, my dear, that you’d been 
here a minute ago. 

Tornetre. Ah, madame, you do not know 
how you missed out on the second father, the 
statue of Memnon and the flower named 
heliotrope. 


At this point Argan tries to bring about 
the plighting of the troth. Angélique reneges, 
and says pointedly that if Thomas is an 
honest fellow he will not accept a fiancée 
who has to be pushed into his arms. To 
this Thomas replies by denying her con- 
clusion. But deny and distinguish as he will, 
Angélique obstinately refuses to give her 
consent to the bargain. In theend, father and 
son make a move to go. Thereat Argan 


begs them to look him over a bit and tell 


him how they think he is. 


M. Drtarorrus (feeling ARGAN’s pulse). 
Come, Thomas, take the gentleman’s other 
arm, and let us see how good a judgment you 
can form of his pulse. Quid dicis?. 

Tuomas Diaroirus. Dico that the pulse of 


the gentleman is certainly not that of a well 
man. 


M. Diaroirus. Good. 

Tuomas Diaroirus. That if it is not 
actually hard, it’s very close to it. 

M. Diaroirus. Very good. 

Tuomas Diarorrus. That it has a recoil to 


M. Diaroirus. Bene. 

THOMAS DiaFoirus. That it is even rather 
bounding. 

M. DiaForrus. Optime. 

Tuomas DiarForrus. That which denotes an 
intemperateness in the splenic parenchyma 
that is to say, the spleen. | 

M. Diarorrus. Very good. 

ArcaAN. No; Dr. Purgon says it is my liver 
that is out of order. 


M. Diaroirus. Yes—yes; to be sure. The | 


term parenchyma denotes the one and the 
other, by reason of the close sympathy which 
they possess in common through the medium 
of the vasa brevis, the pylorus, and often the 
meati choledochi. Dr. Purgon, of course, orders 
you to eat a good deal of roast. 


~Arcan. No; nothing but boiled things. 


M. DiaFoirus. Ah, Yes; roasted or boiled, 
same thing. He.gives you very prudent counsel, 
and you could not be in better hands. 

ArGAN. Tell me, Doctor, how many grains 
of salt should I put in an egg? 

M. Diaroirus. Six, eight, ten, by even 
numbers, just as in medicines you go by odd 
numbers. 


Arcan. Until we meet again, Gentlemen. 


_ In view of the unshakable determination 
of Argan to bestow his daughter’s hand 
upon the callow and pedantic Diafoirus, the 
aid of Argan’s brother Béralde, a level- 
headed person, is elicited in Angélique’s 
behalf. In the scene between him and the 
imaginary invalid which here follows, we 
have the clearest possible revelation of 
Moliére’s true attitude toward medicine 
and the medical profession. The scene is 
replete with satire, but it is the satire of a 
man manifestly conscious of the fact that 
Death is close at his heels, and there is in 


it vastly more incentive to tears than to 


laughter. 

Béralde bluntly informs his brother that 
the latter, far from being ill, must have an 
exceptional constitution to withstand the 
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inroads made upon it by the treatment of 
his doctor. Furthermore, he warns Argan 
that if he does not soon come to his senses, 
and forego the services of his leech, this 
assiduous disciple of Hippocrates will be 
the death of him. 


ArGAN. Come now, let us talk it over a bit. 


Do you mean to say that you do not believe in 
medicine? 

BERALDE. No, brother; and I cannot see 
where, for my health’s = there is any call to 
believe in It. 

ArGAN. What, you do not consider sound 
an institution that is established throughout the 
world, and one that has been revered for 
centuries? 

BERALDE. Far toes considering it sound, 
I contend, entre nous, that mankind’s belief in 
it is an inexpressible piece of folly. I can con- 


ceive of no greater tomfoolery than for a man to ~ 


set himself up to cure the ills of others. 

ArRGAN. Why are you unwilling to admit 
that one individual can cure another? 

BERALDE. For the reason, brother, that the 
inner workings of the human machine are, 
thus far, a mystery, and that Nature has so 
veiled our eyes that it is impossible for us to see 
into it. 

ArGAN. So that, in your a. all doctors 
are ignoramuses? 

BERALDE. Just so, brother Niele, They are 
very learned in the humanities. They have 
Latin at their tongues’ ends, can give you in 
Greek the names of all known diseases, define 
and differentiate them, but when it comes to 
curing them, they are utterly impotent. 

ArcaN. Still, you must admit that the 
doctors know more about them than anyone 
else. 

BERALDE. They know, my dear brother, 


neither more nor less than what I have just — 


stated, and that, from the standpoint of cure, is 
negligible; furthermore, the entire perfection of 
their art consists of nothing more than a pomp- 
ous rigmarole, a specious twaddle, which gives 
people empty words for reasons and prom- 
ises in place of practical accomplishments. 


Arcan. After all, brother, there are others. 


quite as wise and clever as yourself; neverthe- 
less, I notice that in illness everybody has 
recourse to doctors. 


In similar vein the dispute runs on. 
Toward the end of it Argan expresses the 
wish that some representative of the profes- 
sion was present to demolish his brother’s 
arguments and silence him completely. 
To this Béralde replies that his endeavor is 


_merely to open Argan’s eyes to the folly 


of his stubborn faith in the trumpery of 
medicine, and ventures the opinion that it 
would be a salutary thing for the imaginary 
invalid to go and see one of Moliére’s 
comedies. At this Argan bridles and retorts: 


He is a mighty impertinent fellow, your 
Moliére, with his comedies! He is a sorry jester 
to poke fun at honest doctor folk! 

BERALDE. It is not the doctors he j jeers at, 
it is at the silly business of dosing. 

ArGAN. He has no business to poke his 
nose in and try to run medical practice. What 
right has a lout, a saucy fellow, like him to make 
fun of consultations and prescriptions, to pit 
himself against the whole body of doctors, and 
to put into his plays those estimable gentlemen? 

BERALDE.. What would you have him put in 
them, if not the representatives of the different 
professions? Princes and Kings are being 
impersonated in plays every day; certainly, 
they come of just as good families as your 
doctors do. | 

Arcan. If I were the doctors, devil take 
me, if I would not have my revenge on him for 
his rudeness! If he fell sick, I would not lift a 
finger to save him. Say and do what he pleased, 
I would not relieve him of so much as a thimble- 
ful of blood or gratify him with even the tiniest 
enema, and I’d say to him: “ Croak, Croak, you 
beggar! Another time you'll know better than 
to make fun of the Faculty!” 

BERALDE. There you are in a perfect rage 
over him. 

ArRGAN. Yes I am. He is a pig-headed 
upstart; and if the doctors are wise, they will 
do just what I suggest. 

BERALDE. He will be still wiser than your 
doctors, for he will ask no help from them. 

ArGAN. So much the worse for him, if he 
does not use their remedies. 

BERALDE. He has his own reasons for 
wanting nothing to do with them. It is his 
notion that it is only the exceptionally robust 
who can stand both the disease and the remedy; 
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as for him, it is absolutely all he can do to stand 
up under his disease. 


ArcAN. What a silly idea! Do not let me 


hear another word about that fellow! It just 
makes my bile blazing hot, and if you keep 
on, you will have me sicker than ever. 


At this juncture M. Fleurant, the apoth- 


ecary, enters syringe in hand, prepared 


to administer to the imaginary imvalid a ° 


very choice enema composed by Dr. Purgon 
in person, Argon asks his brother to 
excuse him while M. Fleurant officiates. 
Béralde persuades him to postpone this 
function and dismiss the apothecary. Fleu- 
rant withdraws incensed and menacing. He 
is hardly gone when Dr. Purgon also burst- 
ing with wrath, confronts the brothers. 
Upon the head of the cringing Argan this 
wrath explodes. He is accused of leése- 
faculté, chided for spurning an exceptionally 
‘elegant enema and reminded that his cure 
was so far advanced that not over a dozen 
more remedies were needed to empty the 
sack of its last humors. Thereupon Purgon, 
still blazing with indignation at his patient’s 
outrageous disaffection exits with this 
famous Parthian shot: 3 


Let me tell you that I abandon you to your 
bad constitution, to the intemperateness of 
your entrails, to the corruption of your blood, 
to the acridity of your bile and to the feculence 
. of your humors! © 

ArcAN. Mon Dieu! 

Dr. Purcon. And it is my wish that, before 
four days have gone over your head, that your 
state will have become incurable. 

ArGAN. Ah, pity, pity! 

Dr. Purcon. That you may fall into 
bradypepsia. 

Arcan. Dr. Purgon! 

Dr. Purcon. From bradypepsia into dive 
pepsia. 

ArcaN. Dr. Purgon. 

Dr. Purcon. From dyspepsia into an apepsy. 

ArcaNn. Dr. Purgon! 

Dr. Purcon. From apepsy into a lientery. 

ArcaNn. Dr. Purgon! 

Dr. Purcon. From lientery into dysentery. 

ArGAN. Dr. Purgon! 

Dr. Purcon. From dysentery into dropsy. 


Arcan. Dr. Purgon! 

Dr. Purcon. And I hope the dropsy carries 
you off. It would be a fitting climax to your fool 
career. 


Abandoned by his leech, Argan gets into 
such a panic that Toinette, in disguise, 
presents herself, tells him that she is a 
famous doctor who goes about from place 
to place curing not merely trifling disorders, 
but formidable maladies such as purpuric 
fevers, dropsies, pleurisies and many others, 
and offers her services for any little bleed- 
ings or purges of which he may have need. 
Incidentally, she asks him the name of his 
regular doctor and, on learning that it is 


Purgon, she remarks superciliously that — 


the name is not on her tablets, hence, its 
bearer must be a person of slight conse- 
quence. She then asks the nature of his 
illness. Argan tells her that some say it Is a 
disorder of the liver, others of the spleen. 
Toimette contends that these diagnoses are 


stuff and nonsense, that the trouble all 


comes from the lungs, and the following 
dialogue ensues: 


ArGAN. From the lungs? 

Toinetre. Yes. What are the symptoms? 

ArGAN. I have pains in the head from time 
to time. 

ToINETTE. Just so, it is the lungs. 

ARGAN. I seem at times to have a veil before 
my eyes. 

ToinetrE. The lungs. 

ArGAN. I occasionally have pains round the 
heart. 

ToineTTE. The lungs. 

ARGAN. I sometimes have a weariness all 
through my limbs. 

ToineTreE. The lungs. 

ArGAN. And then again I have pains in the 
stomach, like a colic. 

ToinetTeE. The lungs. Do you have any 
appetite for what you eat? 

ARGAN. Yes, Sir. 

Toinetre. It is the lungs. Do you like to 
take a little wine? 

ArGAN. Yes, Sir. 

ToINneTreE. Lungs again. Do you find your- 
self getting a bit drowsy after a meal, and do 
you like to nap? 
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ArcaN. Yes, Sir. 
ToineTTE. The lungs, the lungs, I tell you. 
What does your Doctor order for your nourish- 


ment? 


Argan explains his dietary. Toinette finds 
it stupid beyond words, orders Argan to 
take his wine straight and to adopt certain 
foods for their thickening and agglutinating 
qualities. She also advises him to have one 
arm and one eye removed, on the ground 
that each is robbing its mate of much needed 
nourishment. Argan opines that there’s no 
hurry, as far as he is concerned, about the 
carrying out of this particular therapeutic 
measure. | 


A little later Toinette, in her own charac- 


ter, in order to prove to Argan that his 
wife is utterly perfidious, induces him to 
pretend sudden death. In view of what has 
been said of the tenuity of the bonds which 
were at the moment holding Moliére to life, 
the suggestion savors far too strongly of the 
macaberesque to make it wholly amusing. 


Nevertheless, the trap is laid, and the cold- 


blooded and designing Béline falls into it 


and is thoroughly exposed. Again it is 


laid this time for Angélique but with very 
different results. Directly she is told that 


her father has suddenly passed on, she is 


inconsolable, and her lover, Cléante, shares 
her grief. The old man is so touched at the 
sorrow and devotion of the pair that he 
lays aside his obduracy and tells Cléante 
that Angélique is his for wife provided only 
that he becomes a doctor. At this juncture 
brother Béralde has an inspiration. Why 
should not Argan himself become a doctor 
and thus render himself absolutely inde- 
pendent of the whims and caprices of 
Purgons the world over! To this suggestion 
Argan objects that he is hardly of an age for 
study; that it would be necessary for him to 
be able to talk Latin and to know diseases and 
their appropriate remedies. Béralde assures 
him that there is no need for him to study— 
that he knows enough as it is, and is already 
far cleverer than many doctors. He also 
tells him that, directly he gets on the 
doctorate robe and bonnet, any rigmarole he 


may utter will seem learned and every 
stupid move he makes will be stamped with 
approval. At this Toinette adds her mite 
of encouragement in the following words: 
“Come, sir, if you had nothing but your 
beard, you’d be mighty well equipped; the 
beard is half the doctor.” 

It is finally decided that the ceremony 
shall take place then and there, and Argan 
Is sent to don a suitable habit while Béralde 
summons a faculty of his friends. This 
brings us to the famous third interlude 
which marks the finish of the “comedy- 
ballet,” of the Faculty’s supremacy over 
the laity and of the earthly career of 
Moliére. 

Following the exit of Argan there appear 
upon the scene several upholsterers who, in 
cadence, place benches for the burlesque 
function of the conferring of the doctorate 
degree. After them the entire assembly, 
composed of eight syringe-bearers, six 
apothecaries, twenty-two doctors, the can- 
didate in medicine, eight singing and two | 
dancing surgeons, enter and take their 
places according to their rank. Directly 
this is done, the ceremony begins. To repro- 
duce it here, in its entirety, is quite impos- 
sible. Suffice it to say that it is conducted 
with an impressiveness, mock to be sure, 
not unworthy of the orthodox Faculty. In 
verse which is macaronic, but nevertheless 
intelligible, the candidate is quizzed by 
seven doctors in turn, and to each he gives 
an answer which immediately brings forth 
a unanimous commendation and an equally 
unanimous recommendation that admission 
to the Faculty be granted. He is then taken 
in hand by doctor number eight, the last 
of his tormentors, who puts to him a case as 
follows: | | 

Impetro favorabile conge 
A domino praeside, 
Ab electa trouppa doctorum, 

Tam practicantium quam practica avidorum, 
Et a curiosa turba badodorum. 
Ingeniose bacheliere 
Qui non potuit esse jusqu’ici déférre, 
Faciam tibi unam questionem de importantia. 
Messiores detur nobis audiencia. 
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Isto die, bene mane, 
Paulo ante mon déjeuné, 
Venit ad me una domicella 
Italiana jadis bella, 
Et ut penso encore un peu pucella, 
Quae habebat pallidos colores, 
Fievram blancam dicunt magis fini doctores, 
Quia plaigniebat se de migraina, 
De curta halena, 
De granda oppressione, 
Jambarum enflatura, et effroyabili lassitudine; 
De batimento cordis, 
De stragulamento matris, 
Alio nomine vapor hystérique, 
~ Quae, sicut omnes maladiae terminatae en ique, 
Facit a Galien Ia nique, 
Visagium apparebat bouffietum, et coloris 
Tantum vertae quantum merda anseris, 
Ex pulso petito valde frequens, et urina mala 
Quam apportaverat in fiola, 
Non videbatur exempta de febricules; 
Au reste, tam debilis, quod venerat 
De son grabat 
In cavallo sur une mule; 
Non habuerat menses suos 
Ab illa die qui dicitur des grosses eaux; 
Sed contabat mihi a l’oreille 
Che si non era morta, c’était grand merveille, 
Perche in suo negotio 
Era un poco d’amore, et troppo di cordoglio; . 
Che suo galanto sen era andato in Allemagna, 
Servire al signor Brandeburg una campagna. 
Usque ad maintenant multi charlatani, 
Medici, apothecari, et chirurgiani 
Pro sua maladia in vano travaillaverunt, _ 
Juxta méme las novas gripas istius bouru Van 
Helmont, 
Amploiantes ab oculis cancri ad Alcahest; 
Veuillas mihi dire quid superest, 
Juxta orthodoxos, illi facere. 


BACHELIERUS 


Clysterium donare, 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare. 


CuHorus 


Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere, 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. — 


IpEm Doctor 


Mais, si tam grandum couchamentum 
Partium naturalium 
Mortaliter obstinatum, 

Per clysterium donare, 


SEIGNARE 


Et reiterando cent fois purgare, 
Non potest se guarire, 
Finaliter quid trovaris a propos illi facere? 


BACHELIERUS 


In nomine Hippocratis benedictam cum bono 
Garcone conjunctionem imperare. 


This scabrous but attractive therapeutic 
recommendation was probably the contribu- 


tion made by the naughty Ninon on the > 


occasion of the famous supper already 
described. Following the prolonged burst of 
laughter which it undoubtedly provoked, 
the president of the burlesque faculty puts 
to the candidate (Moliére) this oath: 

Juras gardare statuta 

Per Facultatem praescripta 

Cum sensu et jugeamento? 
To this the impressive reply is: “Juro.” 

For three performances this ludicrous 

scene was enacted before sympathetic and 
eagerly responsive audiences. On the fourth, 
as the solemn Juro fell from the lips of 
Moliére, he collapsed but refused to leave 
the stage before the final coming together 
of the curtain. Not many hours later he 
had ceased to breathe. Before his spirit 
fled, however, the crusade which he had so 
long and so unremittingly waged, had 
accomplished its purpose, the cherished 
pride and dignity of the faculty were for- 
ever humbled. The goal was attained but, 
in the last struggle toward it, the dual mask 
which surmounted the crusader’s banner 
parted with its comic exterior and presented 


nothing but the hideous and repellent leer — 


of Tragedy. 
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EDWARD CUTBUSH, M.D.* 
THE NESTOR OF THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE NAVY 
By F. L. PLEADWELL 


CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS, U.S. N. 


O FAR as the writer of this article 
has been able to determine, the first 
book written by a medical officer of 
the Navy was the one which came 

from the pen of Dr. Edward Cutbush in 
the year 1808. The existence of this work, 
entitled, ‘‘“Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers and 
Sailors; and on the Duties of the Medical 
Department of the Army and Navy, with 
Remarks on Hospitals and their Internal 
Arrangement,”’! is apparently known to but 
few. Even so thorough a student as the 
late Medical Director George P. Bradley, 


- U.S. Navy, made no mention of it in his 


“History of the Medical Corps of the 
Navy,”? although after publishing his arti- 
cle, he discovered the book,* and then 
invited attention to It. | 
References to Dr. Cutbush were first 
met with by the writer when engaged in 
searching for material relating to Dr. 


Barton, the first Chief of the Bureau of 


Medicine and Surgery.‘ It was at this time 
also that Dr. Cutbush’s book came to the 
notice of the writer, who reviewed it in 


connection with a study of Dr. Barton’s — 


*For many of the facts relating to the early 
career of Doctor Cutbush, which appear in this 
article, the writer is indebted to a memoir prepared 
in 1843 by Brigadier-General Joseph Gardner Swift, 
U. S. Army, the first graduate of the Military 
Academy at West Point, and a friend and contem- 
porary of Doctor Cutbush’s, during the latter’s 
residence in Geneva, New York. This memoir came 
to the writer from Miss Alice D. Seward of New York 
and Geneva, whose generous assistance in providing 
original material and in making helpful suggestions 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

' Philadelphia, 1808. 

? Bradley, George P. A brief sketch of the origin 
and history of the medical corps of the Navy. 
J. Ass. Mil. Surg., x, 487, 1901. 

’ Bradley, George P. A rare and early book on the 
work of the medical department of the Navy. 
J. Ass. Mil. Surg., x, 654, 1901. 

* Pleadwell, F. L. William Paul Crillon Barton, 


book treating of similar subjects. 

But the decision to make the career of 
Dr. Cutbush the subject of further study © 
was reached only recently, when interest 
in him was enhanced by the accidental dis- 


covery, while at work on another subject, 


of the newspaper clipping® which is repro- 
duced in these pages. It was while consult- 
ing a volume of correspondence in the 
Library of the Navy Department that this 
clipping fell to the floor from between the 
folds of a letter. The letter when scrutin- 
ized was found to read as follows: 


The Hon’” J. Branch, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Sir: | 

A friend has just handed me the enclosed 
extract, taken from an Alexandrian paper. | 
beg leave to assure you, Sir, that the publication 
was not sanctioned by me either directly or 
indirectly, and that I disclaim all knowledge of 
its author; whatever decision you may have 
made in my case shall never, with my consent, 
be made the subject of newspaper complaint. 

I have the honor to remain your serv’t. 


E. Cutbush, 
Washington, June 18th, 1829. 


Surgeon, United States Navy, A Pioneer in American 
Naval Medicine (1786-1856). ANNALS OF MEDICAL 
HIsToRY, II, fll, 267, 1919. 

5 The clipping proved to be from the Phenix 
Alexandria Gazette of June 13, 1829. Even as late 
as 1829, Alexandria was still a favorite place of 
residence for those whose business, inclination or 
official duties brought them to Washington, as was 
also Georgetown, and was evidently still populous 
enough at this period to support a newspaper. In 
1796, the value of exports from Alexandria exceeded — 
$1,000,000 yearly, and one could take passage from 
this port to Europe and to ports in the West Indies. 
The identity of the clipping was established by com- 
parison with the specimens found in the early files 
in the Congressional Library. While no issue of this 
date was discovered, other issues of the Gazette — 
within a few days of June 13, 1829, carried the same 
advertisement on the reverse side, and presented 
the same characteristics of type and paper. 
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An incident as dramatic as that referred 
to in the newspaper clipping, with which 
the letter also deals, arouses one’s interest 
in the central figure of this episode. At this 
date, 1829, Dr. Cutbush was. fifty-seven 
years of age, with thirty years’ service in 
the Navy to his credit. He was also the 
senior officer on the list of surgeons, out- 


ranking some 42 others in his grade alone,,. 


and had held this position of seniority 


At this late date, some ninety-four years 
after the incident just described and one 


_ hundred and fifty years since the chief actor 


in it was born, it will be difficult to arrive 
at a complete answer to these queries, but 
the following is as faithful a picture of 
Edward Cutbush and as true an account of 
his doings as: it is possible to present. If the 
reader will but realize how scanty the avail- 
able records of this period are, he may be 


recacy that at he aod with 

impaired be copld 

the station... 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING FROM THE Phenix Alexandria Gazette, Va., JUNE 13, 1829, 
RELATING TO Dr. CursBusH AND TO His RESIGNATION FROM THE Navy. 


for many years. He was among the first, 
if not the first surgeon to be appointed in 
the reconstituted navy which arose at the 
time of the quasi-war with France in 
1799.° 

What sort of a man was this Cutbush? 
What was his previous history and what his 
subsequent career? 


6Only two surgeons appear to have received 
appointments in the Federal Navy prior to Edward 
Cutbush, namely, John Bullus in March, 1798, and 
Henry Wells in July, 1798. Neither Bullus nor Wells 
is found in the registers after 1799. 


more inclined to view indulgently the short- 
comings of the following sketch. 


The facts detailed m the following letter 
from the Correspondent of the United 


States Gazette, will probably be new to many 
of our readers: 


Washington, June 13, 1829 

Gentlemen,—A circumstance has occurred 
within the last few days, which addresses itself 
to the United States’ service. I do not refer to 
the reduction of the allowances to marine 
officers, which has reduced the pay of that 
branch of the service so low as scarcely to leave 
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the officers engaged in it the means to keep 


body and soul from divorcement. Nor do I 
allude to the striking off the extra allowance to 
officers of the United States, who are engaged 
on the topographical duty, which is seriously 
felt by them. No, not to either of these circum- 
stances do I advert, but to the mere case of an 
individual. Dr. Edward Cutbush of this city is 
the oldest navy Surgeon on the list. His com- 
mission bears the date, 24th of June, 1799, and 


he has consequently been in the service thirty 


years. It was determined to get rid of this 
veteran, who had committed the great offence 
of not joining in the Hurrah for Jackson. It is 
true he took no part in the political contest, 
but contented himself with the performance of 
his duties as a citizen and an officer. But he was 
an offensive member of the service, and the 
quacks determined to amputate him. There 
was not courage enough in the cabinet to dismiss 
him, lest the effect upon the other officers might 
be pernicious. Another mode was therefore 
determined on. He received an order to report 
himself to the commanding officer of the station 
as surgeon on board the Constellation, Captain 
Wadsworth, which frigate was going out to the 
Mediterranean. He repaired to the Navy 
Department, and appealed to the Secretary on 
the score of failing, to obtain a revocation of 
the order. He informed the secretary that at his 
advanced age, and with his impaired constitu- 
tion, he could not live to reach the station. 

To send him out under these circumstances 
would be useless, in a public view, as he would 
be incompetent to discharge the duties of the 
station. To this the only answer of Mr. Branch 
was that he must go; the order could not be 


revoked. Dr. Cutbush then took another 


ground. As the oldest surgeon in the service, he 
had certain rights which belong to that rank. 
One of them was the right to a first-rate ship. 
There are young men in the surgical depart- 


ment, who ought to go out for experience, and 


out of these there would be no difficulty to 
select a competent officer for the Constellation; 
but he suggested to the astute mind of the 
Secretary, that although promotion was an 
ordinary process in the service, degradation in 
rank was a very extraordinary one. The Secre- 
tary could not, or would not understand this 
appeal. His reply was the same as before. 
“The order is made out, Sir, and you must go.” 
Upon this Dr. Cutbush, disdaining further 


appeal, drew his commission from his pocket, and 
handed it to the Secretary, and thus terminated 
the argument and the interview together. 

I am told—but do not vouch for the facts— 
that another navy surgeon, who had received 
orders to report himself for service, came on to 
Washington, in obedience to the call, and 
informed the Secretary, that he had been on 
shore for twelve years and not being called on, 
had concluded that his name was not on the list. 
—Since the order of the Secretary had convinced 
him of his error in this particular, he had now to 
claim twelve years pay, which is due to him. 
To this the Secretary demurred, but the 
Surgeon’s case seems clear. 


Edward Cutbush of English parentage, 
was born in Philadelphia on January 5, 
1772. He was named for his father, who 
came from Wokingham, in the county 
of Berkshire, England. Edward’s eldest 
brother, Thomas, remained in Wokingham 
when the family migrated, and his descen- 
dents are still to be found in that locality 
and at Greenwich, England. 

In 1784, Edward, then twelve years of 
age, entered the Philadelphia College and 
began his schooling. His studies were chiefly 
mathematics and the classics. Among his 
classmates were Bird Wilson’ and William 
Bache.* The Rev. Dr. William Smith® was 
Provost of the College at this time. It is 
related of Cutbush and his classmates that 
one of their chief amusements while at 
college was the presentation of amateur 


7Bird Wilson, D.D., LL.D. (1777-1859), son of 
James Wilson, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a judge, a clergyman, and a pro- 
fessor in the New York Episcopal Seminary, also an 
author of an edition of Bacon’s ‘“‘Abridgment”’ 
(1811-13) and “Memoir of Bishop White” (1856). 

8 William Bache (1773-1818), son of Richard 
Bache, Postmaster-General, and Sarah Franklin, 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, married Catherine 
Wistar. In 1803, he was surveyor of customs, Phila- 
delphia and in 1797 member of American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

® William Smith, D. D. (1726-1803), (Oxford, 1759) 
was a Protestant Episcopal clergyman and author, 
born in Aberdeen, Scotland (Univ. of Aberdeen, 
1747). He was the founder and first provost of the 
Philadelphia College. This institution subsequently 
became the present University of Pennsylvania. 
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plays such as “The Mock Doctor.’’?° In 
one of them, Bird Wilson (in later years a 
doctor of divinity), took the part of a lady, 


wearing his sister’s silk dress and reciting: 
“When a lady like me 
Condescends to agree,” etc. 


After two years at college Edward was 


obliged to leave owing to his father’s 
reduced circumstances. He was then set to 
work making drawings under his father’s 
supervision, with the idea of becoming an 
artist. The father had been a sculptor, and, 


Epwarp Cutsush, M.D. (1772-1843) 
- Surgeon, United States Navy 


10 Fielding, Henry. The Mock Doctor. A farce, 
slightly altered from Moliére’s comedy “Le médecin 


malgré lui,” and produced originally with David 
Garrick in the cast, about 1736. ““The Mock Doctor” 
was first given in America in 1750, at the First 
Nassau St. Theatre in New York. This was the 


theatre at which Edmund Kean appeared in Rich- 


ard 111 in 1820. 


possessing considerable artistic talent, 
sought to lead the son in the direction of 


a similar calling. A fondness for field sports 


on the father’s part was shared by the son 
and this inclination often led them both 
abroad on long walks along the Schuylkill 
River and around Bush Hill, a suburb of 
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Philadelphia. The death of Edward’s father 
in 1790 (his mother had died the previous 
year) left him with a small patrimony and 
the care of two younger brothers and a 
sister. One brother, James,'! became surgeon 
and chemist at West Point. He died there 
in 1823, without issue. The other brother, 
William,’? became a Captain of Engineers 
in the Army. He resigned in 1817 but con- 


-. tinued in the employ of the United States 


as a civil engineer. The Jatter brother died 
in 1855. 

Edward’s training In art apparently never 
went beyond the rudimentary stage, for 
we soon find him in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital as a medical student. He had 
secured this appointment through the 
friendly interest of Dr. James Hutchinson," 


11 James Cutbush was one of the earliest of Ameri- 


can chemists. He styled himself “chemist and 


apothecary,” and in 1812 advertised a course of 
lectures on “‘Theoretical and Practical Pharmacy,”’ 


| probably delivered at the laboratory in Videl’s 


Court, in Second St., near the corner of Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. He was appointed to the Army from 
Pennsylvania as an Assistant Apothecary-General, 
August 12, 1814; Post Surgeon, May 16, 1820; 
Assistant Surgeon, June 1, 1821; died Dec. 15, 1823. 
He was the author of a work entitled, ““A System of 
Pyrotechny,” published by Clara R. Cutbush, 
Philadelphia, 1825. For further references to James 
Cutbush, see “‘An American Chemist” by Dr. 
Edgar F. Smith; reviewed by Dr. C. E. Monroe in 
the J. Am. Chem. Soc., 43, 1743, 1921 and the Am. 
J. Pharm., Jan., 1922. 

2 William Cutbush was appointed a Second 


Lieutenant of Engineers, March 27, 1812; First: 


Lieutenant, July 1, 1812; Captain, Sept. 17, 1814; 
resigned Oct. 1, 1817. He was employed as a civil 
engineer in the U. S. Army at Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. I., in 1826; on the fortifications of New 
York, 1829-55; died at Fort Schuyler, Feb. 15, 1855. 

13 James Hutchinson, M.D. (1742-1793), finished 
his medical studies at London under Dr. Fothergill. 
Upon the outbreak of the Revolution he returned to 
this country by way of France, bearing despatches 
from Benjamin Franklin to Congress. He joined the 
Army and served as a surgeon and physician through- 
out the war. He was one of the physicians of the 


_ Pennsylvania Hospital. During the yellow fever 


epidemic of 1793, Hutchinson was tireless in his 
efforts in fighting the disease, and he became a 
Victim to it. 


and Bishop William White,!* both friends 
of his father, who became his sponsors and 
his bondsmen. Like Lydgate in “Middle- 
march” the chance acquaintance with some 
medical books in previous years had awak- 
ened his interest in the medical profession. 
He soon became engrossed in the new 
studies, and much occupied with his hospital 
duties, first as “apothecary and dresser”’ 
and then as “house surgeon.” His profici- 
ency as a prescriber to “transient patients”’ 
secured for him the approval and the 
friendship of Dr. Adam Kuhn, whose 
preciseness in this and other matters of 
medical practice was proverbial. 

In addition Edward followed assiduously 
the courses of medical lectures under Dr. 
William Shippen and Dr. John Foulke’® in 


14 William White, D.D. (1748-1831) graduated 
from the Philadelphia College, 1783. First Episcopal 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. Son of Thomas White who 
emigrated from London to Maryland. He was 
admitted to priest’s orders in England in 1772. 
While in London he made the acquaintance of 
Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith. During the 
Revolution he was a friend of Washington’s and was 
Chaplain to the Congress at Yorktown in 1777. He 
received bishop’s orders and was consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1787. He was 
prominent in the early history of Philadelphia. 

15 Adam Kuhn, M.D. (1741-1817) studied botany 
under Linnaeus and medicine at the University of 
Upsala in 1762. He took his degree at Edinburgh 
in 1767, settled in Philadelphia, and was appointed 
professor of materia medica in the Philadelphia 
College in 1768; professor of theory and practice 
of medicine in the University of Pennsylvania in 
1789. He was physician to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital from 1775 to 1798 and president of the College 
of Physicians from 1808 till his death. 

16 Packard, F. R. History of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, 1901. This contains the following reference 
to Foulke: “On November 24, 1783, Dr. John 
Foulke received permission from the board of 
managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital to use one 


‘of the upper rooms of the building known as the 


‘elabratory’ of the hospital for the purpose of 
giving lectures on ‘Chirurgical and Physical sub- 
jects during the season.’ He was not only, accord- 
ing to Watson, reckoned ‘the best surgeon of his 
day,’ but also ‘the next best skater’ in the city; 
‘skating ‘High Dutch,’ and being able to cut his 
own name at one flourish, constituted the Doctor’s 
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anatomy, Dr. James Hutchinson in chemis- 
try and Dr. Adam Kuhn in the practice of 
medicine. | 

During the summer of 1793, an encounter 


off the Capes of the Delaware between the 


British frigates, and the French vessels 
La Précieuse and Ambuscade”’ resulted in 
a number of wounded, who being brought 


to the Pennsylvania Hospital, were seen and ° 


treated by Cutbush and his associates. 
This experience was of great value to him 
professionally, and apparently led the way 
_ to his employment as a surgeon on the 


Ambuscade later. During his second and 


third year of medical study he had reviewed 
his Latin and taken lessons in French, so 
that he was prepared to care for the French 
sick and wounded with greater facility 
than some of his fellows. Another circum- 
stance tended to increase his responsibili- 
ties at the hospital at this time. During the 
summer of 1793 an outbreak of the much- 
dreaded yellow fever occurred in Phila- 


delphia. So great was the panic following | 


the appearance of this disease that Cutbush 
and his patients were completely cut off 
from the city and isolated in the hospital. 
His services during this trying period later 
received the thanks of the city, and his 
certificate of service received from the 
hospital authorities carries the following 
encomium regarding his work during this 
time: 


-We the Managers, Physicians and Surgeons 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Do Certify that 
Edward Cutbush hath faithfully served Four 
Years in the said Hospital, to the Age of twenty 


fame as a skater.’ In 1784 he opened ‘An Anatomical 
Hall,’ with a ‘determination to put the character 
of a Philadelphia anatomist upon a higher footing 
than it had ever before been, also asserting, ‘that 
in his pursuit he was determined to observe every 


attention to decency, solemnity and punctuality.’ 


The charge was twelve dollars a course. He con- 
tinued giving these courses of lectures until his 
death, in 1796, and they seem to have been very 
largely attended.” | 

17 The ship which brought Citizen Genet (Edward 
Charles Genet) the French delegate, to Charleston 
in April, 1793, was the Embuscade. This was one of 


two Years and Six Months, being the full Term 
of his apprenticeship, with Honour to himself 
and Reputation to the House. 

That from the engagements of the Principal 
Physicians to the Hospital during the Yellow 
Fever in seventeen hundred and ninety three 
and from the illness of some of them at that 
time, he was requested to officiate as prescribing 
Physician, in which station he gave entire 
Satisfaction to the Managers, Physicians and 
Patients. 

In justice therefore of the good Opinion, We 
entertain of his moral & professional Character, 
we can freely recommend him as a Gentleman 
We esteem, whose Mind is improved by a 
liberal and good Education, and who, from 
many opportunities he hath had of practice in 
the house, in a good variety of difficult Cases, 
We think is become well qualified to take charge 
of the Health of his fellow Citizens as a Physician 
and Surgeon. 


In May, 1794, Cutbush graduated from 
the College and received his degree, John 
Redman Coxe! and William Bache being 
among his classmates. His inaugural thesis 
was entitled “On Insanity.” 

An interesting sidelight upon the customs 
of the times with respect to the conferring 
of degrees is revealed when one inspects 
the diploma of Dr. Cutbush. The signatures 
of William Shippen, Adam Kuhn, Benjamin 
Rush, Samuel Powel Griffiths, Caspar 
Whitney, appear in the order named but 
the signature of Dr. John Ewing, the Pro- 
vost, is missing. It appears that the students 
for graduation deemed the Provost not 
deserving of the same fee accorded other 
professors and voted not to give it to him. 


the vessels which were refitted to serve as French 
privateers, and furnished with commission, by 
Genet. It is not unlikely that the Ambuscade of 
our narrative is identical with the Embuscade of 
Citizen Genet. 


18 John Redman Coxe, M.D. (1773-1864), studied. 
medicine at London, Paris and Edinburgh for two | 


years succeeding graduation and then settled in 
Philadelphia, where he held many important posi- 
tions in both hospital and university. He was the 
first to introduce vaccination in Philadelphia. He 
was remarkable for never having had a day of sick- 
ness and died, aged ninety-one, without any appre- 
ciable disease. 
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Hence the absence of his signature. The 
circumstances are set forth briefly in a 
pencilled note by Cutbush on the face of 
the diploma, reading as follows: 


Dr. John Ewing. refused his signature be- 


cause all the graduates had not pro forma, taken | 


his Ticket on Nat. and Exp. Philosophy, I 
paid half an Eagle to each of the Medical 
Professors and had attended Ewing’s lectures. 

Republican opinions prevailed amongst the 
students of that day. They unanimously voted 
the demand of Dr. Ewing an imposition. 


Against the names of the other professors 
Cutbush has made this laconic and signifi- 
cant statement: “Paid these gentlemen for 
their signatures $25.00.” 

In June, 1794, the newly-fledged physician 
left the Pennsylvania Hospital, carrying 
with him the good will of the worthy 
Quaker managers and the staff. In after 
years It was always a matter of just pride 
with Dr. Cutbush that he possessed the 
Certificate of this Institution, attesting 
the high character of his services there. 
In 1796, the managers, as a mark of appre- 
ciation, voted unanimously that he should 
be extended the free use of the library of 
the hospital. 


Dr. Cutbush was now equipped for — 


practice, and with his hospital experience, 
many friends and his own outstanding 
abilities, he faced the world with every 
promise of success. Shortly after graduation 
he opened an office in Second Street, near 
Chestnut. He was one of the charter 
members of the Medical Society of Phila- 
delphia and his connection with it is the 
subject of an entry found upon the cover 


_ of his copy of the “Laws and Regulations” 


of the society, reading: 


I was among the first members of this society. 
We met at a little school house in Second Street, 
the second or third door below Spruce, next to 
the large house of Thomas Cadwalader. Each 
member carried his own candle, and used the 
ink horns on the desks of the school as sockets. 


Just on the verge of Cutbush’s profes- 
sional career, the notorious ‘‘ Whisky Rebel- 


lion” of 1794 occurred, creating great 
consternation in Philadelphia, especially 
among the Quakers, whose sons, in spite of 
their parents’ adjuration. against military 
service, joined the celebrated “‘McPherson’s 
Blues,” and marched to the conflict. Cut- 
bush felt the same influence and when 
Governor Thomas Mifflin offered him the 
position of Hospital Surgeon he eagerly 
accepted it, and joined the troops at 
Carlisle although, as he was to realize 
later, this action was at some expense of 
popularity with his Quaker friends. Here 
he established a hospital and a few days 
later succeeded Dr. Nathan Dorsey’ as 
Surgeon-General of the Pennsylvania Line. 
General Washington accompanied the troops 
on their march to Pittsburgh, as far as 
Bedford, and Dr. Cutbush at some point, 
probably Carlisle, recetved the signal honor 
of being presented to him. Unfortunately, 
no details of that meeting have come down 
to us. He did leave a statement that at the 
General’s marquee he. noticed two of the 


most respected and wealthiest citizens of 


Philadelphia, Mr. Fox”? and Mr. Miller,?? 


standing guard in a storm of rain. 
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Upon arrival in the “enemy’s” country 
in Pittsburgh, Dr. Cutbush (now acting as 
surgeon-general of the Pennsylvania state 
forces) joined General Josiah Harmar’s”* 
mess. One of his associates here was Major 
James Rees, in later years a fellow resident 


19 Nathan Dorsey was junior fellow of the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, 1787. He died July 
2, 1806. | 

20 It is possible that this is Samuel W. Fox, whose 
signature appears on the certificate issued to Dr. 
Cutbush from the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was 
one of the managers of that institution. 

21 Henry Miller (1751-1824), bore a conspicuous 
part in the Revolution and in 1778 was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in the Second Pennsylvania Line 
but resigned in 1779. In 1794 he was appointed 
brigadier-general and served as quartermaster- 
general in the whisky insurrection. 

22 Josiah Harmar (1753-1813), served during the 
Revolution reaching the rank of brevet brigadier- 
general. He resigned in 1792 and was appointed 
adjutant-general of Pennsylvania, which office he 
held until 1799. 
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in Geneva, N. Y. Less than a year was to 
pass before their friendship was further 
cemented by their both marrying sisters. 
The “Rebellion” was soon quelled. The 
large force assembled, and an offer made 
by General Washington, of amnesty to the 
rebels if they would Iay down their arms 
and disperse, had a prompt effect, and after 


a few weeks we find the army homeward ' 


bound. During the stay in Pittsburgh, the 
Quartermaster-General, Clement Biddle?? 
assigned a fine house to Dr. Cutbush for 
use as a hospital. It is related of the doctor 
that he issued strict orders that every care 
should be taken to preserve the house and 
its contents from injury, during the enforced 
absence of its unknown proprietor, who 
was with the rebels. 

When the campaign closed but few of the 
total force of 14,000 troops raised had 


reached the disaffected region. None of the 
Virginia or Maryland -contingents had 


crossed the Monongahela, except General 
Henry Lee** of Virginia who acted as 
commander-in-chief of the army after Gen- 
eral Washington returned to Philadelphia 
from Bedford on October 21, 1794. 
Associated with Dr. Cutbush in the 
camp at Pittsburgh were several men whose 
names were to become better known in later 
years. Among these were General Josiah 
Harmar, Judge Richard Peters?® and Alex- 
ander James Dallas.?° They with others in 
the camp formed a “Glee Club,” and 
endeavored to while away the tedium of 
camp life by presenting plays, among them 


“Old Chains to Mend,” and “Hark! The 


Bonny Church Bells Ring.” One gathers 


the impression from Dr. Cutbush’s account 


*3Clement Biddle (1740-1814) organized the 
“Quaker” company of volunteers during the 
Revolution, hence called the ‘Quaker soldier.” 
He was a warm personal friend of Washington. 

*4 Henry Lee (1756-1818), an American general 
known as “Light Horse Harry,” was distinguished 
in the Revolution as the Commander of “Lee’s 
Legion;” was governor of Virginia, 1792-95 and 
member of Congress, 1799-1801. He wrote “Mem- 
oirs of the War in the Southern Department”’ 
(1809). 


that the campaign had not been a disagree- 
able one, certainly not for the officers. 
With respect to the men, from among the 
7,000 strong who came as raw recruits 
from points in the state many hundreds 
of miles distant, marching over wretched 
roads in winter, only nine deaths occurred 
during the whole campaign. This speaks 
sufficiently well for the care bestowed upon 
the rank and file and reflects credit upon 
the departments concerned, particularly 
upon the medical, for which the subject 
of this sketch was responsible. 

The diary which was kept by Dr. Cut- 
bush at this time is fortunately available 


and from it facts of interest respecting his — 


participation in the “Whisky Rebellion” 
have been gleaned. | 

The first entry in the diary is dated 
November 24, 1794, and it indicates that 
the doctor is already on the return journey 


from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia: 
24th (Nov.). Left Stottler’s and arrived at | 


Mrs. Ryan’s to breakfast . . . the only house 
between Stottler’s and the foot of the moun- 
tains, the road extremely bad. Mrs. Ryan is a 
very polite old lady, an Englishwoman by 
birth . . . This place is noted for Venison 


Steaks. 


Arrived at Bedford in the evening, somewhat 
unwell. Put up at Mr. McDermott’s, exceeding 
kind and attentive, too much so. 

25th. Genl. Harmar left me 'this morning. 

26th. Coll. McPherson and his Regiment 
passed thro. 


On the 29th of November Dr. Cutbush 
reached Bedford, Pa., and from this point 


on the march issued an order to a Dr. Auld 
to transfer his charge of the military hospital 


25 Richard Peters (1744-1828), jurist, was an 
eminent lawyer. During the Revolution he held 
several important positions. He was one of the first 
to suspect Benedict Arnold of treachery. A great 
friend of Washington, whom he often had as a guest 
at his country place, Belmont, described by the 
French traveler, Chastellux as a “tasty little box 
in the most charming spot nature could embellish.” 

*6 Alexander James Dallas (1759-1817), states- 
man, was paymaster-general of the forces at Pitts- 
burgh in 1794. 
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‘there to a successor, Di. Anderson.2’ In 
this order explicit directions appear regard- 
ing the making of inventories, the transfer 
of property, the payment of nurses, etc. 
_ By December 4th, the doctor had reached 
Carlisle, Pa., and he wrote from here to Dr. 
Anderson at Bedford for a statement of the 
sick remaining in the hospital. He also 
issued an order to Dr. Saml. L. McCulloch, 
surgeon in charge of the hospital at Carlisle, 
to proceed to close that institution as soon 
as the campaign was over. 

Under this date he enteréd a record of 
the march from Pittsburgh and Carlisle in 
which it appears that he has traveled a 
distance of 1 58 miles in sixteen days, adding 
the remark, “snow on the ground and 
disagreeable marching.” 

On December 26th he reaches Phila- 
delphia and dwells upon the difficulty he 
has experienced in procuring the necessary 
returns from the surgeons of the different 
regiments, which he attributes to “want 
of general discipline among them.” He 
gives his ideas about locating hospitals 
and how they should be managed, partic- 
ularly with reference to the selection of 
sanitary sites and the value of frequent 
inspections by the higher officers of the 
command. 

Soon after his return to Philadelphia, the 
Doctor called upon. General Washington 
to pay his respects. | 

Dr. Cutbush was now confronted with the 
necessity of resuming his professional career. 
In spite of his former good standing, espe- 
cially in Quaker circles, he soon found that 
his popularity had been adversely affected 

by the recent participation in a military 


27 James Anderson, M.D., physician; died at his 
country seat near Chestertown, Md., Dec. 8, 1820, 
aged sixty-eight. Commencing his medical studies 
under his father, a physician from Scotland, he 
continued them at Philadelphia and at Edinburgh, 
but was obliged to return home before taking a 
degree. For more than thirty years he enjoyed a 
most extensive practice, which his infirmities com- 
pelled him, when at the age of sixty to relinquish. 


He was a zealous disciple of Wesley, and was exceed- 


ingly liberal and benevolent. 
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eapedition. This prejudice among “The 
Friends” made his reentry into social 
life and the resuming of his practice a 
matter of some difficulty, but he seems to 
have had a certain measure of success, for 
before the year 1795 had closed we find 
him united in marriage with Miss Ann 
Reynolds of Philadelphia. They were mar- 
ried at Christ Church, Philadelphia, on 
May 2, 1795. 

In the Spring of 1798 Dr. Cutbush made 
a visit to his friend, James Rees, at Geneva, 
N. Y., possibly with the idea of settling in 
that part of the country, if, after investiga- 
tion it made a sufficient appeal to him. 


There is evidence that he found much to 


admire in this beautiful region of central 
New York. But it was then still in the state 
almost of the virgin forest and he realized 
that the wilderness is not the most promis- 
ing place in the world for a young physician 
to make a start in life. 

He gives in his diary a vivid description 
of a thunder storm which occurred during 
his visit to Geneva, and speaks of the beau- — 
tiful scenery on Lake Seneca and on the 
shores of Sodus Bay in Lake Ontario. 
While in Western New York he met Colonel 
Charles Williamson who was a pioneer 
and a large land owner in this region. He 
also visited Canandaigua and while there 
was shown a copper medal which had been 
ploughed up from the site of an old Indian 
fort. It bore the portrait of William, Duke 
of Cumberland, mounted on_ horseback 
and pointing toward a city to which three 
prisoners were marching, bound. together. © 
Around the Margin of the medal was the 
inscription, ‘‘Rebellion justly rewarded at 


Carlisle, a.v., 1745.”?* On a visit to Lake 


Ontario he was accompanied by Raphael 


This medal was no doubt one struck off to 
commemorate the victory of William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland (son of George 11) against the 
forces of Prince Charles Edward (the young Pre- 
tender) in the Rebellion of 1745-46. Carlisle was 
retaken during the campaign. Cumberland’s name 
is associated with the Battle of Culloden (April 8, 
1746) in which he gained a decisive victory over the 
Pretender. 
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West, son of Benjamin West, the cele- 
brated painter. He speaks of the land near 


the outlet of Canandaigua Lake as being 


low and hence unhealthy with intermittent 
and remittent fevers as the chief diseases. 
“Beaver, deer, otter, muskrat and many 
other animals are taken in the vicinity of 
these waters. Salmon, trout and bass are 


caught in the spring.” He accuses Geneva ° 


county of being very much infested with 
“Rattle Snakes,” and closes his remarks 
upon this region with the comment: “Re- 
turned to Geneva without being satisfied 
with the enchanting prospects of Sodus 
Bay at L. Ontario.” 

On February 19, 1799, Dr. Cutbush left 
Geneva to return to Philadelphia where he 
arrived on March 3rd. The snow was very 
deep on the roads, and he states that 
ordinarily the 450 miles between the two 
places should be made in nine days, whereas 
it took him twelve days. On May 28, 1799, 


the diary contains the following fateful 
entry: 


Appointed Surgeon in the Navy of. the 
United States and received orders to join the 
Frigate United States, 50 guns, Commodore 
John Barry; James Barron, Captain. Now 
commences a new scene of life. 


Before taking up the narrative of Dr. 
Cutbush’s experiences in the Navy, it will 
be of advantage to present a short descrip- 
tion of the situation of our navy at this 
time. It will be recalled that the trouble 
with the Barbary States was terminated 
by the treaty signed in November, 1795. 
As a consequence of peace the work on 
three of the six frigates laid down in 1794 
was suspended. The two forty-fours and 
the one thirty-eight remaining were com- 
pleted. 

President Washington, in his annual 
address to Congress in December, 1796, 


strongly recommended laws for the gradual © 


increase of the Navy. In Europe a state 
of war was prevailing between the two 
maritime powers, France and England, and 
measures of hostility against each other 


often tended to trespass on the rights and 
privileges of neutrals. The French partic- 
ularly encroached upon the rights of the 
American people. They captured British 
vessels in our waters and even attacked 
American vessels. All attempts to obtain 


redress from the French government failed, 


and in April; 1798, the President recom- 
mended to Congress measures of defence, 
which it was hoped would have the effect 
of stopping these aggressions, and avert 
an open conflict. Six more ships of the line 
were recommended for construction, in 
addition to those authorized in 1794. The 
frigate United States was the first to be 


launched, at Philadelphia, on July 10, © 


1797. The Constellation followed her on 
the 7th of September. | | 

On May 28, 1798 the President was 
empowered to instruct the commanders of 
public vessels to capture and send into 
port all French cruisers, whether public 
or private, that might be found on the 
coast, and to recapture any American 
vessels which might have fallen into their 
hands. 

Down to this moment, the old treaty of 
alliance entered into between France and 
the United States during the Revolution, 
was in existence, but Congress solemnly 
abrogated it on July 7, 1798, on the plea 
that it had been repeatedly disregarded by 
France and that the latter country con- 
tinued, despite remonstrances, to exercise 
predatory warfare on the commerce of the 
United States. No express declaration of 
war was made, although in fact it existed. 


Congress passed further constructive meas- 


ures, and a new navy came into being at 
this period. 
When Dr. Cutbush was invited by Com- 


modore Barry?’ to become the surgeon of — 


* John Barry, first commodore in the Navy, 
born in Ireland, 1745; died in Philadelphia, 1803. 
Barry had a distinguished career in the Revolution 
and captured: several British men-of-war. After 
the founding of the present Navy in 1794, he was 


named senior officer, a position which he held until . 


his death. He superintended the building of the 
frigate, United States. 
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the United States, that ship had already 
made several short cruises along the coast 
to the eastward and to the West Indies 
searching for enemy vessels. At the close 
of the year, 1798, the active force in the 
West Indies had been distributed into four 
squadrons. One squadron under Commo- 
dore Barry, who was the senior officer of 
the service, cruised to the windward, run- 
ning as far south as Tobago. Several captures 
were made, principally of privateers, the 
United States taking two ships of this class. 
In April, 1799, the Commodore’s health 
being impaired, he proceeded north with 


the United States, after ordering most of | 


his squadron. to join Commodore Truxton, 
who also had a squadron in the West 
Indian waters. Such was the situation of 
affairs when Doctor Cutbush received 
his appointment to the United States on 
May 28, 1799. On June 29, 1799, Commo- 
dore Barry was ordered to cruise south as 
far as St. Mary’s [Ga.], returning to Hamp- 
ton Roads in July. His cruise was extended 
somewhat beyond this time, and he was 
then ordered to New York to prepare for 
foreign service. 

The following record taken from Dr. 


Cutbush’s diary, although characterized by 


extreme brevity, gives us an idea of his daily 
experiences during this period [the spelling, 
punctuation, etc., are Dr. Cutbush’s]. 

July 1. (1799) Frigate lay at Billingsport in 
the River Delaware. 

_ 2. Weigd. anchor with a fair breeze and got 
aground on Wilmington Flats where we remained 
till flood tide. 

3. Arrived at New Castle, wind ahead. 

4. Dined with the Commodore. 

6. Anchored off Port Penn. The Guns were 
exercised with powder and shot. 

7. The chief diseases on board are Diarra. 
and Venereal. The Diarrhea exists chiefly 
among the Ilandsmen, in consequence of extreme 
inattention to their persons, and drinking the 
water along side when at New Castle. 

g. Left the Lighthouse, Cape Henlopen. 

10. Light breezes. 

11. 10 0’clock a.m. Drums beat to quarters and 
ship cleared for action. After bearing down on 


the sail, discovered her to be the George 
Washington of 32 guns, on a cruise. 

14. Several sharks made their appearance 
along side. 

15. Rain with heavy thunder, and very sharp 
lightning. No obsn. 

16. Thunder and lightning continued heavy, dhe 
lightning passed down the chain conductors 
from the mast head several times; the men in 
the main top felt the shock sensibly. 

17, 18 & 19. Weather continues bad. 

20. Clear. A large shark came astern of us with 
a Pilot Fish, the shark was struck with the — 
grange (?) and nearly hoisted aboard, when the - 
Instrument gave way. A small fish resembling 
a Chub, adhered to his back. 

21. Sunday. Thunder and lightning with a 
heavy fall of rain, the lightning passed down 


- the conductors freqy. and sounded in its descent 


like renting [i.e. rending] strong canvass. We 
are now in the Gulf stream, several very hand- 
some birds flew across the ship this morning. 
I could not ascertain the kind; no diseases of 
importance. John Fritz is very low, labors 
under Nostalgia or a constant desire to 
return home. 

22. Sailed off and on, Charleston Scions. 

23. Landed Lieut. Dayton and some troops 
under his command; the steeple in Charleston 
very visible. Jos.. Davis, a Seaman, taken ill of 
natural Small pox. 

25. Inoculated 12 of the Crew who had not 
had the S.P. [Smallpox]. 

31. Arrived in Hampton road Virginia. During 
the cruise, I was never seasick; I had an Inter- 
mittent when I first went aboard, and was 
using Fowlers Solution of Arsenic—Did this 
solution prevent Sea Sickness by mcreasing 
the tone of the stomach? A turtle was caught 
napping, when off Charleston; wt. 417 |b. his 
back was covered with moss and Barnicles. 
At anchor in Hampton road, nothing material 
happened. 

Aug. 12. Had several violent storms with 
thunder and lightning. The lightning passed 
down the conductors frequently and across 
the deck, like balls of Fire. (As I have been 
informed.) I am clearly of opinion that we have 
been saved from destruction, several times, by 
the conductors; no vessel ought to put to sea 
without one or more. Wynkoop’s ventilators 
are trifling machines for large ships. There 1s 
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not motion sufficient to work them except in 
very bad weather. Windsails are preferable. 

13. Left Hampton road, on a cruise. Winds 
unfavorable. Sailed East to Long. 60° from 
thence southward, while in the Gulf Stream 
experienced a great deal of stormy weather. 
Frigate sailed from 10}g to II knots, close 
haul’d. 


Sept. 1. Cruised as far south as St. ioe ; 
was spoke with, and informed that a French | 


44 was reported to be off the Capes of Delaware; 
put about and made sail for the Delaware but 

discovered no armed vessel. Caught a quall (?)*° 
[A drawing was made here of what looks like a 
jelly fish upside down.] The outer part con- 
tracted and dilated. The stings in some are 
very long; the dotted part within, transparent 
and scolloped; all the outer part perfectly 
smooth and round. It appears to live by suction. 

Arrived at Newport, Rhode Island, Sept. 
12th. Fog very thick, morning and evening; 
people are very healthy, living cheap. House 
rent low. Fish caught in great abundance. 
Fort Adams is a commanding situation. Fort 
Wollcott appears in good order. 

Nov. 3 [1799]. Left Newport, Rhode Island, 
with Envoys Extraordinary to the Republic 
of France. Honorable Oliver Ellsworth, Chief 
Justice of the United States and Governor Davy 
of North Carolina, Envoys; Zeph. Swift, and 
Mr. Littlejohn, Secs., also Judge Ellsworth’s 
son. Fired a salute when they came on board.?*! 


The entry in the diary Jast quoted refers 
to the commission which was appointed 
by President John Adams to treat with 
France, after an assurance had been given 
by that country that new envoys would be 
received. They were to proceed to France 
for the purpose of adjusting the differences 
existing between the two countries. No 
doubt the recent activities of our Navy 

© Quall. Jellyfish were sometimes called sun- 
squalls which obviously is a derivation from the 


German name for them, schirm-quallen, which means 
umbrella-jellies. 


%1'The three envoys were Oliver Ellsworth, 
William Richardson — Davie and William Vans 
Murray. 

Oliver Ellsworth, 1745-1807, jurist and states- 
man, was United States senator from Connecticut, 
1789-96 and chief justice of the supreme court, 


against French vessels, had made France 
better disposed to enter upon negotiations, 
This special embassy signed a convention 
with France on September 30, 1800, which 
virtually ended the quasi war between the 
two countries. 

A letter written by Dr. Cutbush to 
James Rees,’ on November 2, 1799, the 
day before the frigate sailed from Newport, 
has, fortunately, been preserved, and this 
communication gives us an idea of the 
young surgeon’s frame of mind at this 


early stage of his career in the Navy, as" 


well as an insight into some of his personal 
affairs at this time. 


Frigate, United States, Off Newport, 
Rhode Island, Novr. 2, ’99. 
Dear James: 

I fully expected to have heard from you or 
Nancy” ere this, having written several letters, 
therefore, am extremely disappointed. What 
the cause is, I cannot conceive, and forbear 
conjecturing, lest I should add more trouble to 
a mind already sufficiently disturbed. I am 
sorry to inform you after all this lengthy deten- 
tion, we have rec. orders to sail, not for the 
West Indies, as we hoped and expected (where 
we could have had an opportunity of making 
captures) but for Europe, with Envoys, Judge 
Ellsworth and Mr. Davie with their suit. 
We expect them on board tomorrow and will 
sail if the Wind is fair. Thus we are to cross the 
Western Ocean with our hands tied under a 
Flag of Truce—it is not yet known to what part 


of Europe we are bound, Lisbon is spoken of, also — 


Portsmouth in England; it remains a secret— 


_ This may be considered an honor conferred on 


the Ship—but in my opinion conceive it highly 
derogatory to the honor of the Broad Pendant— 
but no more of this. We shall not have the 
opportunity of making as handsome a capture 


1796-1800. 

William Richardson Davie, 1756-1820, lawyer, 
statesman and soldier, served with distinction in 
the Revolution under General Nathanael Greene. 
He was largely responsible for the establishment 
of the University of North Carolina. 

William Vans Murray, 1762-1803, diplomatist, 


‘minister to the Netherlands in 1797. 


8The “Nancy” in this letter is Mrs. (Ann) 
Cutbush, the doctor’s wife. 
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as the Constitution—2540,000 dollars will be 
shared.3* I wish to God, I had been Surgeon of 
her. White Spring Farm would have suited me 
extremely well to realize the share, etc. I hope 
you have recd. my Horse. God Almighty knows 
when I shall be able to make you compensation 
for the trouble I have put you to unless we shall 
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be so fortunate as to recapture an English | 
Indiaman after we have got clear of the Old 
Cocks, {i.e. the Envoys]. As it is probable, we 
shall not return to Philadelphia before the next . 
Century, I have done my best to leave Nancy 
a sufft. support; by applying to the Commodore 
for permission to draw an order on the Secy. 


PorTRAIT OF A Lapy Founp IN THE SEA CHEST OF Dr. CutBusH. TH1s PorTRAIT 
is By HENRY SINGLETON* AND WAS PAINTED IN THE YEAR 1788. THE SUBJECT 
is UNKNOWN. 


33 While the doctor mentions the Constitution in 
this letter as having taken a valuable prize, it is 
believed that he intended to write Constellation. 
The latter vessel, under command of Commodore 
Truxton, on February 9, 1799, after a close con- 
test, had vanquished the French frigate, L’Insur- 
gente, and sent her into St. Kitts with a prize crew 
under charge of Lieutenants Rodgers and Porter. 

*Singleton (Henry) 1766-1839, born in London; 
died there. He was brought up by his uncle, W. 


Singleton, a miniature painter. In 1782, he entered | 
the Royal Academy as a student and in 1784 
received the silver medal for a painting of a figure 
from life. Four years later he was awarded the gold 
medal for his painting of ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.’’ On 
this latter occasion he was highly complimented by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. He painted many portraits 
including one of Boswell and one of Nelson, a group 
of academicians, and a series of cabinet paintings 


- illustrating the plays of Shakespeare. 
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of the Navy in her favor, who has answered 
“Yes, my Child.” I’Il assure you the arrangmt. 
has relieved my mind very much and hope it 
will be sufft. whether she remains at Geneva 
or returns to Philada—if in the latter place she 
will procure it from Mr. Richards on the Secy. of 
the Navy (Benj. Stoddert). I have chosen to 
forward it to Mr. Richards, he being acquainted 
with the Secy. The draught is for half my 


monthly pay as Surgeon (25 dollars) in favor of ' 


Mrs. Ann Cutbush on Order—from the 28th 
of October 1799. The other months being 
already mortgaged in the Mess and regimentals 
etc. Pay for this letter and charge it to me, for 
I’Il be cursed if I can raise sufft. No matter for 
Man of War men as we are termed—if we do but 
carry decent outsides [and] a well lined stomach 
—damn all pockets, they are not necessary. 

I wish my mind was easy on the subject of 
William’s** situation—Can you employ him in 
your Store, or is there a school, if Nancy should 
conclude to remain at Geneva, to send him to— 
or will he be fit for an Apprentice. Let him 
choose a trade, and let him work his passage to 
Philada. if to be situated there; I wish to God 
you would sound him and Act the same as tho’ 
Joseph was in his situation. 

I have written to Mr. Mease and several 
times to Henry—but have not been rite 
with an answer. 

Remember me to Capt. Williamson, Mr. 
Morris, Hallett, Dr. Naglee and all inquiring 
Friends. Mr. Dunderhill was in Company with 
Capt. Wharton a few days since but did not 
come on board of us. My love to Betsy and the 
last little one, Mrs. Rees, Matilda, Sarah, 
James, Reynolds, Wm. Cutbush, Joseph, James, 
Mary Ann, Caroline, etc. 

This is my last letter from this place, and 
God knows where my next will be from. Our 
storm staysails are now bending to prepare for 
blowing weather; we expect to be in Europe. 
in 20 days—provided— Adieu 

God bless you 
Cutbush. 


34 William Cutbush, Presumably Dr. Cutbush’s 
younger brother, who was appointed a midshipman, 
December 9, 1800. He served on the United States 
after his appointment and was on the Philadelphia 
at Tripoli. He was captured when that vessel fell a 
prey to the Tripolitans in October, 1803, remain- 
ing in captivity until June, 1805. He resigned 
November 20, 1805. 3 


I have written to Nancy by this mail. 

P.S. If I should never return again, a list of 
Venereal patients will be found in my Chest, it 
amounts at present to about 15 dollars—| 
don’t like to mention this to Nancy—but if 
anything should happen it will be, well enough 
to inform her.** 

James Rees Esq. 

Thursday being President Adams’ birthday, a 
salute was fired from the United States at 12 
o’clock—after her the Frigt. Washington, then 
from Fort Wolcott and lastly from Fort Adams 
—both are good fortifications—situated near 
Newport. 


James Rees, Esqr. 
Geneva, Ontario County, 
State of New York. 
Single sheet. 


The trans-Atlantic voyage of the frigate 
United States in November, 1799, was 
markedly tempestuous, and many of the 
incidents which characterized it are set 
forth in the following extracts from Dr. 
Cutbush’s diary: 


Nov. 4 and 5 [1799] light breezes. 

6. Spoke a Brig belonging to Philadelphia 
from Hamburgh, out 11 weeks; had been on 
short allowance for some time, begged assis- 
tance. Commodore Barry sent them 1 barrel of 
beef, 1 barrel of biscuit and 60 gallons of water; 
they had only 30 biscuit on board; 12 souls on 
board. 

7. In the morning saw a sail, as soon as we 
came within sight of her, she bore away, but 
on discovering we did not follow, she altered 
her course. 11 o'clock, Heavy breeze. Saw a 
ship, which was rather shy. of us, kept at a 
distance and hoisted American colours, and no 
doubt, was pleased to. see American colours 
hoisted on board of us: Did not speak her. 
At 12 o'clock a very heavy gale commenced 
and continued without much abatement till 
midnight. During the gale, went under a fore- 
topsail, from 10 to 12 knots, a great deal of 
water was shipped, many articles were floating 


35 This statement concerns a most remarkable 


practice then existing in the Navy, whereby the 
surgeon received a fee, usually five dollars, for 


every patient cured of venereal disease, this amount 
being charged against the pay account of the suf- 
ferer, by the ree 
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on the Gun deck, dead lights in, Guns housed 
and secured. Ship rolled so much that the sea 
came into the quarter deck ports and ran into 
the cockpit; great was the confusion on board 
and palid Fear rode triumphant on the faces 
of some of our passengers. Chairs and Tables, 
in the ward room, flew from larboard to star- 
board, and back again. The cradles of the sick 
broke loose, and fell into the Cable Tier. The 
poor fellows escaped unhurt; many chests 
were stove to pieces between decks. Turned in 
at 11 o clock. 

8. Was pleased to find that she rode the gale 
without any injury to the men or masts; the 
Sea runs very high, Wind from N. W. found 
everything in confusion, could do no business 
in the cockpit, on account of different articles 
floated into it. A Barrel of Barley, damaged, 
but not condemned, belonging to the Hospital 
Stores, and was under the care of the Sentry 
on the Gun deck, was stove to pieces, during 
the gale, and its contents floated into different 
parts of the ship. I presume I am not account- 
able for the loss. 

9. Weather very disagreeable. Cloudy with 
some rain, Wind from N. E. which is considered 
a bad quarter. Set Storm Staysails; double 
lashed the guns. This afternoon the gale appears 
to be increasing, and everything looks gloomy. 
3 o'clock blows very heavy; scudding under a 
reefed foresail; the ship rolls her hammock cloths 
nearly up, and indeed her fore yard arm appears 
frequently near the surface of the sea when she 
rolls. Several of our pigs were drowned on the 
Gun Deck. Sea broke into the ward rooms, 
cockpit and gun rooms. 

10. Could do no business in the cockpit. 
Sea continues to run very high. Ship still 
rolling, which is very unpleasant. 

11. Rolling continues. 

12. Very little wind, weather clear and warm, 
no accidents happened the men. 

13, 14 and 14. Very light winds. 

16. Wind freshens. 

17. At 12 o'clock, Since yesterday at 12, the 
ship has sailed, close hauled upon a wind, 217 
miles. 

18. Longitude by Lunar observation 27° West 
of G., 26° according to Mr. Delamar, our 
Chaplain and teacher of Mathematicks. 

19. Wind N. W. ship steering S. E. Winds 


variable; heavy sea; sailed this morning from 


10 to 1314 knots per hour under 1 main mizzen, 
fore topsails, foresail. 
Longitude by Lunar 24° W. Lat. 39° 40’. 


[The references to the determination of 
the ship’s position by lunar observation 
which occur at this point indicate that Dr. 
Cutbush was familiar with this complicated 
procedure, and that he was entirely capable 
of making the necessary observations and 
of computing the longitude from them. 
Proof of this will appear later, when all the 
details of his work are found spread upon 
the pages of the diary, together with his 
comments upon the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the method as compared 
with dead reckoning. How many medical 
officers of the present day are equal to this 
feat?] 

To continue with the diary: 


24. Wind changed more on the quarter, 12 at 
night lay too in expectation of being near 
land. Heavy gale from the North came up and 
obliged us to carry less sail this morning. A 
light flurry of snow. A mar fell from the foreyard 
into the chains and fractured his ribs. — 

25 and 26. Very squally. Made land 21 days 
[from Newport]. | | 
27. Arrived in the River Tagus, and anchored 
a small distance below Bellam [i.e. Belem, the 
royal palace] Castle, until examined, and pra- 
tique obtained. The rock of Lisbon afforded a 
sublime prospect; it was seen when thirty 
miles off. Lisbon appears well fortified, having 
a number of fortifications along the Tagus. 
One fortification is situated in the middle of the 
Bay, built of stone, a bar runs from it a great 
distance, over which the sea breaks; Bellam 
Castle appears strong enough to resist the most 
powerful fleet. Many crosses are erected on the 
Eminences along the shore in remembrance as 

I was informed of persons murdered. 

Dec. 4th. Dined at Lisbon with Judge Ells- 
worth and Governor Davy, this being my first 
day of going ashore. I had not the opportunity 
of seeing much of the city, the parts I passed 
through were extremely filthy. I am informed 
it is generally so. 


At this point in his diary, Doctor Cutbush 
continues with a most realistic description 
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of the city of Lishon directing his attention 
particularly to the insanitary conditions 
prevailing there and to certain habits and 
customs of the inhabitants which made 
walking the streets, except in a strictly 
middle course, extremely unsafe. His com- 
ments remind one of the conditions of life 
at this period so well depicted in some of 
Smollett’s novels: 


The houses are built loftily of white stone; 
[the] streets [are] now . . . very plentifully 
covered with dead cats and rats [and the 
odors] frequently assail our olfactory nerves. 
I am informed the reason the Portuguese give 
for not cleaning their city is this: Some years 


ago the streets were cleaned and soon after a. 


contagious fever appeared among them. They 


| supposed it arose from removing the filth from 


their city. The cause no doubt might have 
existed in the filth and it was natural to expect 
diseases in their city on removing such immense 
beds of putrefying matter but had they kept 
their city clean, I have my doubts whether 
they would be in danger from infectious diseases. 


That this description of the unwholesome 


conditions prevailing in Lisbon at this 


period was not exaggerated, receives ample 
confirmation from the recently published 
‘‘Farington Diary,” from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 


Nov. 5, 1798. The Portuguese in high spirit 
on account of the victory of Lord Nelson . . . 
The People of Portugal are in a wretched state 
owing to bad governments, superstitions—dirty 
to the most filthy degree. Lisbon stinks in 
every part, owing to all filth being thrown from 
the windows into the public streets. 

Nov. 21, 1798. John Offley described Lisbon. 

The streets are filthy, all the dust being 
thrown from the windows lay generally unre- 
moved. The stench abominable.*® 


Tocontinue with thediary of Dr. Cutbush: 


Very few of the first class of people make 
their appearance on foot. The streets are filled 
with beggars, whose wretched situation cannot 
fail to attract the attention of strangers, espe- 

36 Farington, Joseph, R. A. The Farington Dairy, 


pp. 244, 247, July 13, 1793 to August 24, 1802. 
Edited by James Grieg, New York, 1923. 


cially Americans, who are unaccustomed to such 
extreme proverty and scenes of distress. Many 
Friars are seen in the streets barefooted; it is 
very common to stop in the streets, to pray to 
the images of Saints, erected against the walls 
of houses; all classes of people pay respect to 
them by taking off their hats when passing. 


Some buildings are extremely elegant. The 
Queen’s Chapel is a superb building, and the 


New Palace at Buenos Aires, now building, will 


be very elegant both in workmanship and - 


design; it is situated on a lofty hill commanding 
a view of the Tagus. There is a very great 


inequality in the City, owing to the many hills. 


it is built on, but which gives it a handsome 
appearance from the water. 

The Portuguese have a number of fine ships 
of war, but are deficient in Naval tactics. The 
officers are taught on shore at the Marine 
school, where there is a depot, completely 
equipped; here they learn the use of the ropes, 

Judge Ellsworth informed me that he had 
been to view an ancient ruin, discovered by a 
Person digging a foundation four stories in 
depth; he passed two, three or four strata of 
Earth, at length met with the remains of an 
Amphitheatre which was supposed to have been 
destroyed by an Earthquake, an inscription of a 
stone led them to suppose it was built in the 
time of Nero his name being on the building. 

I examined part of one of the Pillars, in 
which was marble, with handsome blue veins 
running thro’ it. 

roth. Went ashore where Ancient Lisbon 
stood, the road winds up a lofty hill; to form 
this road a considerable quantity of Earth 
was removed from the Hill—which left a view 
of the composition. There were several strata 
of different colored Earth and stones at [nearly] 


200 feet from the surface of the Sea. I found a 


number of Petrefactions, especially Marine 
productions. 

Oysters and Clams were very commonly 
found in the upper strata. I have no doubt but 
the Sea must have flown over the Hill—as 
raised by some convulsion of Nature. 

12th. Judge Ellsworth and Governor Davy 
reembarked this day, being persuaded that 
the route to Paris by land, would be attended 
with difficulty. Weighed Anchor and proceeded 
down the Tagus; anchor’d below Bellam. — 
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13. Friday, Wind ahead, and very heavy. 

17th. Wind continues ahead, and blows 
very hard. A ship was lost this morning on 
the bar, all hands perished within sight of the 


Castle, no assistance could be given, in time 


from the shore. She was doom’d to perish in 
halfan hour. 

21st. Dec. Sail’d out of the Tagus. English 
frigate left the Capes the same day with us. 

22nd. 12 o’clock—Lost sight of the Frigate, 
tho’ we had very light wind. 

24th. Heavy gale of wind. 


25th. Gale continues very heavy. Guns housed | 


and we dined on War Room deck. 

Jan. 1, 1800. Gale continues, wind has blown 
very hard since the 25th; the greater part of 
the time under storm staysails; in short, we 
have been pitching and rolling about, as tho’ the 


— devil himself sent us an evil. We are in the Bay 


of Biscay no doubt, but have had no observation 
since the 24th ult. 

2nd. Gale diminished, had an observation and 
discovered ourselves not far distant from Cape 
Clear, Coast of Ireland; we must have drifted 
at a Devil of a rate. 

3rd. Light wind—in Evening Calm. 

4th. Heavy gale from the north. Ship is now 
driven g and 10 knots per hour under bare poles. 
An English Guineaman passed under our stern; 
reckoned himself in Long. 9°, Lat. 51° N. out 
a short time consequently we must have been 
very near the Coast of England. 

5th. G [ale] continues. 

6th. and 7th. Weather more favorable. 


gth. Saw high land, wind blows heavy and 


squally, by observation discovered the land in 
sight to be Cape Ortegal; stretched on and off. 

10th. Saw Cape Prior 22 miles distant; Wind 
blowed off the land. Evening. Heavy gale and 
sea; could not get in. We have had so much bad 
weather, and no probability of being better, 
that the Embassadors are quite discouraged, 
Judge Ellsworth has been confined to his cot 
while on board ship since he left America, as he 
cannot get into L’Orient they have requested 
to be landed at the most convenient port. 

11th. 8 o’clock wore ship and stood in for 
land; made land at 2 p.m.; anchored at 4, 
Opposite to a small fishing town in Spain, 
called Rarice; we were carried here by mistake; 
no pilot could be procured. A Spanish sailor 
aboard who said he knew the passage to Ferrol, 


undertook to carry us there; the Rascal ought 
to have been hung to the main yard; we passed 
over several dangerous rocks, and the Spaniards 
ashore expected momentarily the ship would 
strike and sink; no ship of war had ever been 
there before. Passed the Forts under American 


and French colors. Finding our situation unsafe 


Captain Barron was sent ashore; he found the 
Inhabitants in Arms, many hundreds collected 
round him, he cautioned them not use him ill, 
told the officer that he was an American 
Captain, they however detained him until 
they were convinced we were not Englishmen; 
they supposed our ship filled with troops to 
effect a landing and the American and French 
colors a decoy. Their Forts were all in readiness 
to attack us, we could see the different move- 
ments of troops ashore, reinforcements were 
arriving from different quarters. 

12th. Five Spanish officers came aboard, on 
being satisfied, they said a King’s Pilot would 
be sent to carry us to Corunna, a port opposite 
Ferrol. 

21. Weighed anchor and made sail for Co- 
runna, two ships and a tender were seen coming 
into the bay supposed to be French or Spanish. 
No colours were hoisted, they stood out for sea, 
as we appear’d to be going out, but on changing 
our course to go into Corunna, they made 
sail for us, we had only topsails set, we were 
soon discovered one to be a 74 the other 35 and 
tender 14 guns, a number of signals were made 
by the 74, at length the Frigate came within 
Gun Shot and hoisted English colours. The 
Frigate fired a shot which fell ahead of us, we 
fired a gun to leaward and hoisted American 
colours, and hove to. The Admiral in the 74 
fired another to leaward and came nearer to us, 
during the transaction the Spaniards kept up a 
continual firing from their Forts, but they might 
as well have discharged popguns; any officer of 
discernment might have seen that it was only 
parade. They certainly knew that their shot 
did not go within a mile of them. Lieut. Church 
came from Admiral Duckworths ship Leviathan 
74 guns, to apologize in the name of the Admiral, 
to Commodore Barry, for having fired the 
shot; he supposed us a Spanish ship under 
American colours. At this present time, the 
indolent Spaniards, have two ships of 118 guns 
each, besides two Frigates lying at Ferrol, only 
g miles from us, ready for sea, and yet they 
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suffer a single 74 and a Frigate to commit depre- 
dation on their commerce in the mouths of their 
harbours, nay even from under the mouths of 
their Cannon, have they cut out valuable 
merchantmen! The English treat them with 
the greatest contempt. 
1800. 

January 22nd. By a Brig from Salem, 21 days 
passage, reviewed papers announcing to the 


world, the melancholy news of the death of our — 


late worthy and beloved President, Genl. 
George Washington! Who can read the event 
without shedding a tributary tear! Washington! 
the brightest luminary of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Washington! the Father of the American 
people; Washington! the brave defender of our 
Country’s right and Friend of man is—Alas! no 
more. May the Almighty God who led him 
thro in the path of Victory and who raised him 
to the highest pinnacle of Earthly Glory, 
place him in majesty at his right hand; there to 
preside over, and protect, the infant Republic 
of the United States whose wellfare was’ ever 
the nearest wish of his heart. 

23rd. 8 o'clock. Colours hoisted half mast. 
- 24th. Embassadors set out for Bayonne. 

28th. Visited Corunna which is surrounded 
by a stone wall, very strongly built and forti- 
fied. I saw only four landing places which are 
large stone steps, projecting into the water, 
with gates, which are closed every evening at 
8 o’clock and in winter guards are always posted 
here. The streets are in general very clean 
being paved with flag stone. The market 
abounds with excellent vegetables, cauliflowers 
are very fine and cheap, very little meat ts 
exposed for sale, the pork is pretty good, hair 
is singed off. Hares are common and sell from 
8 to 10 Rials, which ts a Dollar. Water is com- 
municated to the different parts of the City by 
means of Aqueducts. Statues are erected on the 
different fountains (badly executed) from 
whence the water flows. The Houses are, in 
general, built of Stone, the upper apartments 
allotted for the families, the lower are ware- 


houses of different kinds. The old part of - 


the City as it is called, is separated from 
the new, by a lofty stone wall, which sur- 
rounds it; this wall appeared (at the gate- 
ways) to be 10 feet thick, is strongly fortified 
a deep ditch surrounds it, about 80 or 100 feet 
in breadth, with draw bridges at the gateways, 


the water may be let in from the Bay when 
necessity requires. I saw very few persons walk- 
ing in this part of Corrunna, all I met carried 
with them a pompous air; with their hats off; 
and small swords at their sides; By chance, | 
stumbled into a large square opening where 
troops were paraded. They looked well, both 
in their persons and dress, the Grenadiers 
especially. They had a full band of musicians, 
their marches are far from being pleasing. This 
part of Corunna looked very gloomy; the 
houses are of dark stone or may have become 
so by time; the Spaniards being suspicious 
people, [ did not examine very accurately. 


‘It is here, the Superiors reside, | am informed; 


which may, In some measure account for the 
gloominess of the place as the Grandees gener- 
ally take a nap before dinner. I dined at the 
Italian Hotel, at an ordinary; several covers 
were brot in, there was scarcely a possibility 
of discovering what they were; one was the 
Spanish dish Olla Podrida, which, in fact was a 
dish of all sorts; a bottle of Claret was placed 
to each plate; had three courses and a good 
desert, paid one dollar. 

30th. This being a very fine day, rather warm, 
[ visited the Parade, where | had an opportunity 
of seeing a number of Spanish Ladies and 
Gentlemen, also padres or Friars, who dress 
extremely well; the Gentlemen were generally 
dressed in uniform with a deal of lace to decorate 
them; large Scarlet Cloaks trimm’d with Gold 
lace was very fashionable and none appeared 
without a small sword. The Military were very 
Polite to American Officers. The Ladies’ dresses 
are very rich. Petticoats of Black silk Velvet, 
decorated with silk nettings and tassels, others 
with several tier of rich black silk fringe—-could 
not see the dress of the Body, owing to a large 
black veil which hung from the top of the Head 
and extended below the waist, richly decorated 
with gold fringe and embroidery; their hair is 
commonly black, wear no powder, complexion 
bordering on the olive hue, black eves and 
evebrows, the faces of some are very white and 
beautiful; the Hair is neatly done up, some wear 
a black patch, the size of a wafer on each tem- 
ple. [The following added in pencil subse- 
quently]: (This I now learn is a mark well 
understood by young men). Some dressed in 
Black Bombazine decorated with Velvet cut 
into different forms. I could not learn whether 
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the ladies were partial to black or whether 
they were in mourning for the Pope; high 
mass was performed for his holiness a few 
days ago. 

The country around the City, looked very 
agreeable, many plants appeared green. The 
weather is very mild and pleasant. 

Feb. 6th. Went ashore with Commodore 
Barry, to walk into the Country, which afforded 
a very picturesque appearance, from the variety 
of the Hills and colour .of their produce; Vine- 
yards look very handsome—to the top of the 
Light house, which is a very strong stone build- 
ing situated on the top of a lofty Hill, commands 
a distant |Illegible] at sea—its base 4o ft. 
square. There are 227 stone steps to the top, 
the lamp is said to have cost 1500 dollars. 

A large stone is preserved under cover; it was 
found where the Light house is erected. Height 
194 feet. The following inscription is taken 
partly from the Stone; the remainder was 
procured from the Keeper of the Light house, 
the inscription being defaced by time. 


MARTI 
AVG. SACR. 
LUPUS. 
AR(CHI)TECTVS 
AF(LAVIEN)SIS 
LVSITANVS. EX. V!.#7 


The frigate left Corufia, Spain, on. Febru- 


ary 16, 1800, and from that date to the 11th 
of March, a period of 23 days, made slow . 


progress across the Western Ocean. This 
was because they were traversing the zone 
of calms and light breezes and they did not 
get a favoring wind until they were off 


‘the coast of Brazil. On March 11th, when 


the ship crossed the line, all. the “landlub- 
bers,” of whom Dr. Cutbush was one, were 


37 This inscription forms the subject matter of a 
footnute in a copy of Robert Southey’s “Letters 
Written During a Short Residence in Spain and 
Portugal’? (Bristol: 1799) now in my_ possession. 
This book was formerly Katherine Southey’s own 
copy, a gift from her father. The lighthouse is 
referred to as the Tower of Hercules, and evidence 
is presented to show that it was the work of Trajan. 
The inscription on the stone as given by Southey 


varies slightly from that appearing in the Diary of 


Dr. Cutbush. | have adopted the former in. this 
text. 


subjected to the ordeals generally practiced 
upon this occasion. The doctor escaped by 
paying a fine. His description of the cere- 
monies of this day reads as follows: 


March 11th. Crossed the Tropic line. This 
day witnessed the ludicrous scene of shaving and 
ducking thosé who had not crossed. The boat- 
swain hailed as tho a ship was in sight, which 
was answered from the Fore Top. Soon after, 
Neptune with a friend Amphitrite, and their 
attendants, made their appearance from behind 
a screen, blacked from’ head to foot, being 
placed on a Carr on wheels; they were drawn in 
great state, to the quarter deck, when Neptune 
with an audible voice, welcomed the Commo- 
dore in their seas, and hoped he was well and 
all his officers. He then looked about him, (a 
damned ugly figure) and remarked that he 
“saw a number of strange faces whom he had 
not seen before.” Then the raw landsmen all 
stand! I suppose, Sir, you have no objection to 
the customary usage in these seas? Answer, no. 
He was then drawn in great majesty to the 
Forecastle and the oath read—the operation 
of shaving and ducking then commenced, the 
Person to be operated on was then brot blind- 
fold to the place of Execution; being seated on 
a board laid across a watch tub, filled with 
water; the face is besmeared with a composition 
of lampblack, etc., etc., etc. An old Hoop, cut 
full of notches, was substituted for a Razor, 
which in many instances, left severe scratches 
on those whom they disliked; if a question was 
asked and the person opened his mouth to 
answer, a Hogs— was thrust in, and the board 
drawn from under when he would suddenly 
fall into the tub of water. The generality were 
treated with more decency and cleanliness; 
nearly 200 were shaved and dressed; fortu- 
nately | made my peace with them the day 
before by giving them two Gallons of Brandy; 
if it had been 20, I should not have hesitated 
to comply. This, tho’ an ancient Custom, 
‘appears fraught with ill effects, especially on 
board a ship of war, the men having in great 
measure the supreme command; They even 
take the liberty of forcing officers to the place 
of Execution—Some midshipmen resisted, and 
touched a few with their dirks, which put an 
end to the sport of the day. The sick list was 
evidently increased in consequence of the 
treatment some of the poor landsmen rec. : 
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-yath. Lat. 22° 24’ fine breezes, ship runs 
10% knots. Several Tropic Birds flew near the 
ship, they have a long feather in the tail which 
the sailors call the Boatswains Marling Spike. 
24th. Weather very pleasant. 10 and 1114 
knots per hour. 
24th. Fell in with a Bermudian privateer, 
also a Schooner from America, this day reckoned 
ourselves 600 miles from Cape Henlopen. 


26th. We are now nearly on the Lat. of [the] , 


Bermudas; had a heavy blow from N. W., sea 
runs high, dead lights in. Found our Long. to 
be 63° 53’ West, by Lunar. 


The next few pages of the diary are filled 
with the detailed calculations which are 
involved in the determination of the posi- 
tion of the ship (i.e. the longitude) by 
lunar observation. The comments of the 
diarist upon this method follow. ‘This 
mode of discovering longitude is so difficult 
and takes up so much time in the necessary 
correction and working for the true time, 
that very few seamen have patience to 
learn or wade through it, and therefore 
depend on their {dead] reckoning. It Is a 
pity that it is not more simplified, or that 


some rising genius of the present improving 


age could not discover an instrument which 
shall have perpetual true motion.” (Even 
the best chronometers of that day were 
far from accurate.) 


27th. Continues to blow hard. 

28th. Calm. Ship rolls very much, by acct. 
we are not more than 444 miles from Cape 
Henlopen. 

29th. Since ten o'clock last night have had a 
fine breeze from SW. 


7 o'clock A.M. went 10 Knots per hour. 

66 66 66 66 66 
9 12 


66 te 


10 12 66 66 


Wind begins to blow very heavy from SE. 

11 o'clock took in sail. A heavy gale has 
commenced. Sea looks tremendous. Light sails 
all handed. Top-Gallant masts and yards sent 
down on deck. 12 o'clock. Foretopsail split 
and flying, maintopsail sheet gone (hell to pay 
on deck) Shipping seas in different parts. 

Went 12 knots under mainsail and foresail. 


12144 of the Clock. Mainsail handed. Hous’d 
the Guns and put in the dead lights. This 
morning I pleased myself with the idea of getting 
into port tomorrow or next day, but from 


present prospects in two weeks, or perhaps ~ 


never. 


1 o'clock. Gale increases, sea looks wild, Wind | 


blows tremendously heavy. The black clouds 
appear to touch our masts, we are now going 
12 knots per hour under a reef’d foresail only. 
2 & 3. Gale continues. 

o'clock. Wind begins to lull and clouds 
to disperse. Saw a large water spout. [A water- 
color sketch of the water spout Is to be seen in 
the diary]. 6 o’clock. Wind begins to diminish 
in violence. Had the Eye-enchanting prospect 
of a clear sunset. 


914. Sounded for Hatteras Shoals, found no 


bottom; Wind is coming from the Westward; 
Sea not so rough. Good night. — 

March 30. Sunday morning. Head wind and 
cold NW and N. A woodpecker came on board 


this morning which had been blown off the 


coast; he commenced picking the masts and 
ropes, but found nothing palatable. A Snipe also 
boarded us. 

31. Wind still ahead. Water begins to be 
color’d; we are therefore approaching soundings. 

April 1. Calm in the morning, about twelve 
o’clock a breeze sprung up; at 6 P.M. sounded 
and obtained bottom, with 38 fathoms of line. 
Sandy bottom. Course NW. Continued in for 
land, hoisted signal lantern and flashed powder 
to attract the attention of Pilots, if any should 
be out. 


2. 4 o'clock. Fired guns, the fog is so. thick 


that we cannot see the length of the ship, lay 
too; continued firing guns, 12 o’clock. While 


the Commodore was hesitating whether to 


bear away for Newport, a breese sprung up. 
The sun appeared, which the sailors call a fog- 
eater; made sail. At 14 past 12 got a Pilot on 
board; 14 past 1, were opposite the Light-house 
Cape Henlopen, and 7 p.m. dropt our Mudbook 
off Reedy Island. Thus ended a long and dis- 
agreeable passage from Corunna. Commodore 
Barry informs me that he has been to Sea 40 


years and never experienced such a succession | 


of Gales and bad weather, as he has since 
leaving America with the Embassadors. A 


large water spout seen March 29th after the 
Gale. 
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During the summer and fall of 1800 the 
frigate underwent an extensive overhaul at 
Marcus Hook, in Delaware Bay, just below 
Philadelphia. No doubt Dr. Cutbush spent 
much of his time at home in the city as 
did the other officers for it was then the 
custom for nearly everyone to take leave 
under these circumstances until the ship 
was under sailing orders again. In Novem- 
ber such orders came, and on the 24th of 
the month, it is recorded in the diary: 
“Went aboard and the ship dropt down to 
Bombay Hook” (Delaware Bay). On Dec- 
ember 13,this entry appears: “Thermometer 
has been at 32° in my state room. My feet 
are touched with the frost.’’ Under such 
conditions of discomfort, the departure of the 
ship three days later for a West Indian cruise 
was probably most welcome to the doctor 
and to his shipmates. It is recorded that 
“Mr. Shippen and Mr. and Mrs. Stephens 
went out as passengers to St. Christophers.” 

During the passage to the West Indies 
Dr. Cutbush made many observations on 
the temperature of the air and the sea, 
which he describes in a “‘Thermometrical 
Journal” kept on the plan of Benjamin 
Franklin®® and Jonathan Williams,*? his 
predecessors in this line of investigation. A 
summary of his deductions will appear later. 

By the 20th of December the frigate 
was experiencing typical Gulf Stream 
weather and the diary records: “Wind 
blows very heavy from the northward. 
Sea very boisterous. Dead lights are put 
in which makes the cabbin dismal, but a 


good segar prevents melancholia from erect- 


ing her throne in our brains.” 
On January 7, 1801, they recaptured 
(presumably from the French) the Brig, Sally 


*8 Franklin, during one of his transatlantic voy- 
ages compiled a journal of observations of the 
temperatures of the sea water, which may have 
suggested to both Williams and Cutbush the 
desirability of a further investigation of this subject. 

9 Jonathan Williams (1752-1815), had a varied 
career as a merchant, diplomatic agent, judge and 
officer in the engineers of the Army. He was the 
author of a paper on the use of the thermometer in 
navigation (1799). Franklin was his grand-uncle. 


of New Haven, Captain Stow, Jadened with 
stock. On ‘the same day the ship anchored 
off St. Johns, Antigua, and the doctor 
makes mention of his having written toa Mr. ~ 
Pearson there. On the 8th day they got under 
way and went to Basseterre, St. Christo- 
phers. On the 1th they arrived off Guada- 
loupe, then in the hands of the French, and 
sent their prisoners ashore. (The prisoners 
taken when the Sally was recaptured.) 
That a state of war with France was 
still existent is indicated from the nature 
of the comment which the doctor makes 
in his diary at this point: “The Frenchmen 
had made every preparation for a salute, 
supposing we had arrived with the Treaty, 
concerning which they are very anxious.’ 

On the 24th they were back again at St. 
Johns, Antigua, and Dr. Cutbush spent a 
week with his friends, the Pearsons. | 

On the 31st the ship left St. Johns for 
the North with a convoy of merchantmen 
under charge. 

The diary now presents in much detail 
an elaborate series of observations relating 
to the temperature of the air and the sea, 
which were continued until the ship reached 
the Capes of the Delaware, on April 27, 
1801. Dr. Cutbush’s conclusions regarding 
the value of this procedure are summarized 
in the following statement appearing In 
the diary over his name, and in a letter on 
the subject which he wrote to John 
Vaughan, Librarian of the American Philo- 
sophical Society at Philadelphia: 


I am convinced from the above experiments, 
in addition to those of Dr. Franklin, Jonathan 
Williams, Esq., and others, that the Thermome- 
ter may become an instrument of great utility 
in the hands of Navigators; it doubtless gave 
notice when we entered the Gulf Stream in 
Dec. last by a rise of 15°; and in April 1801, by 
10° increase of heat. The sudden fall of the 
thermometer when we approached soundings 
on the Coast of America, is, in my opinion 
sufficient to convince every unprejudiced mind 
that it is an useful and valuable nautical 
instrument. 


Edw. Cutbush. 
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Frigate United States 
May 12th, 1801. 


Sir: Since I had the pleasure to receive from 
you a pamphlet on Thermometrical Navigation, 
extracted from the 2nd and 3rd volumes of the 
American Philosophical Transactions, I have 
made a number of experiments on the tem- 


with it, as usual, a retrenchment of the 


Navy and a dispersal of personnel. Dr. 


Cutbush was one of those invited to remain 
in the Navy. The letter apprising him of this 
decision, with an added comment of the 
Doctor Is repremucew® in facsimile in these 


pages. 


£ ; Rewer Condes 


OrpeErs TO Dr. Cutsusn, Datep JUNE 13, 1801, NotirytnG Him THAT THE PREsI- 
DENT Hap SELECTED HIM TO BE RETAINED IN THE NAvy UNDER THE Peace.Establish- 


ment Act. THE Manuscript Note” 


IN A DIFFERENT HANp was ADDED BY 


Dr. CutBusH AT A Later Date [SuBSEQUENT TO His RESIGNATION IN 1829]. 


perature of the air and sea, in landings, and in 
the Gulf Streams; A copy of my Journal I send 
herewith, agreeable to promise. 

I remain your hbl. sert. 


Edw. Cutbush. 


Philad. July roth, 1801, (to) 
John Vaughan, Esq., one of the 
Committee of the Amer. Philos. Soc. 
The trouble with France having been 
resolved by treaty, peace followed, and 


For nearly a year Dr. Cutbush remained 
on furlough, presumably with his family 
in Philadelphia. From the scanty records 
which have come down to us, we gather 
that his prospects for resuming the practice 
of medicine in Philadelphia were no brighter 
than they were upon his return from service 
in the Whisky Rebellion. That he con- 
sidered starting life anew in another locality, 
as an alternative to continuing in a naval 
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career, will appear in the letters which are 
about to be quoted. 


Philad. June 23d. 1801. 

Dear James: | 

I arrived here on Wednesday last from 
Washington; our old ship is safely moored in 
the eastern branch of the Potomac. She has not 
room to swing with the tide; I would have been 
more pleased, to see her in Seneka Lake [N. Y.] 

When at Washington my mind waver’d 
respecting my continuance in the Navy and 
while reflecting on the subject, I rec’d a letter, 


stating that the President had selected me as 


one of the Surgeons to be retained in service; 
with promises to go on Furlough, until call’d 
on; with assurances of respect and esteem, 
etc., etc., also a letter to Wm.; having rec’d 
these letters unsolicited; without the interest 


of Friends, and at a time, when great exertions 


were making by many to be retained, fixed my 
determination to remain in the service for the 
present; but must confess, I am almost tired of 
a sea life; Absence from Ann is very far from 
being agreeable to me; but to give up my. situa- 
tion, which is a support, without any certain 
respect of doing better, would be extremely 
imprudent. 

If dame Fortune, had favor’d me with some 
of Monsieurs cash, I would have endeavor’d to 
join your little society at Geneva; but to return 
among you, without the thing needful, would be 
worse to my feelings, than the miseries of an 
Algerian Prison; it is true, I might make as 
much by practice in Geneva, as my pay and 
emoluments amount to in the Navy, but you 
know my aversion to country practice, and the 
difficulty. of collecting cash in the country. 
You informed me in your last that you did not 
immediately want the balance of cash due you, 
therefore I have taken the liberty of trespassing 
a little longer on your goodness, and have 
appropriated all I could spare to the diminishing 
of the worst of troubles to me—which has left 
me so bare, that I cannot partake of the 
proposed pleasure of visiting you this summer. 


I am happy to hear your Society is in a_ 


thriving state; I dined at Mr. Barry’s of Wash- 
ington with Mrs. Law and a number of Ladies; 
they say many. persons in Maryland and Virgi- 
nia are Geneva mad. I fortunately had James’s 
drawing of the Hotel and Mile points, in my 
pocket which pleased them very much. 


I had the pleasure of seeing Capt. Williamson 
at Georgetown, he is well, and I think, in good 
condition. Mr. Collin, I saw at Baltimore, is in 
good health. 

I hope ere this, the Children have recover’d 
from the warm fever and am pleased to hear 
that Edward is coming on so a are a 
dabster at the business. 

Tell James that Decatur left us befsre. we 
arrived at Washington, he is gone to the 
Mediterranean. 

Remember me to all Friends. 

Ann joins me in love to Eliza, Mrs. Rees, | 
James, Matilda, and all the little ones. 

Yours affectionately, 
Edw. Cutbush. 
James Rees, Esq. 
P.S. Wm. has recover’d—and sends his love 
to “all hands.” Mr. Bartram in Third [St.] was 
buried this morning. 
Henry and Family are well. 

Mrs. Hackley and Family are well, but have 
lost Flora lately; she was discover’d leading 
the blind, and clothing the naked in the Alley; 
to prevent blushes, she has taken her depar- 


‘ture; her kindness was towards an old white 


Gentlemen. 

Is David in season? remember me to him. 
Did you receive a letter from me when at 
St. Kitts? | 

Tell James I rec’d a letter of the 13th ult., 
from Major Pearson a few days ago—he says 
Sherrington is well and swigg’d it with him 
last night; Scotland is appointed collector of 
St. Thomas’s. Mr. Fay is at St. Croix, speculat- 
ing. Mrs. Manning and Pearson are well and 
join in a great deal of love to the family. 

James Rees, Esq. 
Geneva, Ontario County, New York. 
Single. 


In another letter to James Rees, dated 
October 2, 1801, after dealing with various 
businesses, family and domestic matters, 
including a reference to Tench -Coxe,* 
the doctor makes a remark about his daily 
life which shows that the arrival of orders 
to active duty would not be entirely na 
tasteful to him: 


4 Tench Coxe (1755-1824), a writer on nolitical 
economy who devoted his life to the encourage- 
ment of manufactures. 
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_I expect daily to receive orders to march; 
am perfectly tired of doing nothing; I was 
almost inclined lately to accept an offer to 
practice physic in Virginia, near Monticello, 
but I am afraid to engage again in family 
expenses. 

Our little Fleet has blockaded the Tripolitan 
Admiral and his Fleet in Gibraltar; in conse- 


quence of want of provisions, the crew of the | 


Admiral’s ship mutinied and went ashore. 


On December g, 1801, another letter to 
Mr. Rees indicates that Dr. Cutbush has 
been ill. “‘I am confined to the house, with 
my leg in flannel.”’ He refers to William 
Cutbush as having been ordered to the 
Constellation, 
Mediterranean hefore Christmas.“ provided 
the ice does not stop her,” but at this date 
he does not know that his own orders to 
this vessel will shortly follow. A letter to 
the same correspondent of date, December 
30, 1801, is interesting from its content of 
local news and gossip, but is also of value 
from its other references: 


-Philada. Dec. 1801. 
Dear James: 

I rec’d yours of the 16th ult.; am happy to 
hear Betsy is well and that my namasenke does 
credit to his name. I wish he may be more 
prosperous in this world than I have been. 
Wm. Richardson of Antigua is now here, by 
whom I shall write, and inform Mr. Pearson 
of Betsy’s intention to add his name; he, as 
well as myself, will doubtless coment it a 
very great compliment. . . . 

. Mrs. Mease is confined to her bed 
with gout in her hip, very peevish, etc., the old 
man [her husband] cries, Ha! dads, my life, so 
much for spices, etc.*! 


41 Mrs. Mease, probably the wife of James 
Mease, an eminent physician of Philadelphia. 
Author of “Geological Account of the U.S.,” 
1807; “‘Picture of Philadelphia,” 1811; ““On Wm. 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” 8 vo., 1836; 
“Utility of Public Loan Offices,” etc., 8 vo., 1836; 
“Description of some of the Medals struck in North 
America, 8 vo., Philadelphia, 1821; “Letter on the 
Rearing of Silk-Worms,” 8 vo., 1828; ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the Bite of a Mad Dog,” etc. 1792; died 
Philadelphia, May 15, 1846, age 75. The Mrs. 


Mease referred to may also have been the wife of 


expected to sail for the | 


. . . presume you have rec'd. ere this, 
Bronsons Gazette, which is the best paper 
published, it comes out twice a week; Poulson 
did not commence his weekly paper.*? 

I am almost tired of my lengthy furlough, 
had I known I should be ashore so long, should 
certainly have paid you a visit, and perhaps, 
prevented the cursed attacks [gout] I have had, 
of which I am not yet clear. It is now 10 weeks 
since I smoked a segar. I keep as good a reckon- 
ing, as any child-bearing woman in the City 
and indeed I begin to long for another touch— 
at a good Segar or pipe of Virginia particular. 

I find they do not forget me at the Navy 
Office. I rec’d. an order to alter my uniform, 
Gold frogs are part of the ornament—I cannot 


help expressing a wish that they had sent on a - 


few Eagles, with the order; another squadron is 
preparing for the Mediterranean. Wm. is 
ordered to the Constellation. 

Now, Sir, for something of more consequence 
to you. The information is correct and rec'd. 
half an hour ago. Beef has fallen to g and 10 
doll. per Bbl.. Venison 6 dol. per bbl. Pork this 
day at $12; is expected to be lower. Flour—6.50 
per bbl., falling daily. Ginseng from 30 to 40 
cents p. lb.; clarified will not sell for nearly 
the value, I formerly mentioned. The gentleman 
says he could venture to give from 15 to 18/9 per 
lb. provided it be good, but he is a knowing one. 

My paper bids me stop. 

[Letter is torn at this point] and all the family 
joins me in love to self and Betsy, James, Matilda 
and all the little ones. 

Yours affectionately, 


E. Cutbush. 


John Mease (1746-1826). He was a resident of 
Philadelphia at this time, who served during the 
entire Revolutionary War. He was called “The 
Last of the Cocked Hats,” as he continued even in 
his later days to wear the old three-cornered hat of 
the Revolution. 

42 Zachariah Poulson, editor and publisher, born 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1761; died there July 31, 


' 1844. He edited and published the Amer. Daily 


Advertiser, the first daily in the U. S., from Oct. 
1800, to Dec. 28, 1839. He had been for many years 
printer to the State Senate. Published Poulson’s 
Town and Country Almanac, from 1789 to 1801; 
Proud’s ‘‘History of Philadelphia,” 1798; and 
other valuable books. He was connected with many 
literary and benevolent societies, and for nearly 
59 years with the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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P, S. Charles Morris died at the Havannah. 
Mr. J. Rees’s wife dead in Child-bed. Dr. 
Seybert’s*® Do Do ——-; both those ladies 
were married the same night and died on the 
same day, within an hour of each other; very 
remarkable. 

On January 20, 1802, the long-expected 
orders to sea duty arrived. They were issued 
to Dr. Cutbush in the following terms: 


will immediately join the frigate, 


Constellation. Robt. Smith (Secretary).”’ 
The necessity for the haste which these 
orders suggest probably arose from the 
recent decision of the American Govern- 
ment to exert a greater pressure upon the 
State of Tripoli, with which, at the time, a 
virtual state of war existed. For many 
years our commerce in the Mediterranean 
had been at the mercy of the cruisers of the 
Barbary States and many of our nationals 
had. been held prisoners by these States for 
the purpose of extorting ransoms. Public 
feeling had at last become thoroughly 
aroused and it was determined to prosecute 
the war against Tripoli with greater vigor. 
A new squadron was being formed to 
relieve the vessels in the Mediterranean 
and the Constellation was one of the ships 
of this squadron. 

The narrative of the Doctor’s experience 
on this cruise is scantily developed in the 
surviving records. What is available comes 
mainly from a few brief entries in his diary 
and from one or two letters which have been 
preserved. 

To quote first from the diary: 


1802—Gibraltar. 

Sailed in the Frigate Constellation for the 
Mediterranean and arrived at Gibraltar. The 
rock is computed to be 1300 feet high; is joined 


_ to Spain by an Isthmus of sand. The Spaniards 


48 Adam Seybert, M.D., born in Philadelphia, 
1773, died at Paris, May 2, 1825, and was buried 
in Pére La Chaise. M.C. 1809-15 and 1817-10. 
In 1793 he went to Europe, and studied at London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Géttingen, giving special 
attention to chemistry and mineralogy. Author of 
“An Inaugural! Dissertation. Being the Atterspt to 
Disprove the Doctrine of the Putrefaction of the 
Blood of Living Animals,” Philadelphia, 1793; 


have lines across flanked by two forts; between 
the rock and the lines is called neutral ground. 
The. town of Gibraltar is situated immediately 
opposite Algiciras; it is very hot and disagree- 
able here; the only good home here is occupied 
by the Governor, the Duke of Kent. The 
inhabitants depend in time of war on the Moors 
at Tangier and Tetuan for supplies of vegetables 
and fresh provisions. On the top of the tock 
stands a signal house which gives notice of the 
arrival of every vessel within the straights and 
those bound out. It is impossible to convey a 
just idea of the strength and ingenuity dis- 
played in the works. The batteries which are - 
hewn out of the solid rock is (are) a strong 
emblem of patience on the part of those who per- 
formed the duty. The garrison is supplied with 
water from cisterns and a pump. I am informed > 
that there is a library instituted which doubtless 

is a great treat to those gentlemen who are 
desirous of information, otherwise the ennuie of 
a Garrison life, must indeed be insupportable. 

The reflection of the Sun’s heat is very 

injurious to the eyes here; Green glasses ought 
to be worn. The winter appears to be made up 
of continual rains, the weather is boisterous. 
The roadsted is very dangerous, I have seen 
from 12 to 14 vessels driven ashore in the 
morning. 
- The Jews’ Synagogue has a very antique 
appearance. St. Michaels Cave is visited gener- 
ally by travellers, immense columns of petri- 
factions and stalactites are seen. 

Malaga—The cathedral is the only public 
building worthy of attention. Wm. Kirkpatrick, 
the Amer. Consul. 

Algiers—May 17, 1802—The Consul came 
aboard with his Droggerman, informed us that 
a few days ago a Portuguese ship of war was 
brot in. She was captured by surprise—70 men 
killed and wounded, 278 made slaves. 

19th May—Entered the Harbour of Majorca 
[but] was not suffered to land, having had 
communications with the Coast of Barbary. 


“Statistical Annals of the U. S.,” 1789-1819, 4to., 
1818; “Experiments and Observations on Land and 
Sea Air, and on the Atmosphere of Marshes,’”’ in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. He was a physician, chemist, mineralogist 
and statesman. He graduated from the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1793 and continued his studies in Europe. Dr. 
Seybert served two terms in Congress. 
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Quarantine restriction]. A letter sent ashore 
was received with a long pair of Tongs. 
27—Near the Island Galitea. 

Tunis—is situated about 12 or 13 miles from 
the Bay. The women of Tunis are entirely 
covered, except two small holes to peep through. 
At the age of Puberty they are separated from 
the males; even sisters are separated from their 
brothers. Unmarried men shave the lower part 


of their faces, having mustachios; their friends’ 


generally make choice of a wife for them, 
suitable to their condition in life; in the marriage 
contract, they have a clause by which they can 
obtain a divorce if the woman have not her 
senses or if she has bad breath and teeth, or [is] 
deformed or barren. 

The waters of the lake leading to Tunis 
changed the bottom of the Barge from a 
white to black—also the oars, in fact all paint 
that contains lead is thus changed. The stench 
arising was extremely disagreeable. 

June 1. Visited Carthage. 


A letter to James Rees, written after the 
arrival of the Constellation at Gibraltar, 
reads as follows: 


Frigate Constellation, | 
Gibraltar, May roth, 1802. 
Dear James: 

I embrace the present opportunity of inform- 
ing you, that I am still in the land of the living, 
and increasing in fat, part of which, I would 
willingly spare to any of my friends in want. 
We had a tedious passage of 45 days; the wind 
being unfavorable, when we _ enter’d the 
straights, we were obliged to proceed on to 
Malaga, where we remained a few days. There 
are no Tripolitan Cruisers out, that we can 
learn; the Admiral’s Ship, is still blockaded at 
this place. 

I would give you a description of the rock of 
Gibraltar & fortifications, but cannot find words 
to convey to you the astonishing perseverance 
of those who first penetrated the rock; there 
are numerous passages hewn out, which are 
turned galleries, in which a great: number of 
Cannon are fixt. I think, were the troops well 
supplied with provision in these caverns, they 
might defy an Army of 100,000 men after the 
outside works were carried . . . I have been 
two days blowing & puffing o’er the rock and 
have not yet seen a tenth. St. Michael’s Cave, 


I have yet to visit. Great preparations are 
made here for the reception of his Royal 
Highness, Prince Edward, who is hourly ex- 
pected, as Comm. in Chief. We expect shortly 
to proceed up the Mediterranean. I regret very 
much that it is out of my power to make pur- 
chases here, a great deal might be made. 

I hope before the summer is out Nancy will 
be able to pay, you a visit—tho, it depends 
entirely upon negotiating my half pay draft. 

My love to Betsy & Family, Mrs. Rees, 
Mr. and Mrs. Moffat, James R. & all Friends. 
William is well and desires to be remembered 
to you, he grows a big fellow, is just gone ashore 
to swagger a little. 

Yours affectionately, 
E. Cutbush. 
James Rees, Esq., 
Attention of Dr. Turner, 
Frigate Philadelphia. 
P.S. I shall not forget you in the grape vine way. 


Apparently the Mediterranean cruise was 
a short one for on March 24, 1803, orders 
were issued to Dr. Cutbush from the Navy 
Department placing him on furlough on half 
pay until he was again called to active 
service. Just two months later he was 
ordered to join the frigate Philadelphia 
then fitting out. These orders were for 
service in the Mediterranean, addressed 
in care of James Rees, Bath, N. Y., indicat- 
ing that the doctor was again making a visit 
to his friend in that region. The following 
quotation: from a letter written in later 
life explains why he did not respond to 
these orders: 


In a few weeks after my return to the United 
States in 1803, and whilst disabled by sickness, 
at a distance from the seaboard, I received an 
order to join the frigate Philadelphia, Capt. 
Bainbridge, but in consequence of my inability 


to travel, I did not arrive in Philadelphia until 


the ship had sailed; I was therefore ordered to 
remain at the Navy Yard on duty, where | 
continued until the Spring of 1804.** 


44. Dr. Cutbush’s illness at this time lost him the 
stirring, as well as depressing, experience which 
befelk his substitute on the Philadelphia, Surgeon 
Jonathan Cowdery. When this ship grounded off 
the harbor of Tripoli in October 31, 1803, her officers 
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The orders to duty in attendance upon 
marines at the Navy Yard at Philadelphia 
which were dated September 5, 1803, 
carried an intimation that more active 
service was In store for Dr. Cutbush, and 
this was realized on March 21, 1804, 
when he was ordered to proceed to Washing- 
ton and join the frigate, President, under 
command of Commodore Samuel Barron, 
whose squadron was being fitted out for 
Mediterranean service. 

These orders again brought the Doctor 
face to face with the troublesome question 
of his future career, whether he should 
remain in the Navy or resign and strike 
out anew in the practice of medicine in 
some promising locality. Evidently he wrote 
the Secretary of the Navy and requested 
a delay in reporting for the duty on the 


President in order to deliberate over this. 


subject for he was granted a furlough until 
May 1, 1804 and permitted to return to 
Philadelphia. One of his letters throws a little 


additional light on “this critical period of 
his life. 


Philada. April roth, 1804. 
Dear Rees: 

I informed you in my last that I had rec’d. 
an order to repair to the City of Washington; | 
went with the expectation of resigning my 
commission, but this was not permitted; of 
course, I must again prepare for sea, several of 
my medical friends, are similarly situated; the 
Secy. of the Navy has permitted me to return 
to this City til the 1st of May. I shall visit 
Trenton in a few days to endeavour to make 
sale of some rights to reimburse the expenses 
I have been at, but prospects are much against 
me. I do not know what arrangements Mr. 
Moffatt will make, I beg you will inform him 
of my situation, if there is no impropriety in 
the request, I beg you will conceive with him, 
and if he. approves, and James does not come 
down, I fancy Mr. Hackley will act for me in 


and crew were taken prisoners and remained as such 
in Tripoli for a year and a half. This story has been 
told in ‘Jonathan Cowdery, Surgeon, U. S. Navy, 
1767-1852,” by F. L. Pleadwell, and W. M. Kerr, 
Naval Medical Bulletin, xvi, i and ii. 


the Patent business, provided it meets with 

Mr. Moffatt’s approbation. I rec’d. a letter 
from James a few days ago, I should have 
answered it but conceived that one letter will 
answer, tell him, that if Dr. Henry will take 
the amputating Instruments he may have 
them at 40 dollars cash, out of which James 
may pay himself, the remainder will be of great 
use to Nancy, it will take all I can scrape to- 
gether for this cruise. The trepanning Instrts. 
ought to bring forty dollars, if Henry will give 
$30—take it. 

I rec’d. a letter from William dated at Trip- — 
oli, Novr. 2d, 1803, he informs me that he 
was stript of every thing, has not a second . 
change, with great difficulty he preserved a 
coat! He is in the American House with the 
other officers. God knows what will become of 
the Poor fellows, when the squadron appears 


before that place, which is now preparing; the 


object is to Bombard the City. Five Frigates 
are going out in addition to the force in the 
Mediterranean; Gun boats are also to be 
employed. I am ordered to the Commodore’s 
Ship, The President, er by Capt. 
Saml. Barron. 

I rec’d. a letter from a a. Geo. Holdship, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., who had seen my advertise- 
ments in the Jersey papers, he wants to know 
the expense of a single right or the right for a 
County and whether Stone coal might be used, 
(I said yes) and whether a copper doubling 
still is not necessary; I refer’d him to you and 
Mr. Moffatt, as I did not know the value of a 
County in Penna. perhaps you had better write 
to him. 

Nancy requests me to inform James that the 
bal. she owes is about $27 besides some Starch, 
etc.—I will thank you to mention this to him. 
~ We are all well—The Family desire their 
Love. 

Nancy joins me in Love to self, Betsy, Sarah, 


| James, All the little ones, Mr. Amos Moffatt. 


Remember me to all Friends. 
Yours Sincerely, 
Adieu, 
E. Cutbush. 
Mr. James Rees, 


Geneva, N. Y. 


On May 14, 1804, orders arrived for 
Dr. Cutbush ‘‘to report to Commodore 


Samuel Barron who will recetve you as 
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surgeon of the frigate President,” and 
shortly afterwards that ship was on her 
way. to the Mediterranean station. 


The outstanding experience of this tour 


of duty in the Mediterranean for Dr. 
- Cutbush was his assignment in charge of 
the naval hospital which was established 
at Syracuse on the Island of Sicily.. The 


operations against Tripoli had assumed such ° 


proportions that the Secretary of the Navy 
had authorized Commodore John Rodgers 
to select an appropriate port as a base and 
maintain at that port a naval hospital for 
the sick and wounded of the squadron. 

The following statement by the Doctor 
regarding this establishment was written 
in later years: 


Nov. toth, 1804, I was landed at Syracuse 


(Island of Sicily) to establish a Hospital for - 


the Sick and Wounded of the Squadron, by 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, with which, 
were received all the sick and wounded of Genl. 
Eaton’s forces, consisting of Greeks, Turks and 
Renegades of all nations, the Hospital was 
filled and I had no medical assistant for a great 
part of the time.*® | 


Among the patients at the naval hospital 
at Syracuse were the sick and wounded 
from General Eaton’s small army, and Dr. 
Cutbush also had as his guests at the 
hospital, the ex-pasha, Hamet Caramalli 
and his suite. 

From November, 1804 to May, 1806, Dr. 
Cutbush remained in charge at Syracuse 
and he appears to have performed his 
duties in a highly creditable manner and 
with entire satisfaction to his superiors. 


45 General William Eaton (1764-1811) was ap- 
pointed Consul at Tunis in 1799 and while there 
made the acquaintance of Hamet Caramalli, the 
rightful pasha of Tripoli, who, in 1792 had been 
deposed by his brother Yusuf, with whom as the 
ruler of Tripoli the United States was now at war. 
The General and Hamet in 1805, assumed comraand 
of a mixed force of about 600 fighting men com- 
posed of U. S. Marines, Greeks, Arabians, Tri- 
politans and about a dozen Americans and made 
a picturesque march along the southern shores of 


During this period of residence, he made 
many friends among the families of the 
principal inhabitants. As he had employed 
his leisure in acquiring a competent knowl- 
edge of the Italian language, he was able 
to take a more prominent part in his inter- 
course with the local residents than some 
of his less fortunate associates. He early 
established cordial relations with the 
medical faculty on the Island and particu- 
larly with the Bononcini and_ Delalino 
families, whose palaces were always open 
to him. The Doctor also interested himself 
in the antiquarian exploration on the Island 
and even made his own small collection 


of coins, medals, and specimens representa- - 


tive of the arts and trades of antiquity. 
The following letter, by Commodore John 
Rodgers, indicates in what esteem Dr. 
Cutbush was held by that commander: 


U. S. Ship Constitution, Gibraltar. 
22 May 1806. 
Sir: : 

I have the honour to inform you, that in 
consequence of the reduction of the Squadron, I 
was induced to break up the Hospital at Syra- 
cuse, by which not requiring the immediate 
services of its Surgeon, Doctor Cutbush, I have 
directed his return to the U. States in the Frig- 
ate Essex. Dr. Cutbush’s private character, 
ability, and uniform correct conduct during 
the very long time he has been in the service 


demands that I should solicit your interest in 


his behalf in procuring him some appointment 
in the Service ashore, preferable to the Surgeoncy 
of a Ship. © 

Doctor Ridgely, our present Charge d’ Affaires 
at Tripoli, wishes, I understand, to return to 
America, and, as medical men, when they 
possess the proper qualifications, are, I con- 


the Mediterranean from Alexandria in the direction 
of Tripoli with the idea of taking the latter city. 
After a desultory engagement, including the capture 
of the city of Derne, Hamet and General Eaton were 
forced to abandon the attempt and make their 


escape to a naval vessel, at great personal risk, at © 


the port of Derne. This expedition is of interest 
because it was the first one under American con- 
trol to operate on foreign soil. A more complete 
account of this incident will be found in the article 
on Jonathan Cowdery, previously mentioned. 
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ceive, preferable as Consuls to the Regency of 
Tunis and Tripoli, permit me to say that I 
think Mr. Cutbush, one of the most suitable 
characters I know to fill that office at either 


_ of these places, as added to his being a man of 


very general information, he understands the 
Italian language very well, a knowledge of 
which is always indispensably necessary to a 
Barbary Consul. 

Any situation preferable to the one he now 
holds which you may please to procure him, will, 
he informs me, be acceptable. 


I have the honour to be, with the utmost - 


respect, Sir, 
Your obedient Humble Servant, 
Jno. Rodgers. 
The Honble. Robert Smith, 
Secretary of the Navy of the U. S. of America, 
Washington. 


That Commodore Rodgers was not alone 
in his favorable endorsement of Dr. 
Cutbush, will be seen in the following extract 
from a letter written by Commodore Alex- 
ander Murray: 


U. S. Frigate Constellation, off Malaga, Nov. 
7, 1802. A. Murray to Sect. of Navy Robert 
Smith. 

You have also a letter from Dr. Cutbush. | 
am sensibly distressed on his account because | 
believe the arrangements that hath been made 
in the Surgeoncy Department, hath been pre- 
mature, he certainly is first in rank, and I am 
bold to say, first in ability and intrinsic worth, 
and I hope justice will be done him. 


Many months prior to the date of Com- 
modore Rodgers letter, quoted above, Dr. 
Cutbush had addressed the Secretary, ask- 
ing to return home, as will appear from the 


following: 


U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Syracuse, July 6th, 1805. 


Having a family in America and presuming 
my services will not be required here longer 
than the present year, I beg leave to solicit 
your order to return home. I have drawn on the 
Navy Department for one hundred dollars 
on acct. of my pay as Hospl. Surgeon, payable 


to Thos. Hackley, Esq. of Philada. to order, for 
the use of Mrs. Ann Cutbush, which I beg may 
be honor’d. 


With high respect, I keve the honor to remain, 
Your hunil. Servt. 


E. Cutbush. 
The Hon. Secy. of Navy, U. S. 


After his return to the United States as a 
passenger in the frigate Essex, Dr. Cutbush 
was ordered, on July 31, 1806, to the Navy 
Yard at Philadelphia for attendance upon 
the Marines. 

For a considerable period of time after 
this assignment very little information 
of the incidents of the Doctor’s life have 
been found. | 

On March 3, 1807, he received orders to 
attend the rendezvous at Philadelphia and 
examine men for the frigate, Chesapeake. 
These orders directed him to pay particular 
attention to see that the men selected were 
sound and healthy. 

The question of his appointment to Tunis 
as Consul was still unsettled and he sought to 
obtain a decision in the matter by writing 
the secretary: 


Philadelphia, Apr. 25, 1807. 
Honble. Robert Smith, Esquire, . 

Sir: Being anxious to obtain a definite 
answer to my application for the Counsulship 
at Tunis, which you did me the favor to enclose 
to the Sect. of State; I have to request your 
permission to visit the seat of Government, a 
medical friend will take charge of the Marine 
Corps during my absence. 


I have the honor to remain your Obt. een 
E. Cutbush. 


On May 25, 1807, he answered an inquiry 
from the secretary about Turnbull’s “ Naval 
Surgeon:”’ 


Honble. R. Smith, 

Sir: 

-Turnbull’s “Naval Surgeon” cannot be 
procurred at present, in Philada. I am happy 
however to have it in my power to forward to 
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you a Pamphlet containing extracts from that 
work, 
| have the honour to remain, 
Your hbl. Servt. 
E, Cutbush. 


Philada. May 25th, 1807. | 

An ever-present source of dissatisfaction 
in the Navy during these early days was the 
wholly inadequate compensation afforded 
officers, who were expected not only to 
maintain themselves at a certain standard 
of Irving, and in a manner befitting their 
station, but also often to support a family. 
The fifty dollars a month and the value of 
two rations which a surgeon received was 
but a paltry contribution toward his ex- 
penses even in times when a dollar went 
appreciably further than it did in later 
days. The following letter represents how 
gravely the parsimony of the government 


rate of pay then prevailing had affected 
Dr. Cutbush: 


HonblI. Robert Smith, Sect. of the Navy. 

Sir: I beg leave to submit to you a request 
which I trust on reflection will be considered 
correct and reasonable. 

I find that my pay as Surgeon is not sufficient 
for my support in Philada. as an officer, and 
as my private resources, which have hitherto 
furnished me the means of appearing as such, 
are exhausted, I have to request an allowance 
for quarters while stationed here, and the 
wages of a servant, both of which are generally 
allowed to all officers in foreign services where 
no quarters are provided, or servant drafted 
from the line in an army, or from a ship. 

I trust, Sir, you will not overlook my past 
conduct and standing in the Navy should the 
service require promotion, or the establishment 
of Hospitals. I have, etc. 

E. Cutbush. 


46 William Turnbull, Fellow of the Medical 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, ‘a member of 
the Roval College of Surgeons, etc., formerly a 
Surgeon in His Majesty’s Navy. He was the author 
of ‘The Naval Surgeon,” comprising the entire 
duties of professional men at sea, to which are sub- 
joined a system of naval surgery and a com- 


pendious pharmacopocia, the whole illustrated by. 


plates, London, 1806. 


On December 16, 1807, the position of 
hospital surgeon at Boston became vacant 
through the death of Dr. Charles Jarvis‘ 
and Cutbush made application for the 
place, but his request was apparently 
denied, for on March 26, 1808, we find a 
report from him on conditions at the Marine 
Barracks, Philadelphia, which are far from 


' being satisfactory to a medical officer like 


Cutbush, who had the welfare of his 


patients at heart: 


Honbl. Robert Smith, Sect. of the Navy. 

Sir: We have had a number of men sick at 
the Marine Barracks; yesterday I lost one with 
Dropsy, and mortification of the thigh. _ 

The Natural Small pox has now appeared 
among the recruits; to arrest its progress, | 
have vaccinated thirteen. The sick are miser- 
ably accommodated; there is but one room in 
the Barracks we can set apart for those who 


are il, and that will contain only three beds; 


if we have more confined, we are obliged to 
crowd them with the healthy. I therefore take 
the liberty of addressing you to inquire what 
expenses I may incur for their accommodation. 

I have this day anticipated your orders, and 


indebted for two mattresses, two pillows, four - 


sheets, and two bedspreads, for those who are 
at present ill, which I hope you will approve. 
The hospital mattresses and bedding, etc., 
which were in use at Syracuse (Sicily), if they 
have been brought to America by the Constitu- 
tion will answer for the sick and be far superior 
to any that we can procure here for the same 
price. We have no instruments at the Marine 
Barracks of any kind should accident occur. If 
they cannot be furnished from the Navy Yard 


“Charles Jarvis, M.D., physician and_ poli- 
ticlan, born, Boston, October 26, 1748; died there 
November 15, 1807. Graduated from Harvard 
University, 1766. Son of Colonel Leonard, merchant 
of Boston. His mother was granddaughter of 
Colonel Church. He completed his medical educa- 
tion in Europe; settled in Boston, and became 
distinguished in his profession. He was a zealous 
patriot during the Revolution; was a delegate of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1788, and one 
of the State legislators until 1796. He was a popular 


orator and a leader of the Jefferson Party. Appointed 


by Jefferson, surgeon of the Marine Hospital, 
Chelsea. 
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at Washington, have | your permission to 
procure them here? 
E. Cutbush. 
March 26th, 1808. 
In 1809, Robert Smith of Maryland, who 


had been secretary of the Navy for eight 
years, and a very popular one with the 


service, was succeeded by Paul Hamilton 
of South Carolina. 

Late in 1808, Dr. Cutbush had published 
a book, already mentioned as probably the 
first book written by a medical officer of 
the Navy. Shortly after Mr. Hamilton’s 
appointment as secretary, Dr. Cutbush 
presented him with a copy of this work. In 
the letter which accompanied the book he 
repeated his request for a money allowance 
in lieu of quarters. This letter follows: 


Philadelphia, July 5, ee 


Hon. Paul Hamilton, 


Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir: I beg leave to request your acceptance 
of the enclosed work; it was written last autumn 
for the benefit of young surgeons who are 
unacquainted with the routine of duty. A 
desire to have the work in print, at a period 
when war was the common topic of conversation 
occasioned some inaccuracies, which I request 
you to overlook. 

Whilst I present you, Sir, with the result of 
more than ten years’ experience in the medical 
department of the Navy, I would beg leave to 
solicit an allowance for quarters since I have 
been stationed at the Navy Yard in this city. 


I assure you, Sir, I would not trouble you on 


this head if the pay of a surgeon was equal to the 
necessary expenses which an officer must incur 
(especially if he be a married: man) to support 
the character attached to his commission. 

It must be obvious to every Gentlemen of 
reflection, that $50 per mo. and 2 rations, is a 
very small allowance for the services of a 
medical man; there is scarcely a clerk in this 
City who does not receive a greater compensa- 
tion. As an allowance is usually made to officers 
when quarters are not furnished, I beg leave to 
submit my case to your judgment. I have not 
the honor of being personally known to you, but 
I trust that the length of time I have been in 
the service of an United States, will be some 
should a_ situation offer, 


preferable to the one I now hold in the medical 
department. 


With the greatest esteem I have the honor 
to remain yours, etc. 


Cutbush. 


Whether as a mark of appreciation for 
the book, or as a result of the doctor’s 
eloquent appeal, the secretary’s reply to 
this letter is favorable and the much sought 
for allowance is finally granted. | 


Navy Department, July 8, 1808. 
Doctor E. Cutbush, Philadelphia. 

I have received the copy of your valuable 
treatise which you were so kind as to make an 
accompanyment of your letter of the 5th 
instant, and feeling sensibly this idea immedi- 
ately arose that it was incumbent on me in 
justice to you to offer the patronage of the 
Department to the work, but I have been 
informed that you have parted with the copy- 
right, which however may be erroneous. | 
therefore wish to be informed as to the fact: 
On the subject of an allowance to you for 
quarters, I do not hesitate, you are entitled to 
two hundred dollars per annum. You will 
therefore start an account at this rate, which I 
will sanction with my concurrence. Accept the 
assurances of my respect. 

Paul Hamilton. 


The treatise to which these letters refer 
appeared in the fall of 1808, and was entitled 
‘Observations on the Means of Preserving 
the Health of Soldiers and Sailors; and 
on the Duties of the Medical Department 
of the Army and Navy, with Remarks on 
Hospitals and their Internal Arrangement.” 
It was dedicated “To the: Honourable 
Robert Smith and Henry Dearborn, Es- 
quires, Secretaries of the Navy and War 
Departments of the United States.”’ 

A reproduction of the title page of the 
volume is shown in these pages and a review 
of its contents will be found in the appendix. 
A letter of later date from Dr. Cutbush to 
the secretary shows that under the pressure 
of necessity the copyright of his book had 
been disposed of for “‘a small sum.” Never- 
theless, this sum with the allowance for 
quarters granted by the secretary made an 
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increase in income equivalent to eight 
months’ pay! The Doctor’s gratitude is 
apparent in his next letter. 


I have the honor to receive your letter of the 


8th inst., and beg leave to return you my sincere 


sum of two hundred dollars. Being a work 
confined to the use of the Navy and Army 
Surgeons, who are not numerous, more could 
not be procured, tho’ my medical friends were 
of opinion that it ought to have sold for 800 or 
1000 dollars. 


ve 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE TITLE PAGE OF Dr. CursBusn’s “OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE MEANS OF PRESERVING THE HEALTH OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS”’ (1808). 


thanks for your kind offer of the “patronage 
of the Department,” to my publication. 

It is with extreme concern that I inform you 
in answer to your request that necessity obliged 
me to dispose of the copyright for the small 


I beg you, Sir, to accept my thanks for the 
allowance you have been pleased to make for 
quarters since I have been stationed at the 
Navy Yard in Philadelphia. I have enclosed a 
statement of my account pursuant to your 


hil 
lia 
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order, which I beg leave to submit for your 


concurrence. 


| E. Cutbush. 
Philadelphia, 
July 11, 1809. 
In January, 1811, Dr. Cutbush notices 
a report in the public press that naval 


7, 1811, the secretary writes and requests 
his opinion, as well as that of Surgeons 
Davis and Marshall on a system of “rules 
and regulations” for the proper government 
of the hospitals which the proposed legisla- 
tion contemplates, and in February, 1812, 
he was one of three medical officers sum- 


oe 


LETTER FROM THE Hon. Paut HAMILTON, SECRETARY OF THE Navy, To Dr. Epwarp 
Cutsusu REQuEsTiING Him To AssISsT IN ELABORATING “RULES AND REGULATIONS” 


FOR Nava. HospIirtALs. 


hospitals are to be provided at certain 
naval stations by Congress and in several 
letters addressed to the secretary in Janu- 
ary and February of this year he makes 
application for appointment to one of the 
proposed hospitals should the legislation 
become effective. In one of these letters he 
puts forth the plea that his experience in 
the Navy, particularly at Syracuse, qualifies 
him for selection for such duty. On March 


moned to Washington for a consultation 


on the same subject. 
The postscript to the Secretary’s letter 


was as follows: | 
““P.S. I congratulate you on the passage 


_ of an Act which enables us to commence so 


laudable a work, as the institution of a 
system of Navy Hospitals, and an Asylum; 
and hope to have the satisfaction of offering 
you a high placesoon, in the Establishment.” 
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‘One of the Doctor’s letters to 


Secretary of the Navy recommends a 
French work on hospitals which he thinks 
will be of value to the architect (probably 
Latrobe) ** who is preparing hospital plans. 
The book recommended is entitled ‘Sur 
les hépitaux de Paris” by Tenon.*® 

Extract from a letter dated February: 22, 
1810, written by Paul Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Navy, to the Hon. Mr. Bassett, 
Chairman of the Naval Committee of the 
House: 


Doctor Cutbush, one of the ablest surgeons 
and physicians in our service, and who had 
great experience in hospitals, submitted, by 
request, a plan of his, and doctor Marshall also 
produced a plan, both of which were highly 
approved, and the friends of the navy indulged 
the hope of soon seeing a Greenwich commenced 
in our city; but on examining the funds, they 
were found to be inadequate to the commence- 
ment of the objects proposed, upon any thing 
like a national scale, the whole amount being 
less than sixty thousand dollars. Hence it was 
determined to suspend all proceedings, until 
the funds should have accumulated to such 
an amount as would justify a commencement. 


A letter to the secretary dated June 21, 
1812, recommends the addition of surgeon’s 
needles to the instruments provided for 
naval surgeons, “‘for the purpose of taking 
up deep-seated arteries” adding that such a 
needle has recently been invented by a 
Philadelphia surgeon. 

The war of 1812 now brought a period 
of greater activity for the Navy and conse- 
quently for Dr. Cutbush and his assistant 
William P. C. Barton, who were charged 
with the care of the sick (and wounded) 


48 Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1764-1820). For a 
biographical study of Latrobe the reader is referred 
to the article by Lieutenant Commander W. M. 
Kerr, Medical Corps, U. S. N., entitled “Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, The Designer of the First Naval 
Hospital,” Naval Medical Bulletin, Oct., 1922. 

49 Jacobus Réné Tenon was the author of “Mém- 
oires sur les hépitaux de Paris,” Paris, 1788. This 
work comprises a series of memoirs on the hospitals 


of Paris, and contains a famous description of the 
old Hotel Djeu, | 


of the gunboats operating from Newcastle 
and in Delaware Bay. 
An extract from one of his letters of this 


period (July 30, 1812) goes to show that one 


of his problems of medical administration 
was as much a matter of difficulty with him 
as it was to his successors in subsequent 
times and canipaigns, one that the lapse 


‘of a century still leaves unsolved. 


Our sick list of the gunboats has been numer- 
ous from the number confined on board the 
guard boat, and a very prevalent disease which 
seamen call “ladies fever,” for which I think, 
they ought to pay something to the hospital 
fund as it is not contracted in the line of their 
public duty. 


Several letters to the secretary now ap- 


pear which renew his previous requests to — 


be appointed hospital surgeon. This duty 
will give him additional. pay and also place 
him on a footing where he thinks he may 
participate in the division of any prize 
money from operations in the Delaware. 
Apparently no favorable action on his 
request is forthcoming, so on December 25, 
1812, he employs the Christmas day in ap- 
pealing to the highest power in the land, 
namely “His Excellency, the President 
of the United States.” (President Madison.) 

Apparently the Doctor’s rather unusual 
procedure in thus addressing the chief 
executive on the subject of his future duty 
was animated by what he considers an 
unjust discrimination against him. Further- 
more, about this time there was a rumor 
that a vacancy would shortly occur at the 
Washington Hospital which he most desires 
to have. After stating his conviction of the 
President’s disposition to do justice, and 
presenting a review of his service since 
1799, Dr. Cutbush goes on to state that 
Dr. Thomas Ewell®* had been appointed a 


Dr. Thomas Ewell (1785-1826) a native of 
Virginia, graduated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, with the degree of m.p. in 1805. He entered 
the Navy shortly afterwards and served first at 
New York and then in Washington (from 1808 to 
1813) when he resigned and engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine in Washington and Georgetown. 
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surgeon over him and stationed at the 


hospital in Washington “without making a 


single cruise at sea”. “Conceiving 
that an older surgeon, whose life has been 
exposed to the vicissitudes of climates, 


and the perils of the ocean, and who had 


sraduated at the most respectable medical 
school in the Union, had a greater claim 
to the station at headquarters (Washing- 


-ton) than Dr. Ewell, I waited on Mr. 


Smith, then secretary of the Navy, to urge 


my claim, who informed me that it was the’ 


will of the President (Mr. Jefferson) in 
consequence of the friendship which had 
existed between Dr. Ewell’s father and 


_ himself, and so a change in arrangement 


was disapproved.” 

To support his claim for the Washington 
duty he encloses a letter from Dr. Adam 
Seybert,*! which communication is also 
addressed to the President. 

Dr. Seybert gives a flattering review of 
Dr. Cutbush’s career in his letter and in 


addition states that “no one ever ventured 


to impeach his integrity or moral conduct,” 
that he “was, beloved by the officers and 
all were anxious to have him as a medical 
officer.” After thus reciting the Doctor’s 
pretensions to preferment, Dr. Seybert 
concludes with this comment which might 
well apply to conditions prevailing in the 
Navy at a much [ater date: 


I fear too many enter the service from motives 
of convenience. Unless those who have long 
served the public and whose talents are indis- 
putable, are promoted to the higher stations 
when, vacancies occur, we shall not have the 
most worthy in our service. The British have 
lately paid unusual attention to this—experi- 


Dr. Ewell was also interested in the manufacture of 
gunpowder and held contracts for supplying this 
material to the Navy Department. Dr. Ewell 
married the daughter of Benjamin Stoddert, the 
first secretary of the Navy. The Ewell house which 
is still standing on Jackson Place, Washington, was 
built by Dr. Ewell, but his first residence in Wash- 
ington was on Capitol Hill and it was from this 
latter house that he treated several of the wounded 
during the British invasion of Washington in 1814. 
See Footnote, ** page 361, 


ence taught them that a contrary course led to 
consequences destructive of the service. 


On January 4, 1813, Dr. Cutbush makes 
a report to the secretary upon the conduct 
of certain men admitted to sick quarters — 


_ from the Essex. He refers to them in the 


following terms: 


Two are the most hardened villains I have 
had in my care since I have been in service; the 
black hole of the yard, clogs and chains have no 
terrors, in fact from a circumstance which has 
occurred I am very apprehensive that from 
their conduct during the night and from a 
disposition to resist the sentinels at the gates 
of the yard that blood will be shed. The sentinels 
must do their duty in the night. 


In view of the state of affairs thus 
described, the Doctor requests permission 
to discharge those men who are in the habit. 
of leaving sick quarters at night over the 


fence and who return intoxicated, later, and 


adds: 


On remonstrating with one of these men, an 
English man, on the impropriety of his conduct 
and stating that the Government would not 
support men who were injuring themselves, he 
had the impudence to reply that he knew of no 
Government in the United States. 


On January 7, 1813, Dr. Cutbush again 
takes up his pen to address the newly 
appointed Secretary of the Navy, William 
Jones, on the subject of his assignment to 
the Naval Hospital in Washington. He 
desires this place now occupied by Dr. 
Thomas Ewell since he hears that Dr. 
Ewell intends to resign and devote himself 
to the heavy contracts he has with the 
government for making gunpowder. Still 


another letter dated February 13, 1813, 


refers to the “Rules and Regulations for 
the Government of Naval Hospitals” drawn 
up by himself and concurred in by Surgeons 
Davis, Marshall and Ewell, which rules 
were presented to the last session of Con- 
gress by Mr. Paul Hamilton, but as the 
law authorizing hospitals did not make 
provision for hospital surgeons, ctc., he 
expresses the hope to Mr. Jones that 
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when this legislation is again taken up the 
desirability of rank, pay and emoluments 
of naval surgeons to conform to those now 
granted army surgeons will also be given 
appropriate consideration. 

The Doctor’s views on this subject being 
perhaps the first views expressed by a 
medical officer are quoted in full: 


Permit me, Sir, (as the subject of the rank 
of officers has been brought before Congress) 
to solicit your attention to that of the surgeons 
in the Navy, when you take into consideration 
the relative rank of officers. Although it Is 
apparently of little consequence, yet, I can 
assure you, that the description of a naval 


surgeon, by the pen of the celebrated Dr. 


Smollett in Roderick Random has prevented 
many men of professional abilities from entering 
our service, under an idea that the surgeons and 
mates were considered in the same menial 
situation, and I must add that the pay Is not 
a sufficient inducement. There is scarcely a 
village in the United States where a practitioner 
of medicine and surgery does not receive a 
greater compensation than a naval surgeon. 
In the British service, at present, the pay in- 
creases with the number of years that a surgeon 
serves, and the rate of the ship to which he Is 
advanced. . . In the French service, I 
believe the rank has been made more respect- 
able. I hope, Sir, for the honor of our Navy and 
the profession of medicine that (although the 
Army surgeon receives more pay) you will 
permit no invidious distinction in point of 
rank. 


On May 3, 1813, Surgeons Marshall, 
Heap and Cutbush were ordered by the 
secretary to consider measures to carry 
into effect the Act of Congress providing for 
naval hospitals (February 26, 1811). 

On May 5, 1813, the much wished for orders 
to Washington were received. These orders 
required Dr. Cutbush to assume charge 
and direction of the hospital establishment 
there. 

On August 24, 1814, the British raid on 
Washington was made and Dr. Cutbush 
appears to have been actively employed 
in caring for the wounded resulting from 
the encounter of Commodore Joshua 


Barney’s force with the British. In available 
correspondence we find evidence of his 
participation in the trying events of this 
period. On September 1, 1814, he acknowl- 
edges an order to have an examination 
made of the wounded men of Barney’s 
forces still at Bladensburgh and he sends 
Dr. Harrison to perform this duty. He 


‘then renders a report on the work per- 


formed (in connection with the wounded) 
since the 23rd instant and requests an 
additional surgeon’s mate to help dress 
the wounded at the naval hospital. On 
Sept. 3, 1814, Dr. Cutbush reports that 


Dr. Harrison has moved all the wounded > 


men who could be moved safely and has left 
the others with the Army. The doctor 
reports that he is caring for 37 patients 
including officers at the sick quarters, 24 
of whom have wounds requiring care. On 
Sept. 5, 1814, he reports that of four men 
who remain at Bladensburgh, two are at 
Montgomery Court House under care of 
Surgeon’s Mate Harrison and two under 
Surgeon’s Mate Randolph. at (illegible). 

In his next communication to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Dr. Cutbush sets forth 
a comprehensive plan for the improvement 
of the medical department of the Navy. 
Since this letter constitutes the first mature 
thought by a medical officer, upon this 
important subject, it is quoted in full: 

To the Honorable, 
The Secretary of the Navy of the United States. 
Sir: 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
medical department of the Navy. In order to 
place the subject in a proper point of view, I 
might beg leave to draw a comparison between 
it, and the medical department of the Army, 
which now holds out so many inducements in 
preference to that of the Navy. — 

1. The pay of Naval Surgeons is $50 per 
month and two rations per day. 


The pay of a regimental surgeon is $60 per. 


mo., 3 rations per day, forage, etc. 


The mates also. are better provided for in — 


the Army. 
2. According to the army list, the aggregate 
force authorized is 62,448. The medical depart- 
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ment consists, independent of regimental sur- 
geons, of 1 Surgeon and Physician General, 1 
Apothecary General, 11 Assistant Apothecaries, 
20 Hospital Surgeons, 35 Hospital Mates, and 
provisions by law for stewards, matrons, ward 
masters, nurses, etc. | 

3. The aggregate number in the Navy for the 
present year, including marines, is 17,293 
officers and men, as per estimate, transmitted 
to Congress by Mr. Dallas; for this number of 
men there are 50 surgeons and eighty surgeons’ 
mates allowed. No provision is made by law for 
any higher grades, not even Hospital Surgeons, 
although this force exceeds one-fourth of the 
land troops authorized, and each officer, seaman 
and marine pays monthly twenty cents, Hospital 
money; no deductions are made in the army 
and yet, the sick and wounded are amply 
provided for. The deduction, in one year for the 
support of the Naval Hospital, from the esti- 
mated number that are or will be employed, 


during the present year, will amount to 


$41,503.20. | 
Besides, Sir, I humbly conceive that, to 
attach medical Gentlemen of ability to the 
service, some inducements should be held forth, 
as to grade and increase of pay, to this, the 
industrious surgeons of a ship of war, who have 
passed a youth of turmoil and care, should be 
taught to look up as an incentive to emulation, 
and premiums of service; on this head I will 
not instance any European arrangements, 
they must be well known to the Department. 
It is agreed that able surgeons are necessary 
in all important attacks, both by sea and land; 
they share in part the disquiet by which 
victories are won, they may preserve to the 
State the lives of thousands of their country- 
men, about to perish from shattered limbs or 
disease, whilst their reward bas hitherto been 
only the consciousness of having discharged a 
sacred duty; they do not even appear in the 


~ background of a glorious victory, much less 


are they provided for by promotion for long 
and faithful services. This, I hope, you will 
take into consideration and propose a remedy. 
I know that the Naval Committee are disposed 
to do what is correct, but it is necessary that 
the subject be brought before them, through 
the proper organ of communication. It is a 
subject on which the late Secretary promised 
to act; why it did not attract that attention 


which its importance demands, I am at a loss to 
determine. In connection with this subject I 
beg leave to state, that by an act of Congress 
passed February 26th, 1811, the Commissioners of 
the Navy Hospitals (which by the by, ought to be 
immediately under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy) were authorized and required to 
procure Hospitals etc., some have been 
established but there is no provision for Hospital 
Surgeons, mates, stewards, and others, necessary 
in such establishments. Neither have we a code 
of rules and regulations for the government of 
Navy Hospitals, which is highly necessary. In 
1812, | was ordered by Mr. Hamilton, then ~ 
Secretary of the Navy, to digest a system of 
rules. I did so, they were assented to by the 
Naval Surgeons and transmitted to the Navy 
Department, from thence to Congress; they 
were acted upon, submitted to a Committee, 
and reported to the House with amendments; 
and there, they have been permitted to sleep. 
The act of 1811 authorizes the reception of 
Pensioners into the Naval Hospitals, on giving 
up their pensions for their support; but there is 
no provision for clothing them. I have two men 
under my charge thus circumstanced. The full 
pension of a marine cannot exceed half his 
monthly pay, consequently his pension will 
not pay for the rations he consumes, much less 
aid in procuring clothing. This is a subject of 
importance, because many, probably, with 
small pensions will prefer a residence in a 
Hospital; and if admitted, by order of the 
Department, they must not appear naked. 
Permit me, Sir, to make a few remarks 
respecting myself. In 1813, I was ordered to this 
station under an act of Congress, passed March 
27th, 1804, authorizing one surgeon and mate 
of the Navy to be attached to the Navy Yard 
and vessels in ordinary, with the same pay, 
rations and emoluments of Army Surgeons and 
mates. I have discharged the duties required 
by this act, and, in addition, have attended the 
marine garrison, and I believe have acted as 
Hospital Surgeon and Physician on this station, 
without any additional pay. Having no steward 
at the Hospital authorized by law, I have kept 
the accounts of the receipts and expenditures 
of Provisions and Hospital Stores, and attended 
generally to the economy of the establishment, 
with what degree of success my efforts have 
been attended, my rolls and rations, made to 
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the Navy Department, will testify; but, Sir, the 


to my pay and emoluments; whether this in t 
receiving and issuing of provisions is not a allowance will be continued rests with you, Sir; and 
proper duty for the Physician or Surgeon, it the Surgeon on the New York Station js the 
does not belong to his situation, neither is he allowed $500 per annum for examining and sho 
compensated for this responsibility, for which, 


comptrolling apothecary accounts. I wish to 
know your decision on this subject as soon as I 
convenient. If there is no promotion authorized, 
with adequate salary, and the above allowance 


in the Army, 26 dollars per month is paid, and 
two rations per day allowed. It is the duty of 
the Surgeon to direct. what may be proper for 


A SPECIMEN OF THE HANDWRITING OF Dr. CuTBUSH. 


the care of the sick, and he should have some 
leisure time to reflect on all important cases 
committed to his care, without being constantly 
engaged in the drudgery of a Hospital, which 
does not appertain to his Profession in any 
civil establishment. 

I have been allowed by order of the late | 
Secretary of the Navy, $400 per annum as 
Superintendent of Medical Stores in addition 


| In 

be deducted, I shall be under the necessity of 
making arrangements to pursue my profession ae 

in private life, or offer my services in the army, 
Sl 

_which I should regret, having served in the navy 
nearly 16 years, with, I trust, some degree of 

reputation. 

Should that part of the act authorizing a 
Surgeon and mate to the Navy in ordinary be 
repealed, I conceive that a mate ought to reside Ci 
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in the Barracks to take charge of the Marines, 
and to attend such men as may be attached to 
the Navy Yard—the duties at the Hospital 
should be distinct. The above is respectfully 
submitted to your consideration. 

I have the honor to remain your humble 
servant, | 

E. Cutbush, Surgeon. 

Washington, January 29th, 1815. 


On March 3, 1815, in a letter headed 
“Capital Hill’? (Washington) he addressed 
the Secretary and asks that if Surgeon’s 
Mate Tyler has not already been ordered 
to the hospital, to select any other, since 
from information he has received he (Dr. 
Tyler) “‘will not be sufficiently steady for 
that situation.” | 

On April 7, 1815, he writes: “Agreeable 
to your verbal order, I enclose a list of the 
hospital stores deposited in the stores of 
George Dyson, Navy Agent, at Syracuse.” 
He embraces the opportunity to recom- 
mend to Secretary B. W. Crowninshield, 
that a naval hospital be established in the 
Mediterranean at the place of rendezvous 


(of the fleet): 


Any hospital establishment (in the Mediter- 
ranean) ought not to be within the contrul of 
Quarantine Officers, otherwise, your desire to 
render the situation of the men comfortable, 
may be frustrated: indeed in many instances, 
even in cases where there would be no possible 
danger from contagion, a douceur would be 
required for permission to land wounded men; 
to place them in Italian or Spanish hospitals 
would be like consigning them to their graves, 
unless they are better regulated than when I was 
in the Mediterranean. | 


On February 22, 1817, Secretary Benja- 
min W. Crowninshield requested to be 
informed whether the “Liqueur Vitale” 


made by Dr. Julius R. Rocco of Naples 
might not be employed in the Navy as a 


substitute for Peruvian Bark. 

The Doctor’s reply is as follows: 

In answer I beg leave to state that although 
Dr. Rocco is in possession of testimonials of 


his character as a gentleman of science, yet | 
cannot conceive that his talents entitle him to 


a preference over that of my countrymen, who 
have been regularly educated in the medical 
schools of the United States, and, who in my 
opinion, are equally well, if not better qualified 
to discharge the various duties of their profes- 
sion, In consequence of their knowledge of the 
American Constitution and habits of life. 
The composition of the “Liqueur Vitale,” which 
the Dr. offers to send to the Government, being 
kept a secret, savours much of empiricism. If 
Dr. Rocco will communicate to me, in confi- 
dence, the composition of his Elixir, and permit 
me to make a trial of it, I certainly will recom- — 
mend it, as far as my experience of its utility 
may authorize as an auxiliary article of the 
Materia Medica. , 


He mentions that Drs. Mitchell,*? 
Rogers®* and Pascalis** of New York have 
given certificates in favor of this medicine 
as a tonic, and finishes his letter with the 


52 Samuel Latham Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., (Edin. 
1786), was a physician and scientist. He studied 
with Dr. Samuel Bard and Dr. Samuel Latham, his 
maternal uncle. Dr. Mitchell was a man of great 
learning, with a remarkable memory, one of the 
founders of the Medical Repository and an active 
member of most of the learned societies of Europe 
and America. He, with Drs. Hosack and Hugh 
Williamson, founded the New York Literary and 
Philosophical Society. He was a member of Congress, 
1801-1804, and 1810-1813, and U. S. Senator from 
1804-1809. His eccentricities were satirized by Hal- 
leck and Drake in their ‘‘Croaker and Company.” 

68 Possibly Patrick Kerr Rogers (1776-1828) 
later professor of natural history and chemistry at 
William and Mary College. 

54 Felix A. Ouviére Pascalis, M.D., a physician, 
was born in France about 1750; died at New York, 
July 27, 1833. After completing his medical educa- 
tion, he established himself in practice in Santo 
Domingo. After the insurrection of the Blacks there, 
in 1793, he resided in Philadelphia and subsequently, 
for nearly 30 years, in New York. His observations 
on the yellow-fever at Cadiz in 1805 produced in 
him a conviction that the disease was not con- 
tagious; this result was made known to the public 
in the Medical Repository, a journal which he edited 
jointly with Drs. Mitchell and Ackerly, and to which 
he was a frequent contributor. In 1798 he published 
“An Account of the Contagious and Epidemic 
Yellow-Fever in Phila. in 1797;”’ in 1812 an essay 
on syphilitic diseases; and in 1829 “Instructions for 
Silk-worm Nurseries, and Culture of the Mulberry- 
Tree.” 
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following quotation: “My countrymen are 
not among the most backward in Javishing 
their money and praises on wonder-working 
remedies.” | 
On January 10, 1820, Dr. Cutbush writes 
to the Honorable Smith Thomson, Secretary 
of the Navy, on the subject of introducing 
into the Navy of the United States, a 
“Pharmacopoeia” [ately compiled by the 
delegates from the various medical insti- 
tutions of the country. The doctor states: 


From the acknowledged talents of the gentle- 
men who have been engaged in this business 
it is reasonable to suppose that the work will 
be of much publick utility. . . . the present 


regulations authorize a similar work to be | 


supplied every vessel of war, for the use of 
surgeons and mates. I therefore presume that a 
decided preference will always be given to an 
American Pharmacopoeia, which will embrace 
a description of the virtues of our most valuable 
indigenous plants; that in the course of a short 
period, will, probably supply the place of 
many expensive foreign articles which fill our 
medicinal lists. | 


Some months later, after a more critical 
examination of the “Pharmacopoeia,” the 
Doctor modifies somewhat his opinion 
regarding it. He states that “many of the 
formula (in the ‘Pharmacopoeia’) are inju- 
dicious, and others deficient,’ and recom- 
mends that “it would be well, for the 
present, to suspend any order on the subject 
for introducing it for ‘general use,’ in the 
medical Department of the Navy.” 

On September 21, 1823, certain questions 
regarding the climate of Thompson’s Island 
(now Key West) and its effect in producing 
the fevers prevailing there were propounded 
by the secretary of the Navy to a board of 
medical officers, of which Dr. Edward 
Cutbush was the senior member. The other 
members were Surgeons John A. Kearney, 
C. B. Hamilton and Elnathan Judson. The 
immediate and compelling reason for this 
procedure resided in the fact that Commo- 
dore David Porter’s squadron had recently 
~ called at Thompson’s Island, after a success- 
ful campaign against the pirates infesting 
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West Indian Waters, and some of the ao 
ships had been bably stricken with yellow by : 
fever.*® | urn, 

The board recommended the immediate mag 
sailing of the ships to northern ports. near 


Again on December 15, 1823, we find the 


Dr. Cutbush and Dr. Bailey Washington of P 
advising the secretary about a work on mon 
““Nautical Medicine,” as to whether or not _ crou 
the Navy Department shall extend a if 
“specific patronage” to the book which is seni 
written by a Dr. Bell. ami 

We are decidedly of the opinion that the cha: 


work should stand on its own merits. We are ing 
not disposed to believe that any gentleman of 


sion 
the medical profession, who has not acquired The 
experience by Sea Service, can add anything to Sur 
the stock of information contained in the vari- P. 
ous treatises on the diseases incidental to sea- Wa 
men, which are, or ought to be, in the possession ala 
of every Naval Surgeon. If the work, which Dr. - 
Bell has compiled, possesses intrinsic merit as a ' 
Manual, it will no doubt make a part of the 
Library of the medical gentlemen of the Navy, lor 
without the aid of the Government. Jos 
In August of this year (1823) Dr. Cutbush os 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, the cal 
partner of his triumphs and the sharer of Be 
his troubles for twenty-eight years. She fo. 
was buried in the Congressional Cemetery spe 
56 Cooper, J. Fenimore. Naval History. “In the | Cu 
month of August, a malignant fever broke out, and Ci 
spread greatly among the vessels at Thompson’s 
Island. Its prevalence became alarming. Many died, ee 
and Commodore Porter and many of his officers dot 
were prostrated by it. It was a very natural result he 
of their exposures and poor accommodations. of 
When information of it reached Washington, Com- 
modore John Rodgers was directed to proceed : 
without delay to the island, taking with him a | the 
board of competent surgeons, in order that it might be wa: 
determined, whether from any cause the island Ele 
itself was unhealthy. In case of a fatal issue of occ 
Commodore Porter’s attack, Commodore Rodgers ma 
was to assume the command. In the meantime, : 
however, Commodore Porter had determined, for | wh 
the safety of his men, to come to the northward, the 
and brought most of his squadron home shortly vel 
after Commodore Rodgers had sailed for the island. : 
After remaining a sufficient time to obtain the ho: 
desired benefit of a change of air, he returned with syl 
his vessel to his station.” Hc 
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at Washington, where her grave, marked 
by a stone column surmounted with an 
urn, may still be seen. It is located under a 
magnificent spreading beech tree and is 
near the grave of Dr. William Thornton, 
the early designer of the Capitol, and that 
of Push Ma Ta Ha, a Choctaw Chief, whose 
monument records that “he died of the 
croup in the 6oth year of his age.’ 


In May, 1824, Dr. Cutbush was appointed 


senior member of a board of medical ex- 
aminers at Philadelphia. This board was 
charged with the important duty of examin- 
ing and passing upon candidates for admis- 
sion to the medical corps of the Navy. 
The other members of the board were 
Surgeons Samuel R. Marshall, William 
P. C. Barton, Thomas Harris and Bailey 
Washington. In November of the same 
year the board transferred its activities to 
Washington and met at Gadsby’s Hotel.*® 

In the year 1824, Dr. Cutbush married 
for his second wife the widow of Capt. 
Joseph H. Rees of the Army, and this lady 
survived him. 

Evidently Dr. Cutbush had the full 
confidence of the Department, for on June 
15, 1825, the secretary again turns to him 
for advice regarding a much-vaunted 
specific for yellow fever. In substance, Dr. 
Cutbush reports, “If Dr. John James 
Giraud of Baltimore, the inventor of the 
specific has in reality discovered an anti- 
dote to the baneful ravages of yellow fever, 
he will deserve, and will obtain, the gratitude 
of mankind, and his invaluable discovery 


7 The inscription on the monument also conveys 
the information that Push Ma Ta Ha “was a 
warrior of great distinction. He was wise in council. 
Eloquent in an. extraordinary degree and on all 
occasions and under all circumstances the white 
man’s friend.” 

The monument was erected by his brother chiefs 
who were associated with him in a delegation from 
their nation in the year 1824, to the General Con- 
vention of the United States. 

*8Gadsbys, the most popular and comfortable 
hostelry in town at this time, was located on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, on the present site of the National 
Hotel. ‘‘There (the visitor) would find, not only a 


will carry his name to posterity, embalmed 
in the tears of successive generations.” 

On July 19, 1827, he reports to the Secre- 
tary upon a Mr. Lyon’s “ Antibilious pills” 
and states that he “‘cannot conscientiously 


-recommend the introduction of any medi- 


cinal preparation into the naval service, 


so Jong as the composition is held a secret.” 


After representing in what manner it is 
customary for medical officers to vary 
combinations of medicines to suit individual 
requirements “whether in pills or other- 
wise,” he continues “‘so far as it respects 
myself, I never do prescribe any article, or 
combination of articles, without possessing 
some knowledge of their component parts,” 
a sound principle of practice which might 
well be followed at the present day. 7 
On August 17, 1828, we next hear of the 
doctor in a letter which he addresses to 
the Department regarding a midshipman 
who being ill has been offered treatment 
in the hospital, but who for reasons of his 
own has left his sloop, at the navy yard, 
for some place in town and now calls for 
medical attention. The doctor states: “‘It 
was not considered part of my duty to 
attend to anyone out of the navy yard or 
hospital; that we could not keep attendants 
to go about the District (of Columbia) and 
distribute medicines and hospital stores 
wherever young gentlemen thought proper 
to locate themselves.” He then quotes a 
decision of the Navy Commissioners upon 
this question to sustain his contention, 


and adds: 


clean bed, but excellent service and a lordly hospi- 
tality from the host, Gadsby, who for his genera- 
tion, was a genius at his trade. He moved his small 
army of negro servants with military precision. 
‘Who that ever knew the hospitalities of this 
gentlemanly and most liberal Boniface,’ wrote one 
who enjoyed them, ‘can ever forget his urbane 
manner, his careful attention to his guests, his well- 
ordered house, his fine old wines, and the princely 
manner in which he would send his bottle of choice 
Madeira to some old friend or favored guest at the 
table?’ ”’ Sargent’s Public Men and Events (1, 
53-44) from Claude G. Bowers’ “‘The Party Battles 
of the Jackson Period.”” Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 


Every one acquainted with the general habits 
of the young men in our Navy must know that 
they do not consider themselves under the 
control of a surgeon beyond the limits of the 
navy yard or hospital. . beyond these 
limits they may be visited and with medicines 
in the mornings, but where may they be found 
at night? Even in many who are in a higher 
grade, it is a difficult matter to restrain their 
propensities in or out of a hospital or navy 
yard; my long experience justifies this remark. 


From some papers belonging to Dr. 
Cutbush which have come down to us it Is 
revealed that about this time (1828) he 
became interested in the notorious Kappa 
Lambda Society of Hippocrates and was the 
first president of the local branch estab- 
lished in Washington. A copy of the oath of 
the association appears among the papers 
and gives the society a much higher charac- 
ter than that to be inferred from a similar 
oath which was reproduced recently in an 
article dealing with this unique medical 
fraternity.** The oath of the Kappa Lambda 
Association as recorded by Dr. Cutbush 
reads as follows: 


You do swear, that you will endeavour to 
accomplish the objects of this Society, by 
employing your abilities in relieving the suffer- 
ings of the Sick, and by exalting the medical 
profession, by a life of Virtue and Honour; that 
you will by every fair and honourable means, 
advance the interests and reputation of this 
Society and of each of its members; and that 
vou will keep faithfully all the Secrets com- 
mitted to you by this society, or by any of its 
members. You do furthermore swear that you 
will never encourage any one to commence or to 
prosecute the study of the profession, who, from 
natural imbecility of intellect, from depraved 
moral habits, or gross deficiency in literature, 
may seem likely to degrade the medical charac- 
ter, but, on the contrary, that you will encour- 
age those youths to devote themselves to study, 
who, from strong, natural talents, virtuous and 
amiable qualities, may seem likely to become 
ornaments to the profession and worthy 
members of this Society. 


8 Teake, Chauncey D. What was Kappa Lambda? 
ANNALS OF Mepicav History, 1922, Iv, il. 192-206. 
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The long period of duty in Washington 


from 1813 to 1829 enabled Dr. Cutbush to 


form many interesting connections in that 
city during the early days of its growth and 
development. Apart from his standing as 
a prudent and skilful physician, the Doctor 
appears to have possessed personal qualities 
which endeared him to his associates and 
In consequence he made many friends. 
Furthermore, by reason of his’ broad experi- 
ence in the Navy, he was well equipped as 


a public-spirited citizen to serve in other © 


directions. Together with Thomas Law 
he was identified with the movement in 
1815-16 to found the Columbian Institute 
for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences, the 
embryo National Museum, and became 
its first president. In a scholarly address 
delivered before the subscribing members 
of the Institute on the evening of January 
11, 1817, he defined the object of the 
association to be “‘the collection, cultivation 


and distribution of medicinal and esculent 


vegetable products, the collection and ex- 
amination of mineral products, and mineral 
waters, the promotion of agriculture, etc.” 
The printed pamphlet containing this ad- 


_ dress is dedicated to the President of the 


United States (President Madison) ‘‘who 
had been pleased to honor the association 
with his patronage.’’*® 

Among the names of the members of the 
institute who were present on this occasion 
are many who were prominently identified 
with the early history of Washington and 
several who are associated with the early 
history of the country. Among these we 
note Benjamin Homans, William W. Seaton, 
Richard H. Lee, Thomas Tingey, Richard 
Forrest, Dr. James Anderson, William 
Thornton, Andrew Way, Robert Brent, 
Nathaniel Cutting, Rev. Andrew Hunter, 


59 Edward Cutbush, M.D. (Honorary member of 
the Philadelphia Medical and Chemical Societies. 
Member of the Linnaean Society of Philadelphia, 
and President of the Institute). An address delivered 
before the Columbian Institute for the Promotion 
of Arts and Sciences at the City of Washington, on 
Jan. 11, 1817. Washington: Gales and Seaton, 1817. 
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John P. Van Ness, Dr. Henry Huntt, 
William Tatham, Francis Scott Key, James 


Ewell, Daniel Carroll of Duddington, and ~ 


others. 

A letter from Nathaniel Cutting, one of 
his associates in this enterprise, reflects 
the esteem in which the doctor was held. 


Washington City, 12th Jan’y. 1817. 
Doctor Edward Cutbush. 
Sir: 
The Columbian Institute has conferred on 
me peculiar pleasure by making me its organ 
to communicate to you the enclosed Extract 
from the minutes of its proceedings. 

Allow me, Sir, to seize the same opportunity 
to make to you my particular acknowledgments 
for the high gratification afforded me by that 
just, luminous and interesting view of the 
objects and duties of our Infant Association, 
communicated in your public Address last 
evening; and to express my sincere wish that, 
under the skillful guidance of your philanthropic 
energies and enlightened understanding the 


Columbian Institute may soon attain that. 


extensive degree of usefulness which its Patrons 
and Associates venture fondly to hope for! 
Please to accept my respectful salutations. 
Nat. Cutting. 
We are happy to learn that Doctor E. Cut- 
bush, the founder of the Constitution of the 
Columbian Institute, and we believe one of 
the first projectors of that establishment, is 
assiduously engaged in furthering the object 
of the Institution of collecting specimens in 


Natural History. We expect from the extensive 


scientific information of this gentleman and 
his known zeal and industry in everything he 
undertakes that he will become one of the most 
important officers in this infant society. The 
Institute thus mentioned is the basis on which 
has been latterly founded the National In- 


Stitute at Washington, whose progress thus far 


is a harbinger of future usefulness and 
durability. While we rejoice at such prospects, 
we trust that the early efforts of its true patron, 
Cutbush, may not be forgotten.” 


In July 1825, Dr. Cutbush was unani- 
mously elected Professor of Chemistry in 
the Medical Department of the Columbian 
College, which position he held for two 


® National Intelligencer, September, 1820. 


years. Upon his resignation from the pro- 
fessorship the Board of Trustees recorded 
their appreciation of his services in a resolu- 
tion which appears in the following letter: 


Washington City, March 22, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, 
held on the 20th instant, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

‘Resolved, that the thanks of this Board be 
presented to Edward Cutbush, M.D., late 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Columbian College, for the ability 
and assiduity with which he has discharged the 


duties of the Chemical Chair, so worthy the 


approbation of the Board; and that, while his 


resignation is regarded as a subject of deep 


regret, the Board still entertain the liveliest 
interest in his future usefulness and prosperity.” 

In communicating to you the above resolu- 
tion, permit me to add the testimony of respect 
which, individually, I entertain for your private 
and professional character, and to subscribe. 

Very respectfully, 
Your. obt. Servt. 
I. S. Mehan, 

| Secretary of the Board. 
Edward Cutbush, M.D., 
Washington City. 


The time was now near at hand when the 
naval career of Dr. Cutbush was to end, 
and he was to leave the scene of his recent 
labors in Washington. This interruption of 
the pleasant associations which he had 
formed during his sixteen years’ residence 
in that city came as a direct result of the 
change in administration in 1829. A brief 
review of the events of this period will 
better enable us to appreciate just how this 
change of fortune for Dr. Cutbush came 
to pass. ; 

The presidential campaign of 1828, which 
resulted in the election of Andrew Jackson 
to the Presidency, had been marked by 
bitter partisan feeling between the two 
parties in the conflict. Those in Washington 
who belonged to the old regime, as un- 
doubtedly did Dr. Cutbush, freely expressed 
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the view publicly and privately that the 
advent of Jackson and his followers was 
nothing short of a calamity. While it ts 
probable that the doctor refrained from 
any active participation in the conflict, 
nevertheless his connections were tndubit- 
ably those of the “aristocracy of intellect 
and culture,’ and as a consequence he 
was destined to be one of the many of the 
defeated party who were swept from office 
shortly after March 4, 1829, in order to 
make way for the ‘‘mob” who had “hur- 
rahed for Jackson” in the recent campaign. 
Furthermore, there were, no doubt, many 
aspirants for his place in Washington who 
possessed the proper political complexion, 
and the fact also that he had held this 


post for so many years (a condition of 


service not unusual in the early days),*! 


possibly helped to make him an early victim 
of the policy “‘to the victors belong the 
spoils,” which the new administration in- 
augurated so vigorously, upon assuming 
the reins of power in 1829. On June 15, 
1820, a long letter of appeal by Dr. Cutbush 
to the Secretary of the Navy, reciting the 
incidents of his distinguished service since 
1799, and praying for a respite from the 
decision of the Secretary to send him to sea 
on the Constellation on account of his age 
and his impaired health, fell on deaf ears, 
and a similar appeal to the President 
remained unnoticed and unanswered. The 
final paragraphs of his Jetter to the Secretary 
read as follows: 


Having brought this subject again to your 
consideration, I am sure, on reflection, that 
you would not have expected me to make a 
mortifying retrograde movement in the public 
service, after having been considered and ad- 
dressed as a Hospital Surgeon in all public 
communications, by four of your predecessors; 
every gentleman in the Navy, except Commo- 


6 Commodore Thomas Tingey is said to have 
been in charge of the Navy Yard at Washington 
for so many years (twenty-eight years out of his 
fifty years of service) that when he died there his 
last will and testament was found to contain a 
provision disposing of the commandant’s house. 


dores Rodgers, Barron, Bainbridge, Stewart, 
Hull, and Chauncey, have risen from midship- 
men since I have been in service, and many in 
the same ships in which I had served, and by 
these I was to be commanded afloat, and to 
associate with youths of a wardroom in the 58th 
year of my age. But independently of the 
retrograde movement, my age, which obliges 
me to wear spectacles; and my incapacity to 
perform the duties of a surgeon, in the cockpit 
of a ship, by candle light; together with the 
attacks to which I am subject, of atonic gout 
in the stomach and limbs, which occasionally 
confines me, induces me positively to declare 
that I am unable to discharge my duties at 
sea; the disease to which I am subject often 
attacks me suddenly and requires more atten- 
tion than I could possibly receive or expect as 
a wardroom officer. I must therefore request 
that you will have the goodness to reconsider 
your late orders and communicate your decision 
on my case. I stated that if you considered 
that my services would be of more utility to 


the public at Philada, New York or Boston, I 


was ready to obey your command. 
I have the honor to remain 


Your servt. 


E. Cutbush. 
Washington, June 15, 1829. 


As a further expedient in his attempts 
to obtain a revocation of his orders the 
Doctor was led to make an appeal to the 


secretary in person, which was the one 
_adverted to in the newspaper clipping from 


the Alexandria paper mentioned earlier in 
this article. But the secretary was unmoved 
from his settled determination to be rid of 
the old man, and his dictum was “‘you 
must go.” It is recorded that as a final move 
in the interview Dr. Cutbush drew forth 
from his pocket his commission and with a 
courtly gesture proffered it, together with 


a letter of resignation, to the secretary. 


Thus terminated his career of thirty years 
in the Navy. 

When it became known to the trustees of 
the recently chartered Geneva College of 
the state of New York that Dr. Cutbush 
had resigned from the Navy, they promptly 
extended an invitation to him to assume 
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the chair of chemistry in that institution. 
Accordingly, in 1830, he moved to the 
banks of Seneca Lake and commenced his 
lectures. This turn of the wheel of fortune 
which took him and his family to Geneva 
was probably a not unwelcome one, for 
earlier in life he had visited this spot, where 
his friend and associate in the Whisky 
Rebellion, James Rees, had settled, and 
had come away from the region with most 
favorable impressions. Major Rees was 
now one of the members of the board of 
trustees of Geneva Collge and doubtless 
his influence had much to do with the 
Doctor’s decision. | 

In 1834, when a charter was obtained 
adding medical instruction to the curriculum 
of the college, Dr. Cutbush was appointed 
dean of the medical faculty, with Drs. 
Willard Parker, Thomas Spencer, John G. 
Morgan, Charles G. Coventry, and Amos 
Colman as his associates.** He retained this 
position until 1839, when ill health, as 
well as infirmities incident to age (he was 
then 67): determined him to retire. For the 
remainder of his life, however, he was not 
entirely inactive, for he practiced his profes- 
sion, and took a keen and practical interest 
in horticulture, and particularly in the 
growing of the mulberry and the raising of 
the silkworm. He was thus employed until 
within a few weeks of his death which 


® Edward Cutbush, M.D., professor of chem- 
istry, delivered a discourse at the opening of the 
Medical Institution of Geneva College, State of 
New York, Feb. 10, 1835. (The title page bears a 
motto in Latin, which is rendered into English as 
“Let the unskilful learn, and the learned improve 
their recollection.’’) 

This was the principal address delivered upon the 

occasion, and it is noteworthy for its high scholarly 
character and erudition, and for the advanced views 
which its author held regarding the teaching of 
medicine. 
I limit myself to one quotation: “If I possessed 
the power, no man should be permitted to enter 
upon the exercise of the [medical] profession, who 
has not been engaged in studying the various 
branches for at least five years; and, even after that 
period the life of a conscientious practitioner should 
be a life of study, research and reflection.” 


occurred on June 23, 1843, in the 71st year 
of his age. 

For many years Dr. Cutbush had siiffered 
from gout, but the final exitus came appar- 
ently as a result of scirrhous disease of the 
stomach, complicated with both renal and 
biliary calculus. At his request and “‘for the 
benefit of the living,” a post-mortem ex- 
amination was held by his medical associates 
in Geneva. 

Dr. Cutbush was buried in the Pultenay 
Street Cemetery in Geneva, but a few 
years ago when this cemetery was 
abandoned his remains were removed to 
Glenwood Cemetery in that city where his 
grave may be seen, marked by a plain 
stone block surmounted by a small marble 
obelisk bearing this inscription: 


EDWARD CUTBUSH, M.D., 
LATE | 

SENIOR SURGEON OF. THE 
| U. S. NAVY, 
BORN PHILADELPHIA, 

JANUARY 5, 1772. 
DIED GENEVA, N. Y., 
JUNE 23, 1843. 


APPENDIX * 


James Lind published his “Essay on Preserving 
the Health of Seamen in the Royal Navy” in 1757, 


and Thomas Trotter wrote his “‘ Review of the Medi- 


cal Department of the British Navy with a Method 
of Relief Proposed”’ in 1790, his ‘‘ Medicina Nautica”’ 
in 1791, and his “‘Remarks on Naval Hospitals and 
Sick Quarters with Hints for their Improvement’”’ 
in 1795. Without a doubt these works were accessible 
to medical men in the United States during the 
opening years of the last century and from them 
a general idea of naval medical practice as it existed 
in the British service could be obtained. But, 
although the necessity of securing for service in the 


63 ] am much indebted to Mr. Wm. H. DeLancey 
of Geneva, N. Y., for the information regarding the 
last resting place of Dr. Cutbush. He was kind 
enough to visit the grave on Dec. 4, 1921, for the 
purpose of noting the inscription on the Doctor’s 
monument which is here reproduced. 

* Nore. I am indebted to Lieutenant Commander 
W. M. Kerr, Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, for the very 
thorough review of “Observations on the Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers and Sailors, etc.,”’ 
Philadelphia; 1808, by Edward Cutbush, M.D. 


\ 


army and navy of our country, physicians and 
surgeons of the highest professional attainments 
was recognized at that time, yet when they were 
appointed, there was no treatise on military medicine 
published in the United States, to which surgeons 
could turn for information concerning the duties to 
be performed by individuals of the medical depart- 
ments of our army and navy. 

Edward Cutbush published his ‘‘Observations on 
the Means of Preserving the Health of Soldiers and 
Sailors” in 1808. The volume contains an outline 
of what he considered to be the duties of medical 
officers and others connected with the medical 
department, and the recently appointed surgeon of 
those days must have found the book extremely 
useful. 

A glance through the 337 pages which make up 
this volume, shows the wide range of subjects dis- 
cussed. The author divided his subject matter into 
two parts. In the first he considers the choice of 
troops, their clothing, subsistance and the pres- 
ervation of their health, together with the subject 


of military hospitals; in the second part, he deals . 


with the preservation of the health of seamen 
together with some observations on the naval medi- 
cal department. 

In preparing his manuscript he consulted the fore- 
most authorities of his day such as Blane, Lind, 
Monro, Pringle, Revolat, Jackson, Trotter, Larrey, 
Desault, and Turnbull for a general view of the 
means recommended for the preservation of the 
health of soldiers and sailors. ““To make the subject 
familiar to those who had not been in the public 
service” he incorporated “‘the forms of returns and 
hospital books for the surgeons and stewards,” 
and added an “estimate of medicines, hospital 
stores and utensils for a ship of war,” and an 
appendix which contains a description of ‘“‘the 
permanent and portable disinfecting apparatus,” 
then lately invented by Morveau, and some remarks 
concerning the utility of disinfection by Gimbernat 
of Madrid. 

In discussing the choice of troops Cutbush touches 
on what we today, speak of as “morale.” “It is of 
great Importance to animate young soldiers, other- 
wise their minds will be continually occupied on the 
subject of their friends and homes, which may 
arise to a species of disease, called nostalgia; they 
ought to be insensibly attached to their duty and 
new mode of life and treated with humanity.” 

There were profiteers even in those days for the 
writer says, ““The shoes which are generally supplied 
for the use of soldiers are not sufficiently strong 
and well made; the soles are like a sponge in wet 
weather, and during the dry would separate from 
the upper leather in a march of one hundred miles; 
consequently the soldier’s feet will be cut by march- 
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ing over rough roads and be rendered unfit perhaps 
for duty by the inflammation excited. Therefore, | 
must give a decided preference to the ironbound 
shoes made in Philadelphia, according to a patent of 
Mr. Bedford’s.” 

His views on the hygiene of the soldier’s quarters 
are in accordance with modern ideas,—or perhaps 
we might more properly say many of the modern 
ideas of modern sanitation had their inception in 
the view of Edward Cutbush. He warned the reader 
of his volume against overcrowding in barracks and 
the prevention of fresh air blowing through soldier’s 


_ quarters. He emphasized cleanliness of person and 


clothing, regularity of meals, and the importance of 
exercise and warm, dry clothing. 

In speaking of water, he says, “water from marshy 
situations ought to be boiled, to kill the animalcula 
which it contains.”’ 

These were the days of “hard liquor’’ which the 
writer condemns. “‘The practice of issuing whisky 
in an undiluted state to soldiers in garrisons ought 
to be abolished; few men take the trouble to pre- 
serve It to use at their meals; the allowance is 
swallowed, though they are apprised of the per- 
nicious consequences.” 

In speaking of the preservation of the health 
of seamen, he tells his readers that a ship put in 
commission should be thoroughly cleansed, and have 
fires placed in the hold, berth deck, well and other 
parts to dissipate moisture, after which the beams, 
sides and carlins of the berth deck should be white- 
washed with lime. In the selection of ballast, care 
should be taken to procure that which is perfectly 
free from mud and animalcula; gravel should be 
preferred; it ought to be frequently washed before 
it Is used. | 

“Upon the first fitting out of a ship the men 
should be examined with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion, that the disordered and infectious, or foul, 
ulcerous persons, may not be admitted.” 

“In this duty, the medical officer must pay the 
greatest attention, by which, he will discover more 
craft than he was aware of, for many will put on the 
air of healthy, alert fellows, who will not bear 
examination. As landsmen, who ship, are generally 
speaking of that class, who are too frequently inat- 
tentive to personal cleanliness, they should be 
directed, when they receive their advance wages, to 
supply themselves with clothing and to cleanse their 
persons; if they do not, this very necessary instruc- 
tion should be enforced immediately on their arrival 
on board ship, their old dirty clothing, if of no value 
should be thrown over board, otherwise it should 
be immediately cleansed; their bodies should be 
washed with soap and water; their hair, if it has been 
neglected, should be cut short; and tf necessarv 
they should be delivered over to a boatswain’s 
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mate to be scrubbed, the head shaved and a supply 
of clothing issued from the purser’s stores. These 
precautions are very necessary as it is impossible 
to know from whence men of this description come, 
they may be the means of preventing a train of 
diseases which sometimes make great havoc amongst 
the crew.” 

Speaking of moisture in a ship he says: “The hold 
should always be kept as dry as possible and the 
pumps employed so frequently as never to permit 
the water to collect above a few inches. 

“It would be preferable to keep the hold con- 
stantly dry, if it were not for the putrid matter 
which is apt to collect there: the accumulation of a 
certain quantity of water, to be afterwards pumped 
out, becomes necessary to wash off whatever is 
offensive.” 

In discussing the washing of decks he quotes from 
Trotter’s ‘Nautica Medicina:” “The nature of 
cleanliness is too often misunderstood; and I know 
of nothing of that. kind which is so much mistaken, 
as the too frequent and indiscreet drenching the 
decks, and more especially those where the people 
sleep, with water, and particularly in cold latitudes 
during the winter. By this means I have known 
dreadful sickness introduced; and I have known it 
removed by a contrary practice. It would be deemed 
extravagant to advance an opinion that the decks 
should never be washed; but I feel no reluctance in 
making a direct assertion, that it were far better 
that they should not be washed at all, than with that 
want of discretion and precaution which so generally 
prevails. It has caused the death of thousands!” 

Other hygienic measures which he mentions are 
free ventilation, the proper airing of hammocks and 
bedding, the prevention of overcrowding on the 
berth deck, the prevention of the encroachment 
of the berthing spaces by “lumber, barrels or hogs- 
heads of stores,” the prevention of men stowing 


away wet or dirty clothing, the necessity of fre- 


quent bag inspections and the washing of hammocks 
and blankets, the prevention of men turning in 
with wet clothes. 

Cutbush belonged to the days of “salted beef and 
pork, biscuit, peas and rice.” As cruising ships often 
had to preserve their own meat in foreign lands he 
gives the following plan for salting beef. 

“At Tunis, we had a great many ships to victual 
in the hottest season; we had not only to provide 
for their expenditure, but also to lay in a large sea 
stuck, which if not effectually cured in a very few 
hours, the whole would be inevitably lost. We 
killed upwards of forty bullocks in the hottest season, 
and, by observing the following method never 
spoiled one ounce of meat. The animal should be 
killed as quietly as possible; the best method of 
killing a bullock is by thrusting a sharp pointed knife 
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into the spinal marrow, behind the horns, when the 
bullock will immediately fall, without any struggle; 
the arteries about the heart are then to be divided. 
As soon as he is skinned and quartered, begin to cut 
up in six pound pieces, not larger, particularly the 
thick parts. 
‘Take half a pound of black pepper, half a pound 
of red or Cavenne pepper, half a pound of the best 
saltpetre, all beat or ground fine; mix these three 
together, then mix them with’ about three quarts 


of very fine salt; this mixture is sufficient for eight 


hundred weight of beef. As the pieces are brought 
from the person cutting up, first sprinkle the pieces 
with the spice and introduce a little into all the 
thickest parts; if it cannot be done otherwise, make 
a small incision with a knife. The first salter, after 
rubbing salt and spice well into the meat, should 
take and mould the piece, the same as washing a 
shirt upon a board; this may be easily done, and the 
meat being lately killed, is soft and pliable; this 
moulding opens the grain of meat, which will make 
it imbibe the spice and salt much quicker than the 
common method of salting. The first salter hands his 
piece over to the second salter, who moulds and 
rubs the salt well into the meat, and if he observes 
occasion, introduces the spice; when the second 
salter has finished his piece, he folds it up as close as 
possible, and hands it to the packer at the harness 
tubs. The packer must be careful to pack his harness 
tubs as close as possible. All the work must be carried 
on in the shade. Meat may be cured in this manner 
with the greatest safety, when the thermometer in 
the shade is at 110°, the extreme heat assisting the 
curing. The person who attends with the spice near 
the first salter has the greatest trust upon him; 
besides the spice, he should be well satisfied that 
the piece is sufficiently salted, before he permits the 
first salter to hand the piece over to the second 
salter. All the salt should be very fine and the packer, 
besides sprinkling the bottom of his harness tubs, 
should be careful to put plenty of salt between each 
tier of meat, which is very soon turned into the finest 
pickle. The pickle will nearly cover the meats as 
fast as the packer can stow it away. It is always a 
good sign that the meat is very safe, when the packer 


- begins to complain that his hands are aching with 


cold. By this method, there is no doubt that the 
meat is perfectly cured in three hours from the time 
of killing the bullock; the saltpetre in a very little 
time strikes through the meat; however, it is always 
better to let it lie in the harness tubs till the following 
morning, when it will have an exceeding pleasant 
smell on opening the tubs, then take it out and 
pack it in tight barrels with its own pickle.” 

The preservation of water was an important 
subject in those days. Water, as Cutbush tells us, 
however pure, “is liable to corrupt when kept in 


wooden vessels, therefore different means were 
devised to obviate it as much as possible.”’ Cutbush 
mentions charring the inside of the casks, the puri- 
fication of water by means of quicklime and the 
construction of various filters. 

He sums up the subject of the. siblomsass of dis 
eases at sea in the following: 

“1st. In keeping the ship dry and _ properly 
ventilated. 

“‘adly. In attending to the cleanliness of the 
crew in their persons and clothing. 

“23dly. In their avoiding cold, fatigue and in- 
toxication. 

4thly. In keeping the men warm by fires in the 
winter season. 

“sthly. In preserving an exact and renibic 
discipline, and in furnishing the crew with sound, 
wholesome provisions and water.” 

If a contagious disease appears on board: 

“ist. Separate the sick from the well and prevent 
all unnecessary communication with the sick berth. 

“2dly. Keep the ship clean, dry and properly 
ventilated. 

““3dly. Let the men avoid cold, fatigue and 
intoxication. 

“4thly. Dissipate moisture between decks by 
means of fires. 

“sthly. Avoid depressing the spirits of the people 
by unnecessary severity. 

“6thly. Let the berth deck be frequently white- 
washed with lime.” 

In a section of his book he outlines what appears 
to him to he the proper duties of the Surgeon- 
General, the Purveyor who provided medical sup- 
plies, the Apothecary, the Surgeon and the Surgeon’s 
Assistants. 

Speaking of equipment he says “Instruments 
should be the first quality, and the greatest care 
should be taken to keep them in good order. It ought 
to be remembered, that a uniform coat or cockade 
does not diminish the sensibility of a man, who 
leaves his private pursuits in life to engage in 
the service of his country, that man is deserving 
of our pity, who can exclaim, that this or that 
medicine or instrument, is good enough for a soldier 
or sailor.” 

Certain of the writer’s remarks indicate the 
severity of punishments awarded in the early days 
of the last century. “It is the Surgeon’s duty, 
however disagreeable the task may. be considered, 
to attend all corporal punishments inflicted by 
order of a court-martial.” 

“It is his duty to watch with attention and give 
opinion to the provost-martial, whether the sentence 
of the court can be altogether executed or not, with- 
out endangering the life of the individual. . 
When attending on this truly disagreeable duty, he 
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~ should have with him, vol. alcali, some wine and 


vinegar.” 

**I do not approve of those sentences which inflict 
from 500 to 1000 lashes, although it be inflicted 
at different periods; for before the back is well from 
the first chastisement, the second is inflicted and 
so on, until the sentence is complied with; by this 
means, the public lose the services of the man for 
two or three months; besides the expense and 
trouble of attending to a person thus cut; the 
cruelty attached to the giving of 1000 lashes is 
shocking to humanity. It would be better far to 
sentence a man to suffer death.” 

In his general remarks on hospitals and their 
internal arrangement, he gives.a sketch of the man- 


agement of various large military hospitals in Europe 


and an outline of what he considers to be the best 
organization of a military hospital in the United 
States. 

In this outline he carefully details the various 
duties of the surgeons, attendants upon the sick, 
matrons, cooks, stewards, Iaundresses and guard. 
He discusses ventilation, and the care of the wards 
and linen. 

“When the bed clothes or body linen have been 
exposed to the exhalations of the sick; particularly 
those that have been used by men in infectious 


disease, they should not be thrown in a heap in a © 


wash house . . . for by this means the noxious 
effluvia are as it were multiplied. . . . Dr. Trotter 
is of opinion that beat is the most powerful correcter 
of contagion. It will therefore be proper to expose 
woollens, etc., to the heat of ovens.” 


In speaking of the wards, he cautions against over- 


crowding and advises frequent change of bedding, 
bathing of the patients, and airing of blankets. 

In speaking of the duties of the fleet surgeon, Cut- 
bush emphasizes the necessity of removing chronic 
cases from ships to hospitals ashore before the fleet 
leaves port. 

His ideas of a hospital ship are as follows: ‘‘An 
hospital ship should be large, dry and commodious, 
fitted up for the express purpose with cradles, bunks 
or cots; they should not be crowded. They should be 
supplied with mattresses, pillows, sheets, blankets, 
bedspreads, and all other articles necessary for the 
sick. Independent of the comfort attending these 
supplies, a sailor is pleased with this attention 
when he is sick, and performs his duty, when well, 
with more alacrity and cheerfulness; it is also a 
great excitement to heroic actions, when he knows 
that he will be taken care of; hence the great utility 
of those asylums in Great Britain for the reception 
of sick and disabled seamen.” 

“An hospital ship should be supplied with bath- 
ing tubs; every man should be washed as soon as he 
is brought on board, and his Jinen changed; a quan- 
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tity of which should be supplied for this purpose at 
the public expense. Besides the persons usually 
employed in hospital ships, there should be a baker, 
that the sick may have fresh bread daily, also a 
barber. Some of the sailors’ wives, if attached to 
the ship, would make good nurses, far preferable to 
orderly men. The utmost degree of cleanliness 
should be observed in all parts of the ship, particu- 
larly in and about the sick berths, which should be 
frequently white washed with lime. That no excuses 
may be made that the shirts, bed linen, etc., cannot 
be washed with sea water, a quantity of potash 
should make a part of the stores; a small quantity 
of it will make the sea water soft, and will cleanse 
the linen and other articles better than when soap 
is used. A small quantity of fresh water, distilled 
from the sea, may be allowed for rinsing the cloth- 
ing. To obtain fresh water, a still head may be fitted 
to the largest boiler, with a pipe running through a 
hogshead, to answer the purpose of refrigeratory. 
The water thus obtained is not palatable, if drunk 
immediately from the still, but by being passed 
frequently through a drip stone or cullender, the 
air uniting with the water, gives it a brisk taste.”’ 

“The ports, where the sick are, should have 
framed sashes fitted to them, made of bunting, to 
prevent too much cold air or moisture from entering 
the sick berths. The general regulations, under the 
head of ‘hospitals’ and ‘regulations for preserving 
the health of seamen,’ will apply to hospital ships. 
They should be supplied with live stock and every 
article necessary to render the situation of the sick 
as comfortable as in hospitals ashore. Three medical 
assistants are usually allowed to.an hospital ship, 
but this must depend on her size and the number of 
the sick; therefore the fleet surgeon should recom- 
mend to the commander in chief, in cases of necessity 
on foreign stations, the appointment of as many as 
he may think requisite. Their duty will be the same 
as in hospitals. The purser or his steward should 
take charge of all supplies for the sick, and be 
accountable for their expenditure.” 

He advises the naval surgeon to avoid filling his 
medicine and store chest with unnecessary articles 
and he advises him “‘to prescribe his medicines in 
the form of powders, pills, boluses, decoctions or 
infusions. He should avoid the use of tinctures as 
much as possible, if he had gallons, they would be 
expended in a little time, for the spirit of which 
they are composed is a great inducement for sailors 
to be too free in their doses. . . 
his practice is, the better; I mean as It respects com- 
pounds. The farrago of articles which too frequently 
enter prescriptions, ought to be dispensed with. 
He should avoid carrying a large quantity of oint- 
ments with him, as they are apt to become rancid. 
In order to expedite business, he should direct his 


. The more simple 
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mate to have a quantity of such pills made up, as 
he is accustomed to prescribe, and which will not 
spoil by keeping.” 

“He should have a small dressing box containing 
all his common dressings, which should be carried 
to the gun-deck, when he prescribes, at a regular 
hour every morning; for example after the gun- 
deck has been cleansed, which, in all well-regulated 
ships is finished by eight.o’clock. He should then 
send the loblolly boy fore and aft the gun and berth 
decks with a small bell, to give notice to those who 
are slightly indisposed, to venereal patients and those 
with ulcers to attend him at the. mainmast, where 
he should have his table and prescription book.” 

““He should be particular in inquiring, whether 
they are properly attended to by the orderly men 
and supplied with the nourishment directed.” 

In speaking about preparations for an engagement, 
Cutbush remarks. ‘When the drums beat to quarters 
on the approach of a strange sail, the surgeon should 
take his station in the cockpit with his mates and 
loblolly boy. The purser and chaplain are generally 
stationed there.” 

“‘The table to receive the wounded, if there be 
much sea, should be lashed to the deck. As the 
cockpit is covered with gratings and tarpaulins, 
and of course very warm, it will be proper to post- 
pone lighting all the candles or lamps until the 
engagement commences. I have often thought, that 
fans might be advantageously attached to the 
beams, on both sides of the cockpit, and worked by - 
a treadle to agitate the air; they would add much to - 
the comfort of those who are obliged to remain 
below, and would not be expensive. The loblolly 

boy should have plenty of water procured, that it 
may not be necessary to send for it during the 
hurry of business. No ostentatious display of instru- 
ments should be made; all the necessary apparatus 
may be conveniently arranged in a tray on the top 
of the medicine chest and covered with a piece of 
green baize; or, if the medicine chest have a double 
lid, the instruments and dressings may be con- 
veniently arranged therein, viz., Pocket dressing 
instruments, amputating, trepanning and dissect- 
ing cases; spare tenaculums, armed needles, tourni- 
quets, ligatures, bandages, among which should be 
plenty of single and double-headed flannel and 
muslin rollers, crucial bandages, compresses of 
linen, lint, old linen, adhesive plaster spread on 
leather, retractors, sponges, pledgets of carded tow 
spread with simple cerate, thread, tape, pins and 
splints.” 
“A small match tub with sand in it should be 
procured, to receive the blood during any opera- 
- tion, to prevent the deck of the cockpit from being 
blooded. There should be plenty of vinegar at hand, 
and water to drink. To prevent confusion, each 


person should be instructed in the duty he is to 
perform. Depend not on styptics in arterial hemor- 
rhage. In consequence of the extreme heat of the 
cockpit, it will be necessary to take up a number of 
small ramifications of arteries, that will not contract; 
the ligature is the best and most certain styptic.” 
“The wounded may be removed to the gun 


with those who are passing cartridges to the 
main hatchway. 

“Men who are slightly wounded, should not be 
permitted to remain below, but should be sent to 
their quarters after being dressed, unless it be 
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room or berth deck, provided it will not interfere . 


necessary to detain some of them to attend on those,. 


who are dangerously wounded. They should be 
frequently visited by the assistants, to see that there 
is no hemorrhage of consequence from their wounds; 
they should be instructed to tighten the tourniquet, 
should an hemorrhage come on.” 

‘If the vessel of war be small and without a cock- 
pit, a place should be cleared for the accommoda- 


tion of the surgeon and his patients; a chest must . 


answer for his table to receive the wounded; if she 
be very small, I have no other advice to give, than, 
that the surgeon, although painful his situation, 
must manage as well as circumstances will permit.” 


LIBRIS EDOARDI CUTBUSH Ap. 


oF Dr. Epwarp Cursusu. 
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THE TRANSYLVANIA SCHOOL AND OLIVER PERRY HILL* 
By DAN COLLIER ELKIN, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


F the pioneer medical schools, 
Pennsylvania has best stood the 
test of time. From this school, 


through the efforts of the men who ~ 


went forth as its first teachers, rose Transyl- 
vania, the first college west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and its medical school second in 
time and importance only to the University 
of Pennsylvania in this country. Transyl- 
vania was founded in 1780, when Kentucky 
was a part of Virginia, and to it in 1799 
was added a department of medicine. Situ- 
ated at Lexington, the heart of “the 
Bluegrass,” it was a part of all that was 
Kentucky; the center of its wealth, its 
refinement, and its culture. It drew its 
students from the south and southeast, 
flourished until 1857 when divisions in the 
faculty disrupted the medical school, and 
led to the establishment of a school at 
Louisville. The University, now a denomina- 
tional school of the Christian Church, 
flourishes with a marked local influence, 
continuing its work well worthy of its 
ancient traditions. 

The influence of Transylvania in its early 
days was enormous and far reaching. From 
it went the pioneer doctors of the middle 
west, and through it was spread the medical 
knowledge of the old world, coming to it 
via the University of Pennsylvania. Forced 
to lead the lives of busy practitioners, the 
early teachers left little in the way of 
permanent work. They were too much 
occupied, situated as they were in the 
outposts of civilization, and spreading the 


* Read at a meeting of the Boston Medical History 
Club, March 19,. 1923. 

Note. The author is indebted to Dr. Hill’s 
daughter, Mrs. B. F. Walter of Lexington, Ky. for her 
help in securing facts concerning her father. He likewise 
acknowledges his indebtedness to “The History of 
the Medical Department of Transylvania,” by 
Dr. Robert Peter. (Filson Club Publication.) 
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known doctrines of health, to make material 
advances themselves. Two among them 
stand out preeminently for their influence, 
Samuel Brown and Benjamin Dudley. The 
former was a native of Virginia and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh where he was a 
classmate of Ephraim McDowell, and there 
began their long friendship. Here also he 


met David Hosack, who was taking post-. 


graduate work at Edinburgh, and who later 
became the leading American physician 


of his day. His friendship with McDowell 


continued until death. McDowell, living at 
Danville, and Brown at Lexington, must 
have conferred and speculated much on 
odphorectomy and Jenner’s cowpox. 

As early as 1802 Brown had vaccinated 
upwards of five hundred persons when in 


Philadelphia and New York physicians were 


only making their first experimental attempts. 
The virus he used was taken from its original 
source, the teats of the cow, and used in Lexing- 
ton even before Jenner could gain the confidence 
of the people of his own country. 
Certainly he was the first to vaccinate 
west of the Alleghanies for Jenner’s first 
vaccination was done in 1796 and the first 
in this country was performed by Dr. 
Waterhouse of Boston in 1800. Aside from 
his work in medicine, Samuel Brown was a 
leading geologist of the state, and published 
numerous articles in. Silliman’s Journal 
and the American Philosophical Transactions. 
He occupied the chairs of anatomy and 
surgery as well as that of chemistry and 
pharmacy from 1799 to 1804. He died 
in Alabama in 1830. 
Perhaps more widely known was Brown’s 
successor, Benjamin W. Dudley. He too 
was born in Virginia but was reared in 
Kentucky. He obtained his medical degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1806, 
and studied in the various hospitals and 


clinics of Europe from. 1810 to 1814 when he © 


returned to Lexington. He was professor of 
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- anatomy and surgery until 1850, when he 


- became professor emeritus. He died at 
eighty-five in 1870. 

He excelled as a lithotomist, having 
performed the operation two hundred and 
twenty-five times with a mortality of -less 
than two per cent, and that in the days 
before ether and aseptic surgery. He 
performed the lateral operation with a 
gorget. | 


JOURNAL, 


MEDICINE 


AND THLE ASSOCIATE SCIENCES. 


(THE First MepicaLt BUILDING OF ‘TRANSYLVANIA UNIVER- 
sity, ERECTED 1827). 


He wrote for the Transyl- 
vania Journal of Medicine, publishing a 
paper on skull fracture as a cause of epilepsy 
with five successful trephines for the condi- 
tion. His medical hobby seems to have been 
pressure by the roller bandage which he 
applied for the cure of abscesses, inflamma- 
tion, fractures and aneurysms. 

The story is told of how Dudley fought a 
duel with William H. Richardson as a result 
of a quarrel arising in regard to a post- 


mortem: examination of an Irishman. As 
Dr. Peter! relates: 


Richardson. was seriously wounded in the 
groin by the ball of Dudley, severing the 
inguinal artery. Richardson would have speedily 
bled to death but for the ready skill and mag- 
nanimity of Dudley. He immediately asked 
permission of his adversary to arrest the hemor- 
rhage, and by pressure with his thumb over the 
ilium gave time for.the application of the liga- 
ture by the surgeon of Richardson—thus con- 
verting his deadly —— into a life-long 
friend. 


Richardson, the “deadly antagonist” 


_ was professor of obstetrics, 1815 to 1844. 


A picturesque character and a vital 
part of the school was Charles Caldwell. 
Brilliant, polished, but vain and egotistical, 
he had won a place on the faculty of his 
Alma Mater, the University of Pennsylvania. 


His stay there was short-lived for he fell 


into disrepute with his friend and teacher, 
Benjamin Rush. In his ‘autobiography, 
written in senile grandeur, he tells how 
Dr. Rush informed him that although his 
friends spoke flatteringly of his “‘talents, 
attainments, and powers in lecturing and 
instruction, they are reluctant to recom- 


~mend you to the Board of Trustees in the 


light of a professor.”” The young Caldwell 
went off in a huff, declaring that “if the 
door of the University of Pennsylvania 
was thus closed to him he would soon occupy 
a chair equally honorable with that of Dr. 
Rush in some other school,” and so he 
naturally turned to Transylvania, where 
he occupied the “equally honorable” chair 
of physiology from 1814 to 1837. His 
Jectures, like their author, were brilliant 
but withal superficial and bristling in 
prejudices. He was said to have been one 
of the first men of prominence in this 
country to accept and promulgate Gall’s 
neurological will-of-the-wisp, for phrenology 
was among his lecture subjects. In 1837 
he was dismissed from the faculty for 

1Peter, R. A Brief Sketch of the History of 


Lexington, Ky. and of Transylvania, Lexington, 
Ky., 1854. 
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organizing the Louisville Medical Institute, 


while still a professor at Transylvania. 
Drs. Cooke, Yandell, and Short joined him 
in this venture which was the parent of the 
present school at Louisville, where Caldwell 
taught until near his death in 1853. 

No less interesting than Caldwell was 
John Esten Cooke. A native of Virginia, 


AN 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
ON THE ADVANTAGES AND FACILITIES 


OF ESTABLISHING A 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
In THE 


WESTERN STATES, 
LIVERED IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN LEXINGTON, 


On the 18th day of November, 1819, 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


Professor of the institutes of Medicine, and Teacher of Materia Medica, in 
Transylvania University. 


LEXINGTON, &. 
PRINTED BY ZBOMAS SMITH, AT TRE OFFICE. 


1819. 


An INviTATION TO AN INAUGURAL AppREsS DELIVERED BY 
Dr. CALDWELL IN LEXINGTON, 1819. 


he came to Lexington in 1827 and filled the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine 
until he joined Caldwell at Louisville in 
1837. His fame and reputation were based 
on acurious medical conception. He believed 
in a universal origin of disease, the conges- 
tion of the vena cava, and its cure by a 
specific remedy, calomel. All fevers were 
but variations of one diseased condition, 
and “those fearful scourges of plague, 
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cholera, yellow fever, dysentery, etc., were 
simply varied forms and conditions of con- 
gestion of the vena cava.” As Dr. Peter 
relates, the system of Dr. Cooke was very 
attractive to students for it was “a great 
new discovery of a royal road to medical 
practice which avoided all the drudgery 
over pathology, chemistry, materia medica, 
and therapeutics of the old school. All 
ordinary diseases were a unit produced by 
a common cause and calomel was the princi- 
pal panacea!” Simple and easy, Dr. Cooke! 
And use calomel he did. Not in our quarter 


grain doses but literally by tablespoon | 


doses repeated p.r.n. did he treat those 
afflicted in the cholera epidemic of 1833, 
“actually giving one pound in a day to a 
young patient, without fatal result.” His 
theory naturally reminds one of Kenelm 
Digby and his not less curious cure of 
wounds by the powder of sympathy. 

A contemporary of Cooke’s, but more of a 


scientist and less of a dreamer, was Charles 


Wilkins Short. He was the first botanist 
of the West and his collection of native 


plants and herbs is now in the collection of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


Sciences. He was one of the few native 
sons among those early professors, for he 


was born in Kentucky and received his 


academic education at Transylvania. His 
medical education, however, was obtained 
at Pennsylvania, where he was a favorite 
pupil of Wistar and where he graduated 
in 1815. He served as professor of materia 
medica and medical botany from 1825 to 
1838 when he joined in organizing the 
Louisville School where he acted in a similar 
capacity until 1849. His writings were for 
the most part on botanical subjects, but 
he reported two curious cases in the Transy|- 
vania Journal on “Spontaneous Com- 
bustion of the Human Body.” and “ Paraly- 
sis of the Kidneys.” | | 

Dr. Howard Kelly? says of him: | 

Short’s chief usefulness in the botanical field 
was mainly owing to the great extent and the 

2 Kelly, H. A. Some American Medical Botanists, 
Troy, N. Y., 1914. 
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particular excellence of his personal collections; 
also the generous profusion with which he 
distributed them far and wide among his fellow 
laborers in this and other lands. He and Mr. 
Oakes, the one in the West and the other in 
the East, but independently, were the first in 
this country to prepare, on ample scale, dried 


specimens of uniform and superlative excellence, © 


and in lavish abundance, for the purpose of 
supplying all who needed them. 


Among the plants by which his name is 


commemorated are the genus Shortia gala- 
cifolia, the vesicaria Shortit and the aster 
Shortii. 

The most distinguished of the graduates 
of the school who was later to become its 


Annals of Medical History 


chemistry, and at the same time studied 
medicine, receiving his degree in 1834. He 
later became professor of chemistry and was 
dean of the school and its librarian from 
1847 to the dissolution in 1857. A chemist of 
ability he made valuable contributions to 
the analysis of calculi. To him, more than 
to anyone else, Transylvania owes its 
greatest debt, not only for his history of the 
school, but for his work as librarian in pro- 
curing and preserving one of the most valu- 
able collection of rare medical books to be 
found in America. This collection was started 
by Dr. Caldwell who visited Europe in 1820 
and purchased the nucleus of the medical 
library. In the past year the library was 
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professor of anatomy and surgery was 


James M. Bush. Born at Frankfort in 1808, 
he recetved his academic education at 
Centre College, and received his medical 
degree at Transylvania in 1833. His work 
so attracted Dr. Dudley that he was 
immediately made demonstrator and pro- 
sector in anatomy and surgery. He later 
succeeded Dudley and held the chair of 
anatomy until the dissolution of the school 
in 1857. 

“The History of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Transylvania” has been written by 
Dr. Robert Peter, an Englishman by birth, 
who came to this country with his parents 
in his early youth and in 1832 became 
adjunct to Dr. Yandell in the chair of 


further enriched by the accessioning of the 
medical libraries of Dr. Benjamin Dudley 
and Dr. James Bush. It was these old vol- 
umes, purchased by Dr. Caldwell, which 
formed the basis of “The Dawn of Modern 
Medicine,” written by. Dr. Albert H. 
Buck, and published by the Yale University 
Press. 

Of equal influence among the early 
teachers was Daniel Drake, who became 
professor of materia medica and medical 
botany in 1817, but left Lexington the 


following year to found the medical college 
of Ohio at Cincinnati. Due to dissensions 


in the faculty there he resumed his chair 
and became Dean of the Faculty from 1823 
to 1827, when he left again to occupy a 
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similar chair at Jefferson. He later returned 
to Cincinnati but soon joined his old col- 
leagues at the Louisville Medical Institute 
where he taught from 1839 to 1849. He 
was a prolific writer, being editor of the 
Western Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences and the author of “A Systematic 
Treatise, Historical, Etiological and Prac- 
tical, on the Principal Diseases of the 
Interior Valley of North America, as They 
Appear in the Caucasian, African, Indian 
and Esquimaux Varieties of its Population.” 
This was published in two nine hundred 
page volumes in 1850. “Pioneer Life in 


Kentucky, a Series of Reminiscential Letters _ 


from Daniel Drake, m.p. of Cincinnati, to 
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sor of medicine; Caldwell, in physiology; 
Richardson, in obstetrics; Short, in materia 
medica, and Peter in chemistry and pharm- 
medica, and Peter in chemistry and phar- 


~ macy. A faculty second to none! Hill, with 


such an inspiration, could not. fail to seize 
the opportunity for work. In addition to his 
classes he “read medicine” under Dr. 
William Pawling, and assisted him in his 
practice. With the advantages of a library 
at hand he began the study of the classics 
and foreign languages, and he continued 
this until his death. He was well-known 
for his erudition, his knowledge of the 
classics, and his ability as a linguist. He 
graduated with honors in 1838 in Transyl- 
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his Children,” was edited and published 
by his son in 1870. 

There entered the Transylvania School in 
1835, Oliver Perry Hill, who was destined 
by his native brilliancy of mind to become 
one of central Kentucky’s most famous 
practitioners. His father was John Hill, an 
‘early settler of Garrard County who served 
in the War of 1812 and named his son, born 
in 1814, for the hero of Lake Erie. 

Young Hill received his education in 
the schools of his County and helped with 
the running of his father’s farm. At twenty- 
one he entered the medical department of 
Transylvania. The school was then at its 
ascendancy with Dudley filling the chairs 
of anatomy and surgery; Cooke, the profes- 


vania’s largest class of eighty-four men, 
but went back to the school as a post- 
graduate student in 1838-39. He then 
returned to Garrard County where he 
began to practice and from the start, 
was eminently successful, devoting most 
of his time to medicine, but through 
the necessity of the times also, doing obstet- 
rics and some surgery. In 1838 he married 
Elizabeth Salter, daughter of Michael 
Salter, a revolutionary soldier. 

Dr. HilJ was of an adventurous, romantic 


disposition and in 1853, evidently tiring of 
the routine and vicissitudes of country 


practice, and stimulated by a desire to see 
the world, he gave up his work and traveled 
west seeking fortune and adventure in golden 


California. From California and Oregon he 
went south into Mexico and Central 
America, mastering French and Spanish, 
which he had already Jearned to read. After 
three years of travel and study he returned 
home and resumed his practice. 

During his absence, his family was 
engaged in the bloodiest of feuds with the 
Evans family, a feud which, with occasional 
truces, continued for twenty years, and was 
the last big family battle of “‘the Bluegrass.” 


Ouiver Perry 
(1814-1891) 
Just how much Dr. Hill entered into it is 
unknown, for in his late years he was 
reticent in talking of it. He had fought 
Indians and Mexicans on the Western plains 
in the most turbulent times of that pioneer 
country, but he naturally shrank from fight- 
ing his own people in a civilized community. 
But it did not matter that he abhorred it, he 
was by necessity drawn into it and the 
story is told of how he had to hide for days 
at a time from the Evans family who were 
seeking his life. 
As a physician Dr. Hill enjoyed the best 
and largest practice of his community and 
acted as “guide, philosopher and friend” 
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of the entire countryside. He was noted for 
his ability in prognosis, and I have often 
heard it told. how when my own grand- 
mother hovered between life and death in 
pneumonia, Dr. Hill announced gravely: 
‘The crisis will come between twelve and 


one tomorrow.” The next morning he took » 


his place at her bedside, and with his hand 
on her pulse did not move until twelve- 
thirty. Then he arose, took his hat, and 
said to the family: “The crisis is past, she 
will recover.” A dramatist, to be sure, but 
is it any wonder that they loved him 
and marveled at him? And when in 1875 
cholera swept like wildfire through the 
country, he stayed at his post, ministered 
to the sick, prayed with the dying, buried 


the dead, and they loved him the more. 


He was well-known as a litterateur and a 


-Imguist. With a remarkably retentive 
memory he could quote page after page of | 


the Iliad, the Aeneid, or Shakespeare and 
Burns. There was nothing he could get 


_ that he did not read, and his mind retained 
it all. There being no foreigners in his 


community, he would travel miles to con- 
verse with some one in Spanish, French or 
German for he spoke these fluently. 

His home became the meeting place of 
the literati and men prominent in the 
political and social life of the time. Here 
came his friend, Henry Clay, and in his 
yard there stands today a rare Japanese tree 
which was given to Clay when he was 
Secretary of State and which Clay in turn 
gave to Dr. Hill. The yard at the old Hill 
home was a veritable arboretum and con- 
tained every kind of tree and plant which 


he could collect and cultivate. It was so- 


complete that the classes in botany at the 
old Garrard College were usually given 
there, often under Dr. Hill’s tutelage. 

He continued in active medical and con- 
sultation practice until his death in 1891, 
but in his late years devoted most of his 
time to literary pursuits. A striking and 
familiar figure as he drove in his “high 
buggy” or rode on horseback, he was 
loved, and admired by all who knew him. 
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It has been well said that great events and 
great men are twin relations. The fate 
of time and place were hard to overcome; 
he was too busy doing the day’s work to 
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leave anything which the world would long 
remember, and perhaps as a “‘mute, in- 
glorious Milton,” 
music in him.” 


THREE MEDICAL PIONEERS IN NORWAY 
By I. KOBRO, M.D. 


CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 


HE little Saree town of Kra- 
ger6 situated on the southern coast 
of the country has been fortunate 
enough to count as citizens three 
eminent physicians whose life and work 
covered the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. The importance of these physicians 
to their parent town was well recognized by 


their fellow citizens, and their fame as 


excellent private practitioners still lives 
among the latter. Their names and works as 
medical scientists, however, are undoubt- 


edly quite unknown to the world owing to — 


the fact that they belonged to a small 
nation and published their works in a 
language unknown to a great number of 
scientists. 

These men lived in the period be- 
fore the great bacteriological discoveries, a 
period in which the conception of epidemi- 
ology and the causes of many diseases were 
quite vague. As will be shown in the follow- 
ing pages these three physicians in giving 
_ their opinions on questions of an epidemio- 
logical nature in many instances differ so 
much from the ideas prevalent at that time 
as to the explanation of the origin and 
spreading of diseases, that it may be said 
that they were far ahead of their age and 
that their minds were en rapport with those 
of the twentieth century. 

It will be necessary to cast a glance back- 
wards in the development of medical science 
to give the proper picture of these men. 
The conception of a contagium virum as the 
cause of disease arose quite early, as Varro 
and Columella held the opinion that small 
animals living in the air of marshes caused 
contagious | diseases. It was, however, very 


much later that Henle formed the clear 
conception of the specificity of epidemic 
diseases and claimed the causes to be small 


organic living material invading the human - 


body. Although Henle in 1840 put forth his 
ideas as to infections these were not accepted 
for many years. 7 

The principle of preference at the middle 
of the nineteenth century was that of the 
genius epidemicus or constitutio epidemica, 
created by Sydenham two centuries before. 
This principle which is the very opposite of 
the idea of infection sought the cause of 
disease in a complex of unknown agencies 
at the same time influencing greater parts 
of the world and thus ‘causing different 
diseases. Of great importance also was the 
theory of “soil water” and its variations, 


as set forth by Pringle, von Pettenkofer 
and Budd. 


It will further be that the 


first discovery of a microscopic disease- 
producing virus, the botrytis, the cause of 
the plague of the silkworm was made by 
Bassi in 1836. Then came the discovery of 
the cause of favus by Schénlein in 1839; the 
anthrax bacillus by Pollender in 1849; the 
discovery by Villemin in 1865 that rabbits 
may be infected with tuberculosis, thus 
showing tuberculosis to be an infectious 


disease and not a constitutional dyscrasia. 


And now come all those discoveries we know 
so well: the spirillum (recurrent) by Ober- 
meier in 1873; the wound bacteria of surgical 
infection by Koch in 1878; of gonorrhea by 
Neisser in ’79; of typhoid fever by Eberth 
and Gaffky in *80; of leprosy by Armauer 
Hansen and the plasmodium of malaria by 
Laveran, and the tubercle bacillus by 


he “died with all his - 


| 
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Koch in ’82. It is as the background of these 
discoveries, all of which came after our 
three Norwegian physicians had started 
practice, that their works must be judged. 
Christian Horrebow 
Homan was born in 
Vallenbek, Sjeelland, Den- 
mark, 1782, and became 
doctor of medicine in 


where he lived and worked 
for fifty years, first as a 
private practitioner and 
then as an official physi- 
cian. He died there on June 10, 1860. He is 
mentioned as a concise observer, a clever and 
sacrificing physician, who held the esteem of 
the rich and the poor as he served both with 
the same reverence and painstaking care. 
That he was interested in other sciences 
besides medicine is demonstrated by the fact 
that he was a learned botanist who has 
described the Dicranum Homanni. In 1849 
he had the pleasure of having as his assist- 
ant his son. | 
Christian Horrebow Homan,. Jr. was 
born in Krageré, 1826, and became doctor 
of medicine in 1849. After 
his father’s death he was 
the official physician in 
the district of Krageré. 
During the twenty years 
that he held this position 
he was greatly respected 
by his fellow-citizens and 
was given all the honors | 
which the city could Horrenow 
bestow. He was elected a (eee) 
member of congress and in 1879 received the 
order of St. Olav for his work as a physician. 
In the same year he was created an honorary 
doctor at the four hundred year anniversary 
_ of the University of Copenhagen. In 1875 
he had suffered from an apoplectic stroke, 
and five years later another one caused his 
death on the 11th of March. 
Homan, Jr. took a special interest in epi- 
demic diseases. To study these and gain an 


CHRISTIAN HoRREBOW 
Homan, Sr. 
(1782-1860) 
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1809. The following year . 
he settled in Kragerd, 


understanding of their causes and their pre- 
vention was the great plan of his life. What 
he accomplished will be discussed later on. 

Christian Holst 
Hartwig was born in 
Roken in 1824 and 
became doctor of medi- 
cine in 1853. He started 
as a common practi- 
tioner in Krager6é the 
same year, first as a co- 
worker of the elder and, 
after 1860, of the 
younger Homan. It was 


~Curistian Ho st 
HARTWIG 
(1824-1892) 


therefore quite natural that after the death of — 
Homan, Jr. he was elected his successor in © 


the district on the 3rd of July, 1880, where 
he stayed till his death, December 11, 1892. 

Homan, Jr. is the central figure. The 
characteristic feature about this physician 
is the fight for contagium as the cause of 
epidemics. In this he was opposed very 
sharply by the dominating opinion that 
was then prevalent. He was ahead of his 
time, but was not quite alone in his view, as 
a few others of the physicians of Norway at 
the time shared his opinion, for example 
Professor Lochmann. He obtained great 
help from the protocols of his father and 
his records of many years practice in the 
district. Homan many times points to the 
fact that it is very much easier to make 
observations on the distribution of epidemic 
diseases in the country with its sparse 
population than in the cities with the 
crowded streets and houses. ‘‘ Therefore,”’ 
he says, “our strongest anticontagionists 
are the practitioners in the cities.” 

In 1860 Homan and Hartwig published 
a paper! on an epidemic of dysentery in 
Krager6 and its environment. This epidemic 
of dysentery originated from a case in a 


sailor who came from India sick and died in. 


his home near the town. The spread of the 
disease was terrible. In the town itself 


1Homan, Jr., C. H. and Hartwig, C. H. Our 
Dysentine Epidemien i Krageros Laegedistrikt, 
Norsk Magazin, Legevidenskaben, pp. 217-270; 
297-359, 1859. 
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thirteen and two-tenths per cent of the 
population was infected with the disease 
and two and five-tenths per cent died. In 
_ several districts the deathrate was four per 
* cent of the whole population. The authors 
studied this epidemic very closely and gave 
their observations on the epidemiology of 
the disease with such a clear insight that 
their opinions are not very much altered 
today. They followed the disease from one 
farmhouse to another. They showed how 
the infection was carried by a maid that had 
visited her sick mother, or by a wandering 
tailor who had slept one night in an infected 
house and there contracted the disease or 
by a casual visitor, and so on. As to the 
question of a real infection or, as many 
prominent physicians held at the time, a 
gastrointestinal constitution, they were con- 
vinced of the infection and of a virus living 
in the feces of the patients and spreading 
through this medium. They considered the 
first spread of the epidemic due to infection 
through milk, as the aforenamed sick 
sailor had stayed in a dairy before being 
sent to his home. Through the customers: of 
this dairy they traced the spread of the 
disease and thus perhaps for the first 
time in literature was attention called to 
the fact that milk might play an mpor- 
tant rdle as a spreader of dysentery. 

As to the virus they considered it a living 
organism. On account of its faculty of 
gaining entrance to families that obviously 
had not been in contact with any sick 
persons they had to conclude that it was 


of a fugitive nature, a fact that today is 


explained by the part that flies play in the 
spread of this disease. They further had to 
accept the “sound person” as a transferrer of 
the disease, and they looked on this phenome- 
non almost as we look upon a bacillary 


carrier. The main manner of distribution, 


however, they showed to be the direct 
contact with sick individuals. They thought 
that the virus was inspired with the respira- 
tory air and from the fauces was swallowed 
to the stomach and the intestines, where the 
virus gained a foothold im the mucous 
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membrane of the large intestine. And from 


here, they taught, it could be carried to 
sound individuals in alJ periods of the dis- . 


ease, even in the recovery. That drinking 
water had nothing whatever to do with the 
spread of the disease, as was very often 
taught in those days, they showed very 
clearly by pointing out the fact that farms 


with the poorest water supply might be _ 


spared, while many with the most excellent 
wells became infected. 

The incubation period of the disease was 
calculated to be three to four days. 

From. their consideration of the disease as 
due to a living virus, the authors undertook 
a very intensive hygienic work. They 
disinfected the dejecta of the patients, 
washed the linen, gathered the sick into a 
primitive hospital and isolated those that 
could not be removed from their homes. 

It is evident that these physicians looked 
on this disease and treated it from a sanitary 
point of view very much in the same way 


as we would, but they had to fight for — 


their opinions against the dogma of the 
“constitution.” 

In 1865 Homan and Hartwig published? 
their observations on typhus and typhoid 
fever. Here they discussed the two forms 
of typhus, “the cerebral form” (typhus), 
and “the abdominal form” (typhoid fever). 
They distinguished here very clearly 
between the two forms especially as to the 
epidemiology. The cerebral form (the real 
typhus) they found was spread by the aid of 
tramps, who brought one of their comrades 
sick to a farmhouse and left him there to 
recover or die; as a rule some of the farmer’s 
family were then smitten with the disease. 
Or a band of tramps might leave several 
infected farmhouses as they passed along 
on their wanderings. Homan and Hartwig 
came very close to the epidemiology as we 
know it now. These tramps, that the authors 
knew, were fully infested with the active 


2 Homan, Jr., C. H. and Hartwig, C. H. Med- 
delelser om Nervefeberen i Krageros Laegedistrikt, 


aar, 1864, Norsk Magazin P- 433, 
1865. 
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agent in the epidemiology of typhus, the 
louse. | 

The question about the spontaneous 
origin or infection in this disease they 
settled in favor of infection. “Nay,” they said 
conclusively, ‘“‘a spontaneous origin was 
unthinkable. For that would be a generatio 
equivoca, aS an infecting agent must be 
considered an organism.’ 

Their argumentation on this. point is 
worth full citation as it shows the clear 
view these physicians held on the etiology 
of epidemic diseases. They wrote as follows: 


If one adheres to the idea of the infecting 
agents as a substance living in a living organism 
and during its regeneration here calling forth 
distinct phenomena of disease, then it must be 
considered an organism. The supposition of its 
being able to originate spontaneously will then 
only lead back to the ancient and banished idea 


of generatio equivoca. We do not, however, apply 


this idea to explain the origin of certain organ- 
isms, although we may be unable to point out 
the first spores of the latter. We can, in a 
manner, at our will, call forth the growth of 
moulds. If we close off a light and well-aired 
room, where no moulds have grown before, we 
will see after some time, supposing the room is 
not too dry, that mould is growing forth, even 
if we do not bring into the room any spores. 
We do not gather why we shall be more forced 
to accept the idea of the spontaneous origin 
of the contagions, because the science has not 
yet succeeded in demonstrating their spores 
under the microscope. We really see in the 
diseases they call forth a proof of their regener- 
ating spores, just as convincing as the growth of 
mould is the proof that spores of these organisms 
_ are brought to the place where they develop. 


As mentioned before Homan and Hartwig 
differentiated between the cerebral and 
the abdominal forms of typhus and found 


a well-marked difference between the con-~ 


tagion of the two kinds. They found the 
contagion of the abdominal form, typhoid 
fever, more stable than that of the cerebral 


form, as it might produce the disease many ~ 


months after the recovery of the patient. 
They further found that this disease might 
occur in houses that had been uninhabited 
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for some time, but where the disease had - 


been prevalent long ago. 

It will be remembered that Budd in 1856 
formed his conception of the epidemiology 
of typhoid fever, claiming that every new 
case of typhoid originated from another case 
of the same disease. It will be further 
remembered that this conception sharply 
opposed the prevailing opinion of the time 
as taught by von Pettenkofer. While thus 
Budd without very much success showed in 
his time the true connection between the 
different forms of typhoid in 1856, Homan 


_ and Hartwig in 1865, as it appears without 


knowing Budd, formed their opinion just as 
clearly, claiming also that no typhoid could 


occur without “the spores of the contagion” 


being present, and these spores always came 
from another case of the disease. The 
authors talked about “resting contagion” 
and understood herewith a contagion that 
was deposited where it did not obtain such 
circumstances as were necessary for its 
development. But being for some unknown 
reason brought under favorable conditions 
and to “unresistant individuals” it would 
develop and produce the disease. 

_ If we put in the words “typhoid bacillus” 
instead of contagion in the discussion of 


Homan and Hartwig their statement would 


be quite up-to-date. 

Homan also published “A Study on 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Its Relation 
to Heredity,” 1867, in which he discussed 
the influence of heredity on the develop- 
ment of tuberculosis. His material consisted 
of two hundred and seventy cases recorded 
by himself and his father. He studied the 
families of his cases very closely and had to 
conclude that infection did not seem to 
play such a great réle as heredity. But he 
adds that he will not deny the possibility 
of infection, although the great prevalence 
of the disease in his district made it difficult 
to see this factor. 

It will be noted from this brief statement 
of the works of these physicians that they 
had a deeper understanding of the biology 
of infectious diseases than the greater part 


of 1 
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of the medical world of the time. In spite 
of this they lived their lives as humble 
practitioners in a country district of 


Norway, unknown except by those in the © 


PA 
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immediate vicinity. It seems justifiable to | 
think that under more favorable conditions 


‘their work and ideas would have opened 


new fields in medical science. 


[From Ettmullerus’ Operum Medicorum, Frankfort on the Maine, 1697] 


| 


[From Wirzung’s General Practise of Physicke, London, 1605] 


EDITORIAL 


GEORGE MOREWOOD LEFFERTS 


t is customary In most medical societies 
in this country to honor the memory of 
deceased members by publishing in the 
transactions a biographical sketch of 
their late fellow. In too many instances such 
records possess a purely personal or local 


GeorcE Morewoop LEFFERTS 
(1846-1920) 


interest, even when the object of the 
commemoration has been an ornament to 
his profession. The memoir even if of general 
interest is apt to be printed solely in the 
transactions of the society and consequently 


have but a limited diffusion. There is no 
greater stimulant to good professional work 
than the lives of the leaders in its various 


Imes. Too often when a great man dies 


his individual methods of practice and 
teaching die with him, or remain the 
peculiar property of a small group of those 
who have had the advantage of personal 
contact with him. | 
One of the greatest pioneers in laryngol- 
ogy in this country was the late George 
Morewood Lefferts of New York, and the 
biographical sketch which preserves his 
memory in the Transactions of the American 
Laryngological Association has seemed to us 


especially valuable for several reasons. 


In the first place it is written by his con- 
temporary and friend, Dr. D. Bryson 
Delavan, himself one of the foremost leaders 
from the earliest days to the present time 


in laryngology in the United States. Dr. — 


Delavan worked side by side with Lefferts 
and cooperated in his arduous labors as a 
teacher and in his hospital work. Their 
lifelong friendship would possibly predis- 
pose the author to undue lIaudation of his 
deceased coworker, but we have met with 
few writings in which enthusiastic admira- 
tion is more finely tempered with a due sense 
of proportion. Secondly, this is not merely a 
memorial of the man but it is a careful 
presentation of the methods employed by a 
truly great teacher. 

Thirdly, we are told how Lefferts trained 
himself for his work. In an appendix there 
are a number of pictures showing the lecture 
rooms and clinics in which Lefferts taught 
and illustrating the methods which he 
employed. 
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George Morewood Lefferts was born in 
_ Brooklyn, February 24, 1846. He graduated 
in medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University in 1870. 
After serving as an interne in Bellevue 
and St. Luke’s Hospitals he went abroad to 
pursue postgraduate work. He worked hard 
in the laryngological clinics of Paris, London 
and Vienna. In 1873 he returned to New 
York and began the practice of laryngology 
also beginning his teaching at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, where he con- 
tinued to teach until his retirement as 
professor emeritus in 1904. 

The following description of the organiza- 
tion of his course will suffice to show how 
valuable it was. 

The lectures were conducted with true 
military promptness and precision. Every 
detail was prepared and arranged in advance 
with the most minute care. No stage setting 
could have been more elaborately planned. 
He was the personification of the ideal 
instructor, impressing his audience with the 
thought that he held matters of great value 
and importance which he was earnestly 
anxious to share with them and which he 
strove with all his power to impart. 

As a lecturer he was clear, emphatic, 
persuasive, and, if sometimes a _ little 
sententious, always so with the object of 
being impressive, never failing to hold the 
interest of his hearers and to send them 
away having understood and mastered what 
he had intended them to know. 

His assistants were carefully selected. 
Each was trained to the performance of a 
special duty, which duty, at the proper 
time, was expected to be executed with the 
promptness and accuracy characteristic of 
the professor himself. | 


For the illustration of the lecture every- 
thing was added in the way of object- 
teaching that his remarkable ingenuity 
could devise. Each particular topic was 
illustrated by a series of charts, splendid 
pictures in water-color, showing every type 
and phase of the subject at hand. These 
were of large size, made by a specially 
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trained and skilful artist under Dr. Lefferts’ 
direct personal observation, from life and 
from models taken from the best authori- 
ties, the subject of each being clearly in- 
scribed upon it. During the lecture the 
charts pertaining to the subject were dis- 
played in full view of the class. To the 
collection of charts, which included upwards 
of 500 specimens, there was added a full 
collection of papier-maché models of the 
larynx, illustrating the anatomy and the 
phases of the pathology, together with 
numerous well-mounted pathological speci- 


mens. The special instruments and forms of. 


apparatus pertaining to the subject were 
displayed and as far as necessary described. 
Of these, as with the charts, there was 
a comprehensive and lavish outfit, carefully 
selected, instructive, and collected regard- 
less of expense. 

But this was not all. Dr. Lefferts was a 
remarkable draughtsman. His blackboard 
drawings, with colored chalk, were superior 
to any of his time except those of the late 
Prof. John C. Dalton. Wherever desirable 
the larynx or pharynx of the patient to be 
demonstrated was illustrated on the board 
in the presence of the class, the process of 
the drawing going on with the description 
of the case. | 

These so-called “lectures” were by no 
means what is understood as “didactic.” 
The lecture itself, fine as it was, was but a 
necessary preliminary, explanatory of the 
principal feature of the exercise. This was 
the actual exhibition of patients. From the 
resources of himself and his many assistants, 


each of whom conducted large outside 


clinics, numerous cases illustrative of the 
subject in hand and suitable for exhibition 
and easy demonstration were sent to the 
College, the best selected, and there dem- 
onstrated personally by the Professor, a 
line of students being formed behind him 
in the amphitheatre, each student in turn 
standing in a position close to the side of the 
demonstrator from which a clear view of the 
image in the mirror could be obtained. 
Time enough was allowed to enable each 
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one to recognize the lesion shown, a general 
- idea of which had already been given by 
the lecture and by the drawings, models and 
charts. | 

At the beginning of the annual session 
a printed scheme of the lectures was handed 
to the members of the class. Upon a printed 


folder was given the number, date and title. 


of each lecture, with a comprehensive 
synopsis of its contents. By this means the 
student was apprised of the nature and 
scope of the course and was enabled in 
advance to prepare himself for each lecture 
by such reading and clinical observation as 
time and opportunity allowed. Subsequently 
the synopsis furnished an excellent basis for 
review and for refreshing the memory. 
In addition to this, pamphlets were dis- 
tributed in the course of the lectures, some 
of which explained the differential diagnosis 
between laryngeal diseases, while others 
gave full and explicit directions for their 
treatment. 

Supplementary to the regular lectures 
was a course of special instruction in the 
practical demonstration of the upper air- 
passages. This was carried on under the 
guidance of the chief of the clinic and a 
corps of specially trained assistants. The 
class was divided into groups of six, and six 
lessons were given to each group, three 
lessons a week for a fortnight, the time 
devoted to each lesson being one hour. 
A special room was equipped for the purpose 
of this instruction, in which stalls for each 
student were provided, and these were 
furnished with the illuminators, models of 
the human head and the other appur- 
tenances necessary for the examination of 
patients. 

The course consisted of instruction in the 
use of the instruments necessary in demon- 
strating the upper air-passages, including 
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pharyngoscopy, laryngoscopy, anterior and - 


posterior rhinoscopy, and the examination 
of infants. Life-sized dissected models of the 
human head were supplied. These were 
invariably used preliminary to exercises 
upon the living subject, for the purpose of 
instructing students in the technique of the 
management of the head-mirror and in the 
rules for the application of laryngoscopy, 
pharyngoscopy, and posterior rhinoscopy. 
This method, employed by Turck and by 
the best of the other old masters, enables 
the student to acquire first the principles 
of the technique of the examination without 
his attention being disturbed by the dis- 
comforts of the living subject. The prin- 
ciples having been mastered, normal sub- 
jects were at once supplied, and later more 
extended courses were given in the examina- 
tion and diagnosis of pathological conditions. 

In 1873 Dr. Lefferts was one of the 


_ founders of the New York Laryngological 


Society now the Section in Laryngology of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. He 


was also one of the founders of the American 


-Laryngological Association in 1878. In 1880 


in conjunction with Drs. Louis Elsburg of 
New York, J. Solis-Cohen of Philadelphia, 
and Frederick Irving Knight of Boston, 
Dr. Lefferts began the publication of the 


first journal in this country devoted exclu- 


sively to laryngology, the Archives of Laryn- 
gology. He was an indefatigable contributor 
to the Jiterature of his specialty, serving as a 
collaborator on several foreign journals as 
well as writing for those published in the 
United States. 

Dr. Delavan’s account of the personal 
characteristics of Lefferts is a beautiful 
tribute, but he has done a special service not 
only to his friend but to his profession by 
placing on permanent record his scientific 
methods. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 

The following letter* was written to a 
member of my family a few days after I had 
witnessed the execution of Guiteau, and 
taken an active observer’s part in the post- 
mortem examination of the brain: 


New York City 
July 2, 1882 


Dear 

I have experienced a sensation and I think I 
will write you about it before it is entirely over. 

I was invited to attend the autopsy upon 
Guiteau. I wanted to see it because it was a 
historical affair as well as one of scientific 
interest. I met a friend on the cars, Dr. Morton, 
who is the son of the discoverer of anesthesia, 
-and quite prominent as a nervous specialist 
here. We also met later a mutual friend, Dr. 
Chas. K. Mills, a neurologist of Philadelphia. 
We joined forces and drove over to the jail at 
about eleven o’clock. I didn’t intend to see the 
execution, but we sent in our cards to Dr. 
Hicks, and were soon allowed to enter the jail. 


Being there, it would have been hard to avoid 


seeing everything. There was a crowd of one or 
two hundred persons in the central room. When 
the time of execution arrived a passage was 
formed and Guiteau appeared. He walked along 
with a firm step, though with no particular 
expression either of weakness or defiance. His 
face looked much as it did four months ago 
only it was sallow and jaundiced. 

After he entered the corridor where the gal- 
lows was placed, there was a rush for the 
door. The crowd jammed and pushed, and the 
glass panels of the open door were smashed. 
It was revolting—such eagerness to see a man 
killed; but we were borne along in the crowd 


* Nore: This letter written by Dr. Dana immedi- 
ately after the event, possesses so much historical 
interest, that at the request of the Editor, the ANNALS 
oF Mepicat History has the privilege of publishing 
it. It will be recalled that Guiteau’s defense was in- 
sanity, and a very strong effort was made to have 
him acquitted on this ground. 


and had no choice but to go with it. The corridor 
was not crowded when all were there. The 
number of spectators indeed was rather less 
than usual at executions. We were within thirty 
or forty feet of the gallows—quite near enough 
—and could hear and see everything. 

Guiteau stood up just behind the noose which 
dangled nearly to the gallows floor. He showed 
no signs of weakness or of feeling. Dr. Hicks 
made a prayer, and then held the Bible in front 
of Guiteau who read off several verses with 
great firmness and with what would be called 
good elocution. He would, every now and then, 
take a deep breath, contract his lower lip in a 


half defiant way and read with especial em- 


phasis, almost amounting to bitterness. One 
of the verses was “Fear not those that kill 
the body but rather those that kill the soul.” 
You can imagine that it was a curious sensation 


to hear the words which we have held sacred, 


read from the lips of a man execrated as an 
assassin, with the rope from which his dead 
body would soon dangle ‘swinging before him 
and us. Guiteau’s “prayer” you have of course 
read. He began it in a somewhat reverent voice, 
but soon commenced to talk to the spectators 
rather than to the Deity and finally invoked 
curses upon us all with a very unchristian-like 
vindictiveness. His poem, he said, was composed 


_ that morning and was intended to represent a 
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little child babbling to its parent. Nothing but 
the most tragic surroundings could keep it from 
appearing unspeakably ludicrous. It was not 
ludicrous, however, but frightfully affecting. 
Guiteau half chanted it, bringing in the “Glory 
hallelujah!” with the greatest feeling. He broke 
down twice and began to cry, but recovered 
himself before it was through. He did not, I 
think, break down from any fear of death, but 
was simply overcome with a natural emotion. 
Dr. Hicks told me that Guiteau cried when he 
read it to him that morning and told him that he 
(Guiteau) knew he should cry upon the gallows. 

Guiteau’s hands had been bound behind him. 
His feet and legs were now tied. When the 
noose was adjusted he bent his head over to 


~ 
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receive it. The knot was laid upon the left 


shoulder, the black cap’ adjusted, the signal. 


given and the body fell with a dull, terrible 
thud. At first there was no movement, then for 
a short time a slight swaying was seen. Very 
soon he was dead. And no Christian ever felt 
surer he was going to his God. 

The whole spectacle was a terrible one; and I 
never care to see another like it. 

The autopsy was what I wished most to see. 


This took place in the chapel about three- 


quarters of an hour later. We had a good deal of 
trouble about it, the details of which would not 
interest you. Some of the experts and lawyers 
for the prosecution were terribly afraid that 
some positive evidence of insanity would be 
found. They tried to fix it so that no detailed 
examination of the brain should then be made, 
but this was prevented. Then we found that the 
physicians in charge had made no proper 
arrangements for the careful examination of 
the brain. Furthermore, the physician in charge 
did not know how to do the thing properly. 
Dr. Mills, of our party, was the only one there, 
so far as I could find, who knew how to examine 
the brain as it should be done, Dr. Morton and 
I were not entirely ignorant either but the 
study of a criminal brain requires a large degree 
of expertness. We were able by sticking to it, 


and constant “nagging”’ to get a good many of _. 


the facts we wanted. 

The outer membranes were a little diseased, 
but the brain itself appeared to be healthy. 
Its shape and its convolutions were, however, a 
little peculiar. It was very much convoluted 
in parts, and was of normal size. It has been 
claimed by a German anatomist that in the 
_ brains of criminals the fissures which divide 
up the convolutions run together a great deal 
more than they do ordinarily. Guiteau’s brain 
showed this in a very slight degree only. It 
was on the whole a brain of a high type yet I 
would not want to say that it was perfectly 
normal. | 

I took home some pieces and shall examine 
them microscopically when they are hardened 
enough. Some photographs were made but 
they will not amount to much. | 

Cuares L. DANA, M.D. 


[The specimens of the brain were later 


hardened, stained and examined in the 


laboratory of Drs. Satterthwaite and Porter 
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where I was then working. We made some 


haematoxylon and carmine stains of the 
frontal and praefrontal lobes, but they 
showed nothing abnormal so far as we 


could tell] 


To the Editor: Among the poisoners of 
the xvi and xvi centuries who terrorized the 
epoch in which they lived the Borgia family, 
headed by Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of 
Ferrara, is unquestionably the most notable. 

Lucrezia was the daughter of Rosa Van- 
ozza and Rodrigo Lenzuolo Borgia, elected 
Pope under the name of Alexander vi. 
Francois de Bonnivard, a former -prior of 
St. Victor, in his “‘Advis et devis de la 
source de l’idolatrie”’ says: 

Alexandre v1 de ce nom estoit de Valence en 
Espaigne, appelle devant sa papante Roderick 
Boria nepvue de pape Calixte qui le fit cardinal, 
un fin frotte, mauvays garcon et proprement un 
Espaignol italianise et a Rome quest le pire; 
homme sans conscience voire sans Dieu, qui 
n’advisoit ni gue ni planche, pourveu qu’ il accom- 
plist ses desirz, qui ne tendoient jors a enrichir 


et aggrandir ii bastardtz qu'il havoit, nomez 


Caesar et Francesco, et une bastarde appelee 
Lucrece. | 

Alexandre Gordon! quotes Leibriz, who 
says In speaking of this Pope: 


Que peut-étre on n’avait jamais vu ni 4 Rome > 


ni méme dans tout le Monde une Cour plus 
fouillée de crimes que celle de ce Pontife. 
Trois Vices capitaux y disputoient a qui 
l’emporteroit, savoir [’Impudicité, Ia Perfidie 


et la Cruauté, ils étoient tous trois couronnez 


de scélératesse, et couverts du sacré voile de la 
Religion, de sorte qu’il n’y a point de Siécle 
qui puisse égaler celui-l4 en méchanceté. | 

II dit aussi que Lucrece, fille d’Alexandre, 
était aussi fameuse par sa débauche que I’est 
Lucréce Ia Romaine par sa chasteté. César 
Borgia, duc de Valentinois, fils d’Alexandre, 
ne l’etoit pas moins, par un double patricide, 
et un inceste commis avec sa propre soeur. 
Ce fils se montra digne d’un tel Pére, par le 
parjure, le poison et l’assassinat . . . 


Gordon? further says: 


1 Gordon, A. Preface. La vie du Pope Alexandre v1, 
et de son fils César Borgia, Amsterdam, 1732, I, xvii. 
2 Op. cit., 1, 143. 
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Outre cela, le bruit s’etoit répandu, si on 


peut ajouter foi 4 une pareille énormité, que 


non seulement les deux fréres étoient coupables 
d’inceste avec leur soeur Lucréce, mais que le 
Pére lui-méme en étoit aussi coupable. 


Like her father and both brothers Lucrezia 
could manipulate poisons with surprising 
skill. They were in the habit of combining 
their usual poison with organic substances. 
Their poisons, which were potent sub- 
stances, namely arsenics, were not chemi- 
cally brought to light until two and a half 
centuries later. | 

To obtain the poison a large dose of 
arsenic was given to a boar and, when the 
poison began to act, the animal was hung 
by its rear Jegs. Convulsions soon occurred 
and a profuse lethal saliva flowed from the 
mouth and this was collected on a silver 


platter, then transferred to hermetically. 


sealed bottles. 


Lucrezia Borgia had one defender—Ferdi- 


nand Gregorovius® who writes as follows: | 


Si elle n’avait pas été Ia fille d’Alexandie vi 
et la soeur de César, elle edt a peine laissé des 
traces dans l’histoire de son temps, ou méme 
elle n’efit joué d’autre réle que celui d’une 
femme aimable perdue dans Ia masse confuse 
de Ia Société, au milieu de laquelle elle edt vécu. 
Mais elle devint, aux mains de son pére et son 
frére, instrument et Ia victime de calculs 
politiques auxquels elle n’avait guére Ia force 


_d’opposer la moindre résistance. 


She died in 1520, adored like a queen by 
her subjects, while Bembo and Arioste sang 


her praises. 


Catharine de’ Medici, daughter of Lorenzo 
de’Medici of Florence, became the wife 
of Henry 1 of France and was regent of 


_ France during the minority of Charles rx. 


She was the principal instigator of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. In an anony- 
mous libel, usually attributed to Henri 
Estienne, entitled :“* Discours merveilleux de 
la vie, actions et déportements de Catharine 
de’Medici” we quote the following: 


3 Gregorovius, F. Lucrezia Borgia (translated by 
Paul Regnaud), Paris, 1876. 
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Catharine de Médicis est Italienne et Floren- 
tine. Entre les nations, I’Italie emporte le prix 
de finesse et de subtilité; en Italie, la Toscane; 
en Toscane, Ia ville de Florence. Les proverbes 
en sont tous communs. Or, quand c’est science de 
tromper tombe en personne qui n’a point de 
conscience, comme il se voit fort souvent és 
gens de ce pays-la, je laisse 4 penser combien de 
maux on en doit attendre. En aprés, Catharine 
de Ia maison de Médicis. 


Catharine was debauched, she practiced 
sadism as is made manifest by her pleasure 


in having her ladies-in-waiting whipped in. 


her presence; she was superstitious in the 
extreme, wearing all kinds of amulets, 
besides being deceitful, hypocritical, and 
cruel, well meriting the name of the Semi- 


ramis of the Occident. 


Many murders by poisoning have been 
attributed to her, ably seconded by René 
Bianchi, or Biancho, her perfumer, and 


Cosmo Ruggieri, a famous astrologist who 


came with her to France. Thus Catharine 


has been accused although probably without 


good reason, of having poisoned Jeanne 
d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, who in reality 
died June 9, 1572, from pulmonary lesions 
(from which she had long suffered), at 
the age of forty-four. Pierre Matthieu,‘ says: 


La Royne de Navarre vint 4 Paris pour 


donner ordie 4 [’appareil des notices de son 


Fils, mais elle y devint malade au commence- 
ment du mois de Juin, et mourut le sixiesme 
jour de sa maladie. Le Roy tesmoigna beaucoup 
de douleur de ceste mort, et il porta le deuil, 
et commanda que Ie corps fut ouvert pour 


scavoir Ia cause de sa mort, en trouva que de 


longue main® ses poumons estoient ulcerés, que 
le travail et les grandes chaleurs avoient allumé 
une fiévre contintie, mais plusieurs out cru que 
le mal estoit au cerveau et qu'elle avoit esté 
empoisonné en une paire de gans parfumés. 


This document and others which are too 
long to quote, are sufficient evidence to show 
that Jeanne d’Albret died from pulmonary 
tuberculosis and not from poison. 

‘Matthieu, P. Histoire de France, Paris, 1631, 1, 


339- 
5 The term de longue main in the French of the 


epoch signifies “‘of long standing.” 


Nevertheless, other deaths were attrib- 
uted to Catharine: 


On sait les grandes et fortes présomptions 
qui sont contre elle, d’avoir fait empoisonner 
le dauphin Francois, aimé du duc d’Orleans, 
son mari. L’enuie enragée qu’elle lui portoit 
pour le voir fort aimé du Roy, et honoré de 
toute Ia noblesse francaise pour ses vertus 
vrayement Royales: Ia jalousie qu'elle savoit 
estre entre ces deux fréres, la familiarité qu’elle 


avoit avec ceux qui furent soupegonnez de ce . 


meschant act, en feront penser plus que je 
n’endi.. . 


However, Cabanés inclines to the opinion 
that the dauphin Francois died on August 
1536, from pleuropneumonia. 


Mais ce n’est que jeu 4 Catherine de Médicis. 
Elle envoye les Italiens pour empoisonner 
l’armée du prince de Condé, et faire mourir, 
en un coup, et donne 4 |’un d’eux pour une fois 
dix mille francs afin de les employer en drogues 
propres. Elle sollicite des serviteurs és maisons 
du Prince de Condé, de l’Amiral, et d’Andelot 
pour faire mourir leurs maistres par poison. 
Le nommé Viullin, ayant été attrappé a la 
Rochelle en qualité d’éspion, avant qu’estre 
exécuté 4 mort confessa, qu’il avoit fait pis, et 
qu’a la solicitation de quelques officiers de la 
Roine-Mére (qui lui promettoyent monts et 
merveilles) il avoit empoisonné son feu maistre 


le Cardinal de Chatillon. 


Catharme has also been accused of 


poisoning her son, Charles 1x, who died on. 


May 30, 1574, but Cabanés and Nasse, 
after a careful examination of the docu- 
ments available relating to the personages 
supposed to have been poisoned by Catharine, 
maintain that there is no solid basis for the 
support of such accusations. 

There have been other queens who have 
been accused of the crime of poisoning. 
Fredegunde and Brunehaut have each been 
accused of poisoning Childebert 11 (570- 
596), king of Austrasia, son of Sigebert and 
Brunehaut. Brunehaut has also been 


supposed to have done away with her 


grandson, Theodoric. Lothaire (941-986), 
king of France, son of Louis tv, surnamed 
“‘D’Outremer,”’ was poisoned, it is supposed, 
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by Emma, his wife, daughter of Lothaire 11, 
king of Italy. At the instigation of Hugh 
Capet, queen Blanch poisoned her husband, 
Louis v (966-987), son of Lothaire, and the 
last of the Carolingian dynasty. 

Constance (1156-1198), queen of the 
Two Sicilies and Empress of Germany, was 
supposed to have poisoned her husband, 


Henry vi, son of Frederic Barbarossa, in — 


order to free the Sicilians from his oppres- 
sion. Marie -de’Medici, wife of Henry tv, 
who ' gave birth to Louis x11, was accused of 


attempting to poison her eldest son in order 


to place her younger son on the throne. 


The majority of these supposed poisonings 
have been no better proven than those 


attributed to Catharine de’Medici. 

In the midst of the xvi century a large 
number of young women in Italy suddenly 
became widows, and an elderly Sicilian, 
Ia Spara, in relation with these young 
women, was able to predict exactly many of 
the deaths of their husbands. As this 
condition of affairs appeared to be quite 
singular, an investigation was made which 
resulted im the arrest of Ia Spara, who was 
put to torture with some forty other 
accomplices. She and several of the others 


were publicly executed. 


La Spara declared that she had her 
secrets from La Tofana, and the latter, 
already well along in years and retired to a 
convent to end her days, admitted her guilt 
and submitted to torture, saying that she 
had given death to more than six hundred 
persons, among them Popes Pius 11 and 
Clement xiv. 

La Tofana kept a poison shop and was 
the possessor of a famous potion, called 
“manna di Santo Nicolas di Bari,” also 
called “‘aqua,” or “‘aquetta di Napoli.” 
According to Garelli, physician to Charles 
vi of Austria, the “aqua Tofana” was a 
solution of arsenious acid in distilled ivy- 
leaved toad-flax water, to which an 
alcoholic tincture of cantharides was added. 

La Tofana, who lived during the reign 
of the vice-king Ferdinand Ajan de 
Ribera, Duke of Alcala (1632-1635) may 


possibly have been the author of some 
receipts employed a few years later by the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers. 

Maurice Baring® has recently published 
a document of extreme interest for medical 
historians. It is a letter written by Sir 
Antony Wodeville, traveling in Italy for 
pleasure in 1517, to his father, and on 
account of its importance it is here given 
in extenso. 


FERRARA, March 14, 1517. 

Sir,—We arrived at Ferrara last Saturday 
after a tedious journey and found spacious, if 
rather chilly, rooms in the Hotel Royal York, 
which was named after our King while his elder 
brother was still alive, and is kept by a charming 
host, Signor Presto. The food is delicious, and 
as soon as we arrived, Signor Presto gave 
us each a glass of an Italian cordial which 
he calls Prestissimo. It was most invigorating. 
We lost no time in writing our names to the 
Duke and the Duchess, and on the following 
day, we received an invitation to a banquet 
intime. The Duchess receives her more intimate 
friends on Monday evenings. The manner in 
which the invitation was sent is worthy of 
note. We received no card, but a slip was left 
in our rooms, at the Hotel, saying that the 
clothes which would be worn at the Duchess’s 
collation on Monday evening were short 
doublets, black sashes, daggers, but no swords, 
and only the order of the Golden Fleece, which 
neither I nor cousin Charles have got. We pre- 
sented ourselves at the Palace, and we were 


received by the Lords in Waiting. We were 


offered some coffee, but I thought it might 
spoil our appetite to drink coffee before dinner, 
so I left mine untouched, and cousin Charles 
did the same. We were then ushered into a 
magnificent apartment where, after we had 
waited a few minutes, doors were thrown open, 
“clarions were sounded, and the Duke and the 
Duchess entered. 

The Duke looked pale and rather worn. 
He is said to suffer from insomnia, but I 
was told in confidence that the real cause 
of his ill-health is that he never ceases taking 
quack medicines as a preventive against the 
food served at his table which, in obedience 


® Morning Post, London, July 4, 1922. 
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to family tradition and the etiquette of the 


- court, is sumptuous and highly spiced. 


After we had made our obeissance we fol- 
lowed the Duke and Duchess into the dining 
hall; and I had the honour of sitting on the 
Duchess’s right. | | 

The Duchess has a noble presence. She 
was simply dressed in black, with no other 
jewels or ornaments than one large and exquis- 
itely wrought enamel ring. During the repast, 
a band of minstrels in the gallery played some 
Italian ditties, one of which, called Addio 
Napoli, particularly took my fancy. 

There were not many guests. The Duchess 
told me she had invited all the chief representa- 
tives of the nobility to meet me, but that the - 
prevailing epidemic of indigestion brought on 
by the fatal habit prevalent in Ferrara of eating 
oysters in May, had compelled many of them 
to decline. There were, however, some dis- 
tinguished and eminent men present, nearly all 
of them doctors and men of science, one or two 
Cardinals, the Chief of the Secret Police, and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, who in 
Ferrara ranks below the Field Marshall— 
several dowagers, and a young artist only 
just seventeen, called Cellini. He was on a 
visit from Rome, and‘the Duchess told me 
he is really a clever jeweller—for an amateur, 


and had made her the ring she was wearing. 


It was an ingenious ring, she said, and con- 
tained a pastille for the throat. She finds the 
north winds at Ferrara most trying. Cellini 
seemed a youth of spirit and wit, and his 
sallies, which were sometimes audacious, were 
much relished by the Duke and Duchess, who 
seemed to allow him a great deal of licence, but 
cousin Charles and I thought that when, with 
the help of an orange, he gave an imitation 
of a lady being seasick, he was going too far. 
The Duke laughed heartily. But the Duchess 
said she had no patience with people who 
imagined they were ill. One of the doctors 
present, Signor Colomba, said that seasick- 


ness, like all other diseases, was only due to 


the imagination, and that one only had to say 
to oneself that one was quite well and one was 
quite well. The Duchess heartily concurred 
with this statement, but the Duke said that 
if that were true there would be no more use 
for doctors or drugs. He had himself, he said, 
derived great benefit from a medicine called 


| 
, 


or 


Antitoxin, upon which the Duchess laughed 
amiably and changed the conversation. The 
~ Duchess is deservedly popular at Ferrara. She 
is not only a patroness of learning and of the 
arts, but a great supporter of all charitable 
institutions, and she spends much time and 
takes endless trouble in the performance of 
private charities. Her face reflects the nobility 
of her character, and the vigour of her intelli- 
gence. It is a pity that no adequate portrait of 


her exists. She sat to Leonardo da Vinci, but . 


that unequaled painter, she told me, was 
not successful in her case. He gave her such a 
peevish expression that the Duke had the 
portrait destroyed. She deplored the lack of 
portrait painters in Italy, and she was kind 
enough to say that in respect of the arts Italy 
was far behind England. I told her that this 
could hardly be said to be the case, although I 
admitted that the English were the most 
musical people in the world. She agreed, 
and the minstrels were asked to play, and 
performed with masterly skill one of the 
most recent compositions of the King. The 
Duchess asked a great deal after the King and 
Queen Catherine, and Cardinal Wolsey, who, 
she said, corresponded with her regularly. 
She said she was sure the Scotch and the Irish 
problems gave the King much anxiety, but she 
felt certain that the Cardinal would end by 
solving them both. He was a man of such infinite 
resource and so persuasive in argument; not 
one of the Italian Cardinals was a match for 


him. He had so much personal charm and was 


so quick. 

At this moment the Duke interrupted her 
and said that Cardinal Wolsey had no sense 
of humour. He had tested this the first time he 
had ever met his Eminence. “He came to see 
me,” said the Duke, “‘and as he walked into 
my library I threw a cushion at his head. It 
was an accurate shot, although I say it who 
shouldn’t. Would you believe it? His Eminence 
never even smiled.” 

We all agreed that this betrayed a lamentable 
sense of humour on the part of His Eminence, 
except the Duchess, who said that the cushions 
in the Palace Library were too heavy. “Al- 
phonso throws so hard,” she added to me. 

The talk then veered on to the prevailing 
epidemic caused by oysters. All the various 


men of science present offered different explana- 
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tions to account for the mortality among oyster 
eaters, but Cellini laughed at them, and said 
that he believed the recent increase of mortality 
among the aristocracy of Ferrara had nothing 
to do with oysters at all. When asked to what he 
attributed the number of regrettable deaths in 
high circles he answered quietly: “Weed killer.” 

“Yes,” said the Duchess, “amateur gar- 
deners are very careless.” 3 

‘She was, she explained, an assiduous gar- 
dener. The worst of Italy was that one could 
only ‘have a spring garden. Everything was 
burnt up in summer and the Italians took no 


trouble over their gardens. They preferred 


flowers in pots. It was only foreigners, in reality 
only the English, who had gardens in Ferrara. 
The English were so clever at gardening. 

“But still,” said Cellini, taking no notice 
of the conversation on gardening, “you will 
admit that it is rather a strange coincidence 
that last Monday Countess Strozzi dined at the 
Palazzo Alberti and died as soon as she reached 
home, that the day after, the Marquis of Guid- 
darelli, after dining at the same house, was 
taken violently ill and died in the same night; 
and that two days later, the great singer, Dorio, 
after having sung at the palace took some slight 
refreshment at the buffet and immediately 
complained of pains. He was dead within an 


hour.” 


“But think,” said the Duke with a chuckle— 
“of the numbers that survived.” 

“If people will eat oysters in May what 
can you expect?” said the Duchess. 

“It’s the pearls not the oysters that are 
dangerous,” said Cellini. 

At that moment a man called Michelotto 
entered the dining-room. He is treated at 
court with the highest respect and spiteful 
people say he is the Duke’s bravo. He appar- 
ently knew all the guests except Doctor Colom- 
ba. He walked up to him. He was wearing very 
long, gauntleted, buckskin gloves. 

“Excuse my glove,” he said to the doctor. 

The doctor, who was feeling the heat, 
turned pale. They shook hands. Shortly after- 


- wards the Duke and Duchess retired, we then 


went home. Half an hour after we had returned 
from the banquet, Signor Presto came into our 
room in great agitation and announced that 


Signor Michelotto had died suddenly from 
eating oysters. 


one of the very earliest medico-legal 
examinations that has been recorded. It 
occured in Paris, in the year 1384, and will 
be found in Secoussae.’ 


Mardi de relevée xx1 jour de mars, mil c.c.c- 
quatrevins et quatre, pardevant le Prévost de 
Paris estant en son siége sur les quarreaux du 
_ Chastellet de Paris, en la présence de Maistre 
Jehan Merlet, Guillaume Siquart, Jehan Fer- 
nicle et Jehan Compaignon, Notaires publics de 
Pauctorité du Pape et de l’Empereur, de 
Maistres Berant Bresson et Jehan Truquau, 


lieutenant dudit Prévost, Dreue Dars, auditeur, 


Giles de Dreux et Audry Ie Preux, Examina- 
teurs, Pierre Piquot et Estienne Renart, avocas 
oudit Chastellet, de Maistre Henry de Morent, 
Jehan Drouart, Simon Bourgoiz, Oudart de 
Friquetot, et Jehan de Troyes, cirurgiens, 


Jurez en la ville de Paris, et de Estienne Pasté, © 


Jehan Doc, Richard la Greffe, Guillemin Neveu 
et Thibaut de Vaucharsis, Apoticaires, et de 
plusieurs autres, fu ataint (brought before them) 
Robert de Wordreton, Angloiz, prisonnier audit 


Chastellet, lequel fist serment aux Sains Envan- — 


giles de Dieu, qu’il diroit pure vérité de ce 
qu’il sauroit, et qui lui seroit demandé, auquel 
fu montrée une piéce de arsenic, si comme 
en disoit, qui estoit enveloupée en une petite 
piéce de papier, et lui fut demandé par Iedit 
Prévost, si c’estoit Ia piéce d’arsenic qui avoit 
esté trouvée sur lui consue en son gipon (doublet 
or plastron), quant il fut amenez n’aguéres 
prisonnier on dit Chastellet, lequel Robert res- 
pondi qu'il croyoit et tenoit que ce feust la dicte 
piece, et lors Prévost lui dist qu’il regardast 
et avisast trés bien Iedit arsenic, 4 savoir se 
cestoit la piéce dont il avoit esté trouvez 


garniz quant il fu mis on dit Chastellet, ou non; | 


et aprés ce que ledit Robert avoit veu, regardé, 
tenu et retourne ycellui arsenic, il dist, recognut 
et affirma que c’estoit Ia piéce d’arsenic qui 
avoit esté trouvée sur lui quant il fut on dit 
Chastellet emprisonné; et ce fait, les dessuz 
nommez Cirurgiens et Apoticaires et chascun 
d’eulz singuliérement, au commandement dudit 
Prévost, jugérent et firent serment aux Sains 
Evangiles de Dieu, qu’ilz diroient vérité a 
leurs pouvoirs de ce qui leur seroit demandé, et 


7 Memoires sur Charles 11, le Mauvais, 11, 502-503, 
Paris, 1755. 


CoRRESPONDENCE 


In closing this short note I would append 
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qu’ilz sauroient ausquelz Iedit Prévost dist 
qu’ilz veissent et avisassent ladicte piéce, et lui, 


—diessent en leurs loyaultez, que c’estoit et que 


l’en en faisoit ou pouvoit faire, et la vertu et la 
propriété d’icellui arsenic, au mieulz qu’ilz 
pourroient, Iesquels Cirurgiens et Apoticaires, 
aprés ce qu’ilz orent veu, tenu et regardé, et 
chascun d’eulz, ladicte piéce qui estoit de la 
grosseur d’une grosse Avelaine, et un pou plus, 
disrent et affermérent tous d’un accort, que 
ladicte piéce estoit arsenic rouge, et n’estoit pas 
sublimé, car s'il feust sublimé, il feust tout 
blanc, plus corrosif et plus fort que n’est le 
rouge, et pouvoit bien avoir en ycelle piéce le 
poiz de dix dragmes, parmi aucunes trés menues 
piéces qui estoient cheutes de la grande piéce; 
et dient lesdiz Apoticaires qu’ilz n’en oseroient 
point bailler 4 quelque personne que ce feust, 
sanz congié et auctorité de justice; dient 


_oultre Iesdiz Cirurgiens et Apoticaires et chas- 


cun d’eulz, interroguez singuliérement sur ce 
par ledit Prévost, présent 4 tout ce Iedit Robert, 
que I’en fait Iedit Arsenic par science d’Arcumie 
(Alchemy), et Arcumiens (Alchemists) par 
composicion de pluscieurs et diverses choses 
corrosives, comme de ver de griz, de chau vive, 
de soufre et de pluseurs autres choses: dient 
oultre par leurs seremerts, que ce aucun avoit 
pris et mis en son corps de ladicte piéce d’icellui 
Arsenic, une dragme de la grosseur d’un poiz ou 
moins, il convendroit qu’il en morust sans 
réméde de Triacle ou autre, supposé que par 
hastivement boire en grant habondance vin ou 
l’eau, il miest hors ledict Arsenic; car ycellui 
Arsenic de sa nature est si corrosif, que en la 
partie ou il se adherdroit (adhere) ou asserroit 
dedans Ie corps d’une personne, il feroit tantét - 
une cautére ou bleceure, tout aussi que I’en 
feroit d’un fer bien chaud que I’en feroit toucher 
un pou a la char (flesh) une, d’aucune personne, 
laquel cautére ou bleceure, qui ainsi se feroit 
hastivement dudit Arsenic par dedans le corps, 
ne pourroit jamaiz estre fanée ne gairie, maiz 
toujours continuelement devenroit grande et 
profonde, jusques 4 tant que la partie ou elle 
seroit feust perciée tout oultre, et convendroit 
parce que la personne ainsi bleciée mourust tan- 
tost, et n’est aucun qui peust mettre reméde; 
et oultredient que ledit Arsenic est bon et 
nécessaire pour aucunes choses, si comme pour 
oster Ia chair morte et pourrie des cheveux qui 
sont bléciez ou malades, et aussi en met I’eu 


aucunes foiz avec aucunes autres mixtious 
doulces et amiables, eu |’Art de Cirurgie, pour 
oster et degater morte char et pourriture qui 
sont aucunesfoiz sur les personnes, en aucuns 
lieux ou |’en ne les pourroit autrement attaindre 
ne curer la maladie, comme entre deux joinc- 
tures, ou ailleurs en divers lieux, ot les Cirur- 
giens n’oseroient bonnement faire incision, 
pour double de mutilacion de gréer les ners 
(injure the nerves) ou de aucuns autres incon- 
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véniens: dient aussi lesdiz Apoticaires, que 
ladicte piéce d’Arsenic, ilz pourroient faire 
certaine eaue, moult vertueuse et corrosive; 
car qui mettroit en icelle eaue la pointe d’une 
espée d’acier, elle useroit et consumeroit ycelle 
pointe, et aussi toute Il’espée, si elle y estoit 
longuement, ja si dure ne seroit (no matter bow 
bard it may be). | 

CHARLES GREENE CUMSTON, M.D. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PALEOPATHOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF ANCIENT Evipences oF Disease. By Roy L. 
Moodie, Ph. D., Univ. of III. Press, Urbana, IIl., 
1923. | 


In one Iarge volume Dr. Moodie has not 
only incorporated all the important work of 
previous investigators and writers on paleo- 
pathology, but has contributed an enormous 
amount of original research performed by 
himself. The book is really an encyclopedic 
presentation of the science of paleopathol- 
ogy in all its aspects. : 

Although paleopathology as a recognized 
scientific speciality is of comparatively recent 
development, yet many studies of the mani- 
festations of disease in the remains of pre- 
historic man and animals had been made by 
individual scientists before Ruffer in 1889 
endowed the name with a special significa- 
tion. Moodie states that the earliest refer- 
ence in paleontological literature to a 
pathological condition in a fossil bone is 
made by Esper of Erlangen who in 1774 
described a lesion which he had studied in 
the femur of a cave bear. Cuvier described 
in a rather casual manner one or two speci- 
mens which showed pathological conditions, 


and William Clift also mentioned that some | 


of the specimens of cave animals in the Hun- 
terian Museum of the College of Surgeons 
in London exhibited signs of bone disease. 
The surgeon, von Walther of Bonn, in 
1805, was the first to make a careful study 
of the pathological lesions in a series of 
~ fossils, and about the same time Schmerling 
published a memoir on the subject. The 
first attempt at such study by a trained 
pathologist was that of Virchow in 1895. 
As the lesions which he found in the bones of 
the cave: bears of Prussia were exactly 
similar to those which had been found in the 
bones of prehistoric man in America, which 
had been thought to be of syphilitic origin, 
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Virchow concluded that the lesions on the 
human bones in America being the same as 
those of the cave bears in Prussia, there- 
fore the prehistoric human shared with the 
bears a non-syphilitic bone disease, and 
accordingly the supposed proof of pre- 
Columbian syphilis in America, fell to the 
ground. 

As would be expected diseases of the bony 
skeleton constitute the most striking evi- 
dences of pathological conditions in fossil 
remains. Caries, various arthritides, spondy- 
litis, and many kinds of fractures are found 
in great abundance in fossil remains, but 
recent methods of investigation have shown 
that parasites were frequent in the oldest 
stages of Jife on this planet and that even in 
prehistoric times “big fleas had little fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em,” etc., and 
further bacteria of many kinds have been 
demonstrated in fossil remains at the very 
beginning of the geological history of animals, 
in Cambrian and Pre-Cambrian fossils. _ 

A very full account is given of the remark- 
able results achieved by the Iate Sir Marc 
Armand Ruffer and his associates in their 
investigations’ of the pathology of the 
ancient Egyptians. Although the mummies 
which they studied only dated back a few 
thousand years before the Christian era, 
they revealed that the Egyptians suffered 
from many diseases identical with those 
which prevail at the present time, such as 
arteriosclerosis, appendicitis, Pott’s disease 
associated with psoas abscess, aneurism, and 
poliomyelitis. 

The practice of trephining the skull was 
quite common in prehistoric peoples, especi- 
ally in South America,.in Neolithic times. 
In France a Neolithic sepulchral chamber 
was uncovered which contained the remains 
of over one hundred and twenty individuals. 
Of these eight had had their skulls trephined 


ENA 
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and some had recovered after the operation 
as shown by the healing of the edges of the 
wound, 

A particular feature of Dr. Moodie’s book 
is the profusion and excellence of the illus- 
trations which embellish it. They render 
it worthy the term atlas as well as textbook, 
although the author has modestly seen fit to 
call this splendid and authoritative work an 


“Introduction to the Study of Ancient. 


Evidences of Disease.” The book is a 
magnificent scientific contribution to our 
knowledge of an obscure subject but one 
whose importance as a source of knowledge 
of the origins of disease can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Francis R. PACKARD, M.D. 


De MeEpiaTeE. (First Edition.) 
_ Translation of Selected Passages. By R. Théophile 

H. Laénnec. With a Biography by Sir William 

Hale-White, K.B.E., M.D. William Wood & Co., 
_N.Y., 1923. 


A most noteworthy and excellent addition 
to the series of “‘Medical Classics,’’ is 
Laénnec’s famous book. It has been avail- 
able to English readers in two previous 


translations, those of Forbes and Herbert, © 


neither of which is very satisfying. The 
present volume contains only the most 
Important portions of Laénnec’s work and 
omits altogether the part dealing with the 
heart. 


The translator has prefaced his volume — 


with a most interesting biographical sketch 
of Laénnec, accompanied by some very 
delightful illustrations. 

Although the name of Laénnec is known 
to all educated physicians we fear that but 
few of them have actually read his writings. 
In this little book an opportunity is afforded 
to those who cannot read French to acquire 
some knowledge of what this great French- 
man really did to improve the medical 
knowledge of his time and it is hoped that 
it will prove a stimulus to those who know 
French to study his works more fully. 


Francis R. PACKARD, M.D. 


Tue Antiquity oF Disease. By Roy L. Moodie. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III., 
1923. 


As the author of this book points out 


interest in paleopathology, which he defines 
as “‘the study of the ancient evidences of 
disease,’ is by no means new, but has 
recently become greatly intensified. In 
1774 Esper of Erlangen described what he 
regarded as an osteosarcoma on the femur 


of a cave bear. This specimen was subse- 


quently restudied and classified as a callus 
formation surrounding a badly infected 
fracture. Since Esper, elaborate studies of 
diseased conditions in prehistoric animals 
and men have been carried on, notably 
by Goldfuss, Cuvier, von Walther, Schmer- 
ling, Mayer and Virchow. In recent years 
the late Sir Marc Armand Ruffer’s wonder- 


ful work on the pathological conditions 


found in Egyptian mummies has added new 
impetus to such researches. 

Dr. Moodie presents us with a most 
excellent résumé of the science of paleo- 
pathology. The sections into which his 


book is divided are accompanied by brief | 


but sufficient bibliographies, thereby facil- 
itating further reading up on any particular 
point. Beginning with the earliest period in 


which life is known to have existed on the 


earth he traces the manifestations of disease 
as found in fossil remains down to the 
appearance of man in the Pleistocene period. 
Even the most ancient human remains 
manifest evidences of disease, and in the 
more recent but yet ancient bodies of men 


found in Egypt and elsewhere the oppor- 


tunities for fruitful research in this interest- 
ing field are unending. 
Dr. Moodie does not attempt more than 


a mere outline of the science of paleopathol- 


ogy but as far as an outline can be regarded 


_ as complete, his work is so. The book is 


accompanied by many well-chosen and well- 
executed illustrations. It is based on many 
scattered writings by Dr. Moodie which 
have appeared in various periodicals. 


Francis R. PACKARD, M.D. 
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Tue Gotp-HEapeEp Cane. By William Macmichael, 


M.D. A new edition with Introduction and Anno- 
tations by George C. Peachey. Henry Kimpton, 
London, 1923. 


The perennial popularity of this delight- 


ful medical classic is again illustrated by its 
appearance in this its fifth edition, within 
eight years of the publication of the fourth 
edition. Written in 1827 and published 
anonymously it achieved immediate popu- 
larity, a second edition being published in 
1828. This likewise was without the author’s 
name. Just why Dr. Macmichael did not 
place his name on the title-page is unknown. 
Mr. Peachey, the editor of the present 
edition, states that he has been mnformed 
by Mr. Murray that the records of his 
publishing house show that John Murray 
paid the author one hundred guineas for the 
book and he certainly had no occasion to 
be ashamed of his work. Macmichael was 
Registrar of the College of Physicians and it 
was generally known among his colleagues 
that he had written the book. Although 
he wrote several other volumes, none 
achieved anything more than passing 
attention. 

The present edition has been enriched 


by many notes and an introduction which is — 


especially interesting because of the details 
It gives concerning the arms of the various 
owners which the Cane bears graven upon 
it. In addition to reproducing the original 
illustrations it is accompanied by six hand- 
some photogravure portraits of Radcliffe, 
Mead, Askew, William and David Pit- 
cairn, and Baillie. The editor and the 
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All 


publishers are to be congratulated on this 
truly splendid reproduction of a book which 
should be in the hands of every physician 
who wishes to understand the best traditions 
of Anglo-Saxon medicine. 

Francis R. PACKARD, M.D. 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER MeEpiziIn. Von Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist. Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
Leipz., 1923. 


Under the inspiration of Professor Sud- 
hoff, Dr. Sigerist has undertaken a study of | 
the pharmaceutic literature of the early 
Middle Agcs, most of which is hidden away 
in MSS. in various continental and British 
libraries. What we now call books on 
materia medica were known as antidotaria. 
An antidote was originally an antipoison, 
a remedy against poisonous drink. The 
famous theriac, a potion against the bite of 
poisonous animals, was also called an 
antidote. Later the meaning of the word was 


extended to include remedies against dis- 


ease, especially against chronic diseases of 
internal organs and against abscesses. The 
most famous antidotarium is the one of 
Salerno which had a universal vogue for 
Many centuries. 

While many of the remedies in the various 
antidotaria are absurd and grotesque, the 
impression made by the collection is on the 
whole favorable, and gives one more respect 
for the early medieval physicians, whose 
reputation has suffered much from the 
disprisal of the modern world for the 
so-called Dark Ages. 

Davip RIESMAN, M.D. 
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